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PREFACE. 


The idea of a Handbook for the East naturally suggested 
itself after the completion of similar guides for Germany and 
other parts of Europe. After passing through two editions, 
that work has now been replaced by two separate volumes : 
1. The Handbook for Greece, describing the Ionian 
Island s, the Kingdom of Greece , the Islands of the JEgean 
Sea, with Albania , Thessaly , and Macedonia: 2. The 
present Handbook for Turret, describing the northern 
provinces of European Turkey , Constantinople , with the 
Bosphorus and Hellespont , Asia Minor , Armenia, and 
Mesopotamia, &c. The remaining provinces of Asiatic 
Turkey — that is, a Syria, Palestine, with Jerusalem, Petra, 
&c. — will form the subject of the forthcoming Handbook 
for Syria and the Holy Land. 

As it would be inconsistent with the nature and dimen- 
sions of the present book that constant reference should be 
made to the authorities to which he is indebted, the Editor 
prefixes a general list of the more important works which 
should be consulted, either as illustrative or as supplementary. 
He begs once for all to express his peculiar obligations to 
Colonel Leake, Baron von Hammer, Mr. Hamilton, Sir Charles 
Fellows, and Mr. Layard, and to Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of 
Ancient Geography . 
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Strabo. Books xi.-xvi. 

Toumefort — Voyage du Levant. 

Clarke, Dr. — Travels in Turkey. 

Hobhousc (Lord Broughton) — Journey through Turkey, <fcc. 

Walpole — Memoirs of Turkey. 

Lcnkc — Journey in Asia Minor. 

Wilkinson (Sir G.) — Dalmatia and Montenegro. 

Urquhart— Spirit of the East. 

Hamilton— Researches in Asia Minor, Arc. 

Fellows (Sir C.)— Asia Minor and Lycia. 

White’s Constantinople. 

Hammer (Baron von) — The Ottoman Empire ; Constantinople 
and the Bosphorus. 

Layard — Researches in Nineveh, Babylon, Arc. 

Smith (Dr. W.) — Dictionary of Ancient Geography. 

This Handbook has also been enriched by many valuable 
communications from recent travellers and from several 
English residents in the Levant. In excluding, as inappro- 
priate, all political disquisition, it has been the object of the 
Editor to render this work acceptable and accessible to 
readers of every country. 

The best maps of European and Asiatic Turkey are those 
published by Kicpert of Berlin. The travelling maps 
attached to this edition are corrected by reference to them. 
It is impossible to avoid the intermixture of ancient with 
modern, and of classical with Turkish names of places ; but 
the traveller will find his advantage in being acquainted with 
all. To adopt the words of Bishop Thirlwall in a similar 
case, the Editor " would not fear much severity of censure, 
if those only should condemn him who have tried the experi- 
ment themselves , or can point out the example of my writer 
who has given universal satisfaction in this respect .” 
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MALTA. 


1. General description ; 2. Quarantine; 3. Valktta; 4. Ex- 
cursions from Valetta; 5. Society; 6. Climate; 7. Lan- 
guage; 8. History. 

The Mediterranean Route being now adopted by the greater number of 
travellers to and from the East, an aooount of Malta and its principal 
objects of interest seems a necessary addition to a Handbook for 
Travellers in Turkey. 


1. General description. 

Malta is in 14° 31' E. long. ; 35° 54 / 26* N. lat. ; distant 60 miles 
from Cape Passaro, the southern point of Sicily, and 200 miles from 
the African coast ; being a greater distance from the main land than 
any other island in the Mediterranean. In its greatest diameter it Is 
9 miles; 17 in length ; and 60 in circumference. Its highest point is 
said to be about 600 feet above the level of the sea. Its port is one of 
the finest in the world, and has no rival in the Mediterranean. Its 
central situation, added to the wonderful strength of its fortifications, 
makes it the most enviable station in Europe for a naval power. The 
climate of the island is fine and healthy, and generally characterised 
by dryness, although it is subject to the scirocco, and oppressively hot 
in summer. The island is remarkably destitute of timber ; and, as it 
entirely consists of calcareous rock covered with but a scanty mould, 
the soil is too arid for general cultivation : it produces com for three or 
four months' consumption only, but is well adapted for the growth of 
cotton, which is its staple commodity. There is neither lake nor river 
in the island ; but numerous springs ensure a constant supply of water. 
The population in 1838 was 103,000, exclusive of Gozzo, 16,534. The 
number of British in both islands was estimated at 4550; of other 
foreigners at 3116. 

The Port of Malta consists of two noble harbours, divided by a long 
neck of land called Mount Xiberras, on which the town of Valetta is 
built. The western is called Marsamuscetta, or the Quarantine Har- 
bour ; the other Valetta, or the Great Harbour . On entering the 
latter, the attention of the stranger will be first attracted by the sur- 
prising strength of the two fortresses which guard its mouth. The 
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one on the right, or western j oint, is Fort St. Elmo, and that opposite, 
Fort Ricasnli. On Fort St. Elmo is one of the most brilliant light- 
houses in the Mediterranean. The harbour is divided into three un- 
equal portions, or creeks, by two strongly-fortified promontories ; that 
between Ricasoli and Fort St. Angelo is a spacious bay called Bighy, 
above the shore of which is the Military Hospital. In the creek 
between St. Angelo and the point of Senglea arc the dockyard, arsenal, 
and victualling-yard ; and in that between this point and the pro- 
montory called Coradino is the merchant harbour, containing the yards 
of private shipwrights, and several capacious stores. On the right, or 
western side of the harbour, commencing with Fort St. Elmo, and 
entirely covering the hill, is the city of Valetta ; on the opposite shore, 
surrounding the dockyard creek, arc the suburbs of Senglea, Burmola, 
and Vittoriosa. 

Just within the harbour on the right is seen, in the arcade called the 
Lower Barracka, the monument erected to Sir Alexander Ball, on the 
plan of a Grecian temple. A similar arcade, called the Upper Bar- 
racka, crowns the fortifications on the hill opposite Fort St. Angelo. 
In the curve of the shore is a spacious landing-place, or marina, con- 
taining the storehouses. Health-office, and (be Customhouse. On 
landing, the traveller soon finds himself in an English settlement ; he 
has merely to deliver his passport, and has no further trouble either 
with it or with the Customhouse. The arrival of all strangers is duly 
registered and published in the Government Gazette. 

2. Quarantine. 

The reoent great improvements in the quarantine laws, by which, in 
the case of travellers arriving from Turkey and the East in vessels 
having dean bills of health , quarantine is practically abolished, render 
it unnecessary now to give any detailed account of the regulations of 
the Lazzaretto at Malta. Some observations on the subject of qua- 
rantine will be found in the General Introduction, p. 16 post. If the 
traveller should have the misfortune to sail in a vessel witn a foul bill 
of health, it will be useful for him to remember that the Quarantine 
Establishment at Malta is by far the least inconvenient and best regu- 
lated in the Levant. The Director appears to make it his sole object 
to add as much as possible to the convenience of its inmates. The 
old Lazzaretto being found inadequate to the accommodation of tra- 
vellers after the permanent establishment of steam-vessels, the 
government converted Fort Manoel into a lazzaretto : a restaurateur 
lives within the walls, and travellers are supplied with every comfort 
attainable in such situations, at an expense which is moderate compared 
with the misery and charges of most other establishments of the same 
kind in the Mediterranean. Among its other advantages, travellers 
are allowed to hire a boat and row about the quarantine harbour, 
accompanied by their guardiano, and are even permitted to land on 
the opposite side of the harbour, where there is a tolerably good 
bathing-place. The boat must be hired for the whole of the unexpired 
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time oC confinement, as tho men belonging to it are subjected to the 
same quarantine regulations as their employers. A commodious boat 
and two men may be hired for 2s. a-day, without provisions. The 
extensive bastions of Fort Manoel allow 4ts inmates to have the privi- 
lege of air and exercise to a degree unknown elsewhere. Tho qua- 
rantine harbour, or Marsamuscetta, in which all ships under the rank 
of a frigate are obliged to perform quarantine, is large and commodious. 
There is an agreeable walk round the sea-wall of Valetta overlooking 
this harbour, and towards the head of the creek is the broad wharf of 
Missida. 


3. Valetta. 

a. Holds and Lodging-houses ; b. General description ; c. Cathedral ; 
d. Palace, Armoury ; e. Libraries and Museum; f. University ; 
g. Exchange ; h. 'theatre ; i. Fortifications ; j. Suburbs ; k. Dock- 
yards, Naval Hospital ; 1. Shops; m. Money; n. Living; 

o. Maltese Art . 

a. Hotels .— Morell’s, in Strode Fomi ; Duns ford’s, in Strada Reale ; 
Madame Goubeau’s (the Clarence), in Strada Giovanni, opposite St. 
John’s church. These are the best Baker’s Princess Royal Hotel, in 
Strada Vescovo, looking upon the Parade, and Sparks’ Royal Clarendon 
Hotel, in Strada S. Paolo, are also very good. There are several others 
of less note. The small Hdtel de la Mdaiterranfe, in Strada Reale, has 
a reputation for a good cuisine and moderate charges, and is much fre- 
quented as a restaurant. The usual cost of living at the best hotels is 
10s. a-day, exclusive of wines. At Morell’s the charges are — for a 
bedroom (furnished also as a sitting-room), 3s. a-day ; breakfast, Is. 8d. 
to 2s. 6d. ; dinner, 3s. to 4s. ; tea, Grf., or, with bread and butter, Is. 
Dunsford’s are about the same, or a little lower. At Madame Goubcau's 
hotel (Clarence) there is a table d'hdte at 5 o’clock in summer and 6 in 
winter, which is pretty good. The charge Is 2s. 6d. t exclusive of wine. 
The other charges at this hotel are — a bedroom, 2s. ; a bedroom with 
small sitting-room, 4s., and larger rooms in proportion ; private dinner, 
8s. to 4s., Ac. The private lodging-houses are more quiet, but not 
much less expensive. Two belonging toDunsford, in Strada Forni and 
Strada Zeoca ; Morelli’s, in Strada Beale, close to the church of Santa 
Catharina ; and one or two more in 8trada Forni, are very comfortable. 
They are well suited to persons intending to make some stay in Malta, 
and then it is better to come to an agreement, according to the time. The 
usual price of a bedroom and sitting-room is about 5s. a-day ; small 
rooms, 3s. The average price of dinner is 4s., and of breakfast Is. 6 d. 

b. General description. — Valetta, the modern capital of Malta, is a 
clean, well-built, and handsome town. Its population, including 
the suburbs, is about 60,000. It is noted lor the abundance of 
steps by which communication is kept up from street to street; 
several flights must be ascended before tne stranger reaches the 
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Strada Realc, tho principal street of the city, in which the palace, 
guardhouse, and host shops are situated. This street extends along 
the crest of the hill from Fort St. Elmo to the gate called Porta Realc ; 
the other streets run (tamlld to this, and communicate with each other 
chiefly by tho steps already noticed. The long flight, from the marina 
to the upper town, is well knowu to all visitors ns the Xix vmwjiare 
Stairs, from the number of licggara who collect there, and assail the 
passenger with that singular mixture of dilTercnt languages which is so 
remarkable at Malta. 

Valetta takes its name from the Grand Master, La Valcttc, a Tro- 
venpal, one of the most illustrious of the Order, who founded the city 
in 1566. The celebrated fortifications which surround it were com- 
menced by the same Grand Master, after the four months* siege of the 
island by the army of Suleiman the Magnificent, under Mustafa, Pasha 
of Ruda. Under nis successor, l'ietro del Monte, the Order left their 
residence in Vittoriosa, and settled in the new city of Valetta. 
During their rule of nearly 300 years tV •• knights devoted large sums 
of money to the emliclliKhment of the capital ; a cathedral was erected ; 
a palace for the Grand Master, spacious hospitals, a public library, and 
numerous churches, were founded; and each Grand Master endea- 
voured to surpass his predecessor in constructing new fortifications, or 
in increasing the strength of those already built. The order of the 
Knights of Malta was composed of persons from different European 
nations, distributed according to language. Eight languages constituted 
the Order, and each of these had its separate palace, or anbeiye. These 
auberges huve always been considered the most striking ornaments of 
Malta. The auberges of Provence and Auvergne are situated in Strada 
Reale ; those of Arragon and Germany, in Strada Poncnle ; that of 
Anglo-Bavaria, at the bottom of Strada Ponentc, on the sea-wall ; that 
of Italy, in Strada Merennti ; and those of France and Castille, in 
Strada Mezzodi. Many of these unlaces arc remarkable for their mag- 
nificence, and for the extreme beauty of their Architecture ; that of 
Provence for its chaste and elegant style, and that of Castillo for its 
imposing effect and elaborate ornament, may be particularly men- 
tioned.* 


The revenue of tho Knights of Melt*, at their expnlrion In 1798, was as follows > 

£. 


The Eight Anbeigee 


France 
Italy 
lYoveoce 
Castilla 
Arragon 
Auvergne 
Germany 
» Bavaria 


29,718 

22,891 

19,098 

18,014 

11,048 

9,919 

2,932 

207 


Priory of Portnoi 8,820 

Priory of Poland 838 

Island of Malta 8,304 


128,271 

118,700 
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c. The Cathedral , dedicated to St. John, the PatrSn of the Order, is 
not remarkable or attractive externally ; it was built in 1580, by the 
Grand Master, John do la Cassicre : some of its bells are said to have 
been brought from Rhodes. The interior affords a rich field for the 
study of the art and taste of the 16th and 17tli centuries. The floor 
is a mosaic pavement, chiefly composed of the sepulchral monuments 
of the knights, whoso effigies, in full oostumc, arc represented in white 
marble. The arms of all the Grand Masters arc hero inlaid in various- 
coloured marbles. They have been very useful for heraldry. The 
principal picture in the church is the Beheading of St. John, by 
Caravaggio, justly considered one of his finest works. The spaoe 
between the columns in the aisles is filled up by very beautiful tapestry, 
representing the Life of the Saviour. It is put up at the Feast of 
St John, and continues ex|K)sed to public view for several days 
before and after the festival. The vault of the nave is painted with 
a representation of the history of St. John, by Calabrese (Matthias 
Preti). The chapel of the Madonna contains the keys of the gates of 
Jerusalem, Acre, and Rhodes ; the railing in front of it is of solid 
silver, which escaped the rapacity of the French by being painted over. 
The numerous costly monuments of the Grand Masters merit particular 
attention ; among them arc the tombs of the Grand Master Manoel 
Vilhena, in bronze and marble, and that of the Grand Master Nicholas 
Cottoner, by Gaflfk, the native artist who executed the marble group 
of the Baptism of the Saviour in the choir. A crypt under the 
choir contains numerous tombs of the knights. A monument, exe- 
cuted by Italian artists, has been placed in this church by King 
Louis Philippe, over the tomb of his brother the Count de Beau- 
jolais. This cathedral was formerly celebrated throughout Europe 
for the riches of its treasury, but it was completely plundered by 
Napoleon. 

d. The Palace of the Grand Master, now the residence of the British 
Governor, was embellished and enlarged by successive Grand Masters. 
It contains several magnificent halls and an armoury. The corridor 
is hung with portraits of the knights : the frieze above it is painted 
with representations of their sea-fights, by pupils of Giuseppe d'Arpino. 
There are few good pictures in the collection ; the portrait of Vigna- 
court, elected Grand Master in 1601, is by Caravaggio. The series of 
tapestries, representing with great spirit and truth animals of various 
kinds, Indians, &c., were tastefully arranged by the late Marchioness 
of Hastings. The spacious hall of St. Michael and St. George has been 
recently improved and embellished. The Armoury is well arranged, 
but its contents are not so curious or so varied as might be expected. 
The Turkish arms are few, and remarkable neither for beauty nor 
curiosity, which is singular, considering the long wars of the knights 
with the Osmanlis and Moors. Among the curiosities is the entire 
suit of the Grand Master Vignaoourt, inlaid with gold — the same 
costume as is represented in his portrait by Caravaggio. At the other 
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end of the room fs a largo suit, which, from its immense weight, appears 
not to have been worn; and not far from this is a very primitive 
field-piece, made of copper bound round with ro|«s, over which was 
put a composition of lime cased in leather. At the N.E. angle of the 
palace is the square Observatory, founded in 1780 by the ( iraud Master 
Emanocl do Itolian, now used as a signal-station ; the view from it is 
very fine, commanding the towns on each side of the harbour, and a 
long extent of horizon seaward : in fine weather Sicily may be dis- 
tinctly seen. 

On the ground-floor of the palace, a room, formerly used as a 
kitchen, has been fitted up as a chapel for the English residents. This, 
and the dockyard chapel, both perfectly inadequate to accommodate 
the residents, were long the only means provided by Government for 
Divine worship, and strangers were generally unable to attend at alL 
The munificence of Queen Adelaide, however, provided for the re- 
moval of this national reproach : an English church, dedicated to 
S. Paul, is at length erected, and Malta has become the official resi- 
dence of the Bishop of Gibraltar. 

e. The PMic and Garrison Libraries and Museum are in a hand- 
some building adjoining the Palace. The Public Library was founded 
in 1760, by a knight, the Bailly de Tencin, who enriched it with 9700 
volumes. At the expulsion of the Order the collection was estimated 
at 70,000 volumes ; but it has never been well arranged or catalogued. 

It contains many old and curious works. Here are deposited some 
antiques of various kinds found in Malta and Gozzo ; among which are 
a parallel Greek and Punic inscription, several strange headless figures 

from Crendi, and two curious coffins of terra cotta. The Garrison I 

Library, to which strangers are liberally admitted for one month, on 
the recommendation of a member, is supi>orted by subscription, and is 
supplied with modem works, which are allowed to be taken home — a 
privilege which is even extended to strangers. 

Hear the bottom of the Strada Mercanti is the Military Hospital, 
the noble building erected by the knights as an asylum for sick and 
distressed persons, without regard to nation or religion : near it are 
the two Civil Hospitals, one being for females, built in 1646, by a 
lady of Siena ; the other for males, occupying the old monastery of 
the Maddalena. 

f. The University^ founded by the Grand Master De Rohan, towards 
the close of the last century, is an admirable institution, where students 
may graduate in divinity, laws, medicine, and arts, at a very moderate 
expense. Degrees are conferred not only on those who may have 
studied in the Institution, but also on strangers who have gone through 
a regular oourse of study in any of the chartered Universities abroad : 

in the latter case, however, the candidate must undergo the usual ! 

examination prescribed to the resident student. I 


j 
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g. The Exchange , in Str&da S. Paolo, established by Sir Alexander 
Ball, in 1809, contains the Commercial Reading-Room*, which are 
well supplied with English and other journals : strangers are liberally 
admitted on the introduction of & merchant or hanker. 

h. The Theatre, capable of holding 800 persons, is a very agreeable 
and well-managed adjunct to the other establishments of Malta. It 
was erected in 1730, by the Grand Master Manoel Vilhena, who con- 
tributed so largely to the convenience and embellishment of the city. 
It is almost entirely devoted to the purposes of the Italian opera, and 
is sufficiently supported to enable the manager to bring singers from 
La Seals and the other great theatres of Italy. The performances are 
usually well selected, and do not suffer by comparison with those at 
8. Carlo in Naples. The price of admission is two shillings. 

The Auberge de Provence is principally occupied by the Union Club , 
to whose reading-rooms and news-rooms strangers are admitted with 
the liberal hospitality so characteristic of Malta. Its noble hall is 
used as a ball-room. 

i. The Fortifications of Malta constitute a singular monument of the 
wealth and pride of the Grand Masters, each of whom endeavoured to 
surpass his predecessors by the buildings which should bear his name. 
It is not therefore surprising that much unnecessary labour and expense 
hare been bestowed upon them, and that in many respects the prime 
object of strength and efficiency was overdone. Fort St. Elmo is built 
of massive granite, and is a place of immense strength ; the barracks 
sunk in its lower bastions contain accommodation for 2000 men. Fort 
Rieamdi , on the opposite point, was built by a knight of that name, 
during the grand-mastership of Nicholas Cottoner, when the fortifica- 
tion mania was at its height : its strength is scarcely inferior to that of 
St. Elmo. The castle of St. Angelo , on the point of the Dockyard 
creek, is also a position of great strength ; it commands the entrance 
of the harbour, and is so extensive that it could hold the knights and 
their retainers in case of siege. The lines of Floriana, begun in 1630 
by the Grand Master Antonio di Paolo, extend across the isthmus from 
the great harbour to that of Marsamuscetta ; they were intended as a 
place of refuge. Surrounding Senglea and Vittonosa, on the western 
side of the great harbour, are the celebrated fortifications called the 
Cottonera lines, from the Grand Master who constructed them in 1676. 
The quarantine harbour is protected by Fort Tigne , constructed in the 
latter part of the last century, and by Fort Manoel , covering tbe small 
peninsula of the Lazzaretto, erected in 1726 by the Grand Master 
Manoel Vilhena, whose bronze statue is on the esplanade. Many of 
the gateways and drawbridges were ornamented with the armorial 
bearings of the Grand Masters; but they were mostly defaced or 
destroyed during the French occupation. 

The bastions of the fortifications around Valetta have been con- 
verted by the English into burial-grounds. Many celebrated personages 
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arc interred in them. In one of the bastions of Fort St. Elmo is the 
grave of Sir Ralph Abcrcromby, and in another that of Sir Alexander 
Rail, whose monument in the Ix>\vcr Barrncka has been already men- 
tioned. In the Upper Jlunacka , overlooking the great harbour, are 
monuments to Judge Zannnit, Sir Thomas Fremantle, Licut.- 
Qovemor Col. Morcshcad, and Sir Henry Hotham. The latter is 
from a design by Mr. Sconce, the Superintendent of the Victualling 
Department, and was sculptured at Rome, uuder the direction of 
Thorwaldscn. 

j. Suburbs . — The towns of Burmola , Senglea , and Vittoriosa, on the 

opposite side of the harlxmr, contain little to interest the stranger beyond 
the Government establishments. Vittoriosa was the first residence of 
the knights of Malta previous to the foundation of Valetta ; it was 
anciently called Burgo, and received the new name in consequence of 
the victory obtained by its inhabitants and the Greek guard over the 
Turkish invaders in In commemoration of this event. La Va- 

lette left in the church oi his Greek troops his hat and sword, which 
are still preserved there. 

k. Dockyards; Naval Hospital . — The Dockyard will perhaps be 
visited with interest by strangers. It has lately been greatly enlarged. 
A dry dock, capable of taking in the largest class man-of-war and 
steamer, has been constructed, and Btcam-engines have been erected for 
pumping out this dock, and for increasing the facilities for repairing the 
machinery of our men-of-war steamers. On the opposite side of the 
creek is the Victualling-Yard ; and on a handsome marina are agreeable 
and commodious houses for the resident officers. On the site formerly 
occupied by the covered slips erected by the knights for their war-galleys 
a new and splendid building has been erected for victualling Her 
Majesty’s fleet. It contains ample storeroom for provisions, and a 
system of machinery, invented by Mr. T. T. Grant, of the Royal 
Clarence Yard, Gosport, for making biscuit. 

In the adjacent creek of Senglea are the yards of private shipwrights, 
where many merchant-vessels are built; the Maltese builders are 
famous throughout the Mediterranean for their beautiful models. On 
the height called Coradino is a granite obelisk erected by the officers 
and crew of the Madagascar to the Hon. Capt. Sir Robert Cavendish 
Spencer. The beach below it has a quarantine establishment for large 
ships of war, which have the privilege of performing their quarantine Tn 
this harbour. Beyond is the dyke constructed by Capt. Hunn, by 
which much valuable land has been reclaimed from a state of marsh at 
the head of the harbour. 

Coradino gives its name to tlie Great Coradino Tank, erected in the 
years 1841 and 1842, by Mr. W. L. Arrowsmith, the Civil Engineer 
and Superintendent of Government Works. It is the largest modem 
covered tank in Europe, as it will contain 15,000 tons of water. 

The Naval Hospital, in Bighy Bay, is a very fine building, the centre 
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of which was once the palace of a knight who gave his name to the bay. 
It was converted into a naval hospital by the addition of two wings, by 
order of William IV. The establishment is well managed, and capable 
of affording accommodation to 300 patients ; the grounds surround* 
ing it, for the exercise of the convalescent, are prettily laid out in 
gardens. 

l. The Shops of Malta are generally well supplied and reasonable 
in their prices. Among them is an exoellent English book-shop, 
established by Mrs. F. Muir, stationer, 43, Strada Mezzodl, with a 
Circulating Library of English and foreign works, which is deserving 
of encouragement. The Maltese jewellers are famous for their skill 
in the manufacture of that delicate gold and silver filigree which is 
so well known in Maltese crosses and in rings. The Maltese women 
are also particularly skilful in the art of embroidering muslin in gold 
and coloured silks, and in knitting silk mittens and gloves: the 
scarfs and shawls of Maltese work are not at all inferior to those of 
Constantinople, and ought to be much better known and patronised in 
England. Travellers who may be desirous of sending home any articles 
or curiosities from Malta will find it convenient to adopt the system 
established by Messrs. M'Cracken, so well known to travellers on the 
Continent as custom-house agents. They have four correspondents in 
Valetta, — Mr. Ferdinand Dimeoh, the sculptor, 60, Btrada Teatro ; 
Messrs. Soler and Co. ; Mr. Emanuel Zammit ; and Mr. N. J. 
Aspinall. 

m. Money . — English money is the current ooin in Malta, from a 
sovereign to a farthing. The old Maltese scudo (Is. 8d. English) is 
divided into 12 tari of SO grani each. South American dollars, in- 
cluding those of Mexico, Peru, Bolivia, ftc., circulated from the year 
1834, at the rate of 4s. 4 d. each, until about ten years ago, when the 
government reduced them to 4s. 2d., which is their present value at 
Malta. 


n. Living . — The necessaries of life are abundant and cheap, narticu- 
larly for persons living in private lodgings ; indeed there is a Maltese 
proverb which says that “ Maltese may live on fish, flesh, and fowl, 
for a halfpenny aniay,” the mat difficulty being to get the halfpenny. 
The ships of war are generally beset with boys, and even men, ready 
to dive for a halfpenny ; and the many hours during which they wait 
for the chanoe of getting it seem almost to confirm the truth of the 
proverb. The number of furnished bouses in Valetta, and in the 
towns on the other side of the great harbour, is daily increasing. 
They are superior in comfort to those of Italy, and are less ex- 
pensive. 

o. Matte se Art . — Travellers who are interested in the early history of 
art will find many things in Malta which deserve attention. A resident 
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artist, Mr. Hysler, has preserved, in exceedingly good outline copies, j 

almost every object of artistic value to be met with in the island. 

These works seem to show that painting was making the same progress 
here as in Italy at the revival ; and they may probably be regarded 
as forming an intermediate class between the Itvzantino and Italian 
schools. The early Maltese paintings are generally characterised by a 
hardness of outline, combined with considerable beauty in tho com- 
position. The stranger will scarcely fail to remark that the Maltese 
exhibit a striking taste for architecture ; many of the public buildings 
in Valetta are not surpassed in any capital; and instances arc not 
wanting in small and remote villages of tasteful and even decorative 
architecture. 

4. Excursions from Valetta. 

a. Floriana ; b. CiUa-Vecchiaj c. Monte Benjemma ; d. Boschetto ; 

e. Sliema , S . Julian's Bay ; f. BircJtircara ; g. A to, Nasciaro, 

S . PauTs Bay, MdUha Bay ; h. Zeitun ; i. Crendi, El Minaidra ; 

j. MaJduba ; k. Gono. 

We shall now proceed to notice some of the excursions which may 
be made into the interior of the island. The usual mode of travelling 
Is either on horseback or in a carriage on two wheels, peculiar to Malta, 
clumsy in construction, but not altogether disagreeable. The only 
apology offered by the natives for retaining such vehicles is, that, 44 if 
anything happens to go wrong, everybody knows how to set it right.” 
Carriages with a pair of horses let at 45 dollars a-month ; a pair of 
horses without carriage, 40 dollars ; by the day, 3 dollars ; a saddle- 
horse is usually a dollar and a half arday. 

a. Beyond the walls of Valetta is the suburb of Floriana, where the 
Botanic Garden deserves a visit. The House of Industry here is an 
admirable institution, founded by the late Marchioness of Hastings, for 
the education of poor children in various useful trades, chiefly for the 
purpose of supplying the hospitals and prisons with clothing. Upwards 
of ZOO female children are thus employed; shoemakiug, spinning, 
weaving linen and cotton fabrics, are taught ; and the cleanliness and 
good order apparent in every department are very pleasing. Floriana 
oontains extensive barracks, capable of containing 1000 men, and 
several agreeable villas, the residences of many English families officially 
connected with the garrison. It has been already stated that the 
principal Protestant burial-grounds are in the Floriana bastions, 
between this and Citta-Vecchia, the road is crossed by the great Aque- 
duct, constructed by the Grand Master Vignacourt in 1635, for the 
supply of Valetta with water. It is carried over arches and through 
subterranean channels for a distance of 16,885 yards, and is supplied 
by numerous springs. 


I 
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b. Citta-Vscchia, the Medina Of the Saracens and the Notabile of 
the Arragonese kings, is situated in the centre of Malta, on one of the 
highest points of the island. It was rained by the rise of V&letta, and 
its magnificent houses and palaces are now almost entirely deserted. 
Many of these fine residences may be hired at a rent of from 6/. to 10/. 
a year. The Cathedral is said to be built on the site of the house of 
Publius, the Roman governor at the time of St. Paul's shipwreck. It 
is dedicated to the great Apostle. The present edifice was built from 
the designs of Gafla, after tne old one had been destroyed by an earth- 
quake in 1693. It contains a fine specimen of Byzantine painting on 
wood, a full-length figure of St. Paul in low relief : the folds of the 
drapery are embossed with silver plate. In the suburb called Rabbato 
is the Grotto of St. Paul, over which a church was erected in the 
17th century. St. Paul is said to have lived in this cave during his 
three months' residence as the guest of Publius. The cave is said to 
have the miraculous property of not increasing in size, although portions 
of the stone are constantly carried away as relics. The subterranean 
chapel contains a marble statue of the Apostle by Gafift. 

Among the other interesting objects at Citta-Vecchia are the Cata- 
comb*, also in the suburb of Rabbato. They are very extensive, and 
are more spacious than those of Rome or Sicily. They are excavated 
in the soft tertiary limestone of the island, and run for a considerable 
distance under ground. The tombs are generally arranged in chambers 
to receive two persons ; the places for the head are well preserved. A 
very large proportion of them are tombs of children. Bones very often 
occur, but few antiquities have been discovered. The passages at one 
extremity of the catacombs terminate in a square chamber, containing a 
round slab like a mill-stone, with a lip or edge round its outer margin : 
it is supposed to have been used for washing the bodies. JThe pillars 
supporting the angles of this chamber are rudely channelled in imitation 
of columns. On the roof of many of the tombs a rudely-sculptured 
cross is to be seen. In a private garden in Rabbato is a still more inte- 
resting sepulchre, recently discovered. A well had been sunk upon 
this spot, and in the progress of the work a sepulchral chamber was 
broken into, which was evidently the tomb of a private family : it is 
necessary to descend the well in order to examine it. The discovery 
was rendered more curious by the inscriptions found upon the walls ; 
the hare, the dove, and the words “ in pace posita sunt,” which are 
still legible, confirm the belief that all these sepulchres were the works 
of the early Christians, and most probably used as places of refuge. 
In the same garden are numerous other tombs, extending under a hill 
which is said to be completely undermined by them. 

c. Beyond Citta-Vecohia, at the distance of about 3 m., along a bad 
road, for which donkeys may be hired, is Monte Benjemma , which, 
though the highest land in Malta, is only 690 feet above the sea. The 
face of the precipitous hill is excavated into sepulchral chambers of a 
ruder form and more ancient workmanship than those already men- 
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tioncd. They are called by the Maltese the Carthaginian Tomb*, 
These remains form an exceedingly interesting illustration of the early 
history of the island, and are well deserving the attention of anti- 
quaries. About a mile from Citta-Vecchia, overlooking the valley 
of Boschetto, is the Castle of Vcnlttla built by the Cardinal Grand 
Master of that name, in the 16th century. It is a fine castellated 
building, with a moat and a drawbridge, and commands an extensive 
view. 

d. Boschetto, the only wooded valley in the island, was formerly used 
by tho knights as a preserve for game. Its pretty scenes, enlivened 
with gardens and streams, have made it the general resort for picnic 
parties, which dine in a large grotto in the valley. Near Boschetto is 
the Inquisitor’s palace, now the favourite retreat of young married 
people during the honeymoon. 

e. A ’other pleasant ride from Valctta is round the head of the Qua- 
rantine harbour to Sliema, where is a handsome residence built by a 
Russian banker, and known by the sobriquet of Kremlin. Half a mile 
beyond it is the bay of St, Julian \ where many English families have 
villas, and on whose western side is an ancient palace of the Genoese 
family of Spinola. 

f. From the head of MissidA, the fine line of wharf on the Quarantine 
harbour, where the races are usually held, is the road leading to several 
populous casals, — Birchircara , Lia, Nasciaro , &c. The former is re- 
markable for a very elegant and unique example of tho architectural 
taste of the Maltese, — the church now called tho Chiesa desecrata di 
Birchircara, which deserves to be made known in England by engravings 
of its beautiful details. This church was found too small for the popu- 
lation of the casal, and the inhabitants resolved to build a new one in 
another situation, rather than attempt to enlarge tho existing edifice. 
Another was accordingly commenced at Musta some years ago, on a 
scale of enormous magnitude, considering that the works are entirely 
defrayed by the voluntary subscriptions of the people, and carried on 
by the gratuitous labour of the workmen on festas and holidays. The 
new building was designed by Mr. Grognet, on the plan of the Pan- 
theon at Rome ; its portico is 112 feet long, and 60 high, with double 
columns ; the interior diameter of the circle is 125 feet. Though many 
objections might be made to the proportions of this edifice, it must 
strike every visitor with surprise to see such a building spring up in a 
small casal like this, with no other resources than the energy ana good 
will of its own people. Building materials are so abundant in Malta, 
and the stone affords such great facilities for working, that labour is 
almost the only thing required on these occasions ; but the most singular 
circumstance connected with the Maltese system of deserting their 
churches as soon as they become too small for the population is that the 
position of the village changes likewise. The old houses are pulled 
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down, and new ones erected round the modem church ; within a few 
months of its completion the old site is entirely abandoned, and the 
inhabitants are found to have migrated from their former locality. 
Birchircara is only one among many instances of this migration of the 
Maltese peasantry. 

g. Cased Lia contains many villas and oountry seats. In the adjoining 
Cased Nasciaro , on the brow of the rock above the salt-works, are 
several sepulchral excavations, like those already described. Nasciaro, 
in Arabic signifying the “ place of the Nazarenes,” was the first Chris- 
tian village in Malta. From the salt-works is a road leading to St. 
Paid's Bay , a favourite ride, said to be the scene of the shipwreck of the 
Apostle. Beyond is AfeHeha Bay , locally famous for a chapel and 
miraculous picture of the Madonna. Beyond is Marfa, where passengers 
embark for Qozzo. 

h. Leaving Valetta in the other direction, the stranger may visit Caeal 
Zeitun , the most populous in the island, celebrated for its religious festa 
of San Gregorio, a visit to which is one of the ordinary stipulations of 
the Maltese women in every marriage contract. It is also remarkable 
for the prevalence of ophthalmia and for the number of its blind : a 
great majority of the blind musicians who frequent the streets of Valetta 
are natives of this casal. At a short distance is Marsa Scirocco , near 
which stood a Temple of Hercules. Not far from the village, in the 
precipitous cliff, is Hassan's Cave , said to have been once occupied by a 
corsair, a remarkable place, well worthy of being visited. 

i. About 6 miles from Valetta is Casal Crendi , S.E. of which, at the 
distance of a mile and half, are the most remarkable ruins yet discovered 
in Malta. For many years large masses of Cyclopean masonry have 
been visible above ground, and the place has been called by the natives, 
from time immemorial, Gebel Keem , corresponding to “ mountain of 
worship.” About ten years ago the then Governor, Sir Henry Bouverie, 
caused the site to be excavated, under the direction of Mr. Vance, who 
was materially assisted during the progress of the work by Sir Vincent 
Caaolani. A regularly constructed building was discovered, more 
remarkable in arrangement, and far more interesting in regard to the 
antiquities it contained, than the Giant’s Tower in Gozzo, which it much 
resembles in architectural construction, though inferior to it in dimen- 
sions. The extreme area of the building is 105 feet by 70. The outer 
wall by which it is surrounded is about 10 feet high, formed of one tier 
of stones placed vertically, and joined with great exactness. The prin- 
cipal entrance is from the S.E. The building consists of two large 
parallel chambers of unequal length, divided into several apartments, 
communicating with each other, and with many smaller enclosures of a 
circular or oval form, branching off from the principal apartments. The 
first of these parallel chambers, on entering from the S.E., is divided 
into three parte ; in the oentr&l division is an oblong stone bearing the 
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figures of two serpents, and a small pilaster, on the sides of which is the 
representation of a tree. A peculiar kind of ornament is common to 
‘ all the princqal members of the building, consisting of round holes 
punctured all over the stones, extending little dccjwr than the surface. 
The second great chamlwr communicates with the former by a door- 
way ; it contains two altars and several cells roofed with stones of 
immense magnitude. A small chamber adjoining this contains two 
similar altars. In another chatnlier near this large quantities of 
bones, of men as well as quadrupeds, were discovered ; among these 
was a human skull, buried two feet beneath the floor, and evidently 
belonging to the Ethiopian race. Among the other relics disinterred 
were fragments of tibia;, implements of husbandry, vases of baked clay, 
and eight small headless figures : one of these is a female figure ; the 
rest are dwarf images with disproportionate and monstrous limbs, in 
grotesque attitudes, resembling the Bacchus in the Pompeii collection 
at the Museo Borbonico of Naples. Six of these figures are of Maltese 
stone, and two of terra cotta. In the neck of many of them is an aper- 
ture with lateral holes, through which It was apparently intended to 
affix a head at pleasure by means of strings. 

Professor Orioli, of Bologna, who visited the ruins soon after they 
were excavated, considers them sepulchral cells of a very ancient Phoe- 
nician city, which must, in his opinion, exist in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood: he considers that the outer circle marks the limits of the 
sacred precincts, and that the figures were employed to represent the 
portraits of the dead. Although the usual Maltese name of these sin- 
gular ruins is Gebel Kcem, they are also called Hagar Keem, “ the 
upright stone.** This name has been improperly written Khcm, and 
has been supjxjsod to bear some relation to Egypt, or the land of Ham 
(Khem). “ With regard to these peculiar structures and the people by 
whom they were buiP,! w*‘il not,” says Sir Gardner Wilkinson, “ pre- 
tend to offer any opinion. Their general appearance has rather a 
druidical character, and, from their antiquity and the occupation of the 
island by the Phoenicians, we might attribute them to that people ; but 
the ahseuoe of all inscriptions leaves the matter in uncertainty, and 
the small headless figures discovered there (now preserved in the 
government library at Valetta) in no way aid in solving the ques- 
tion.” 

About 120 feet to the N. of these ruins are other semicircular enclo- 
sures, made with stoues placed upright in the ground ; and in the 
neighbourhood, but nearer the sea, at a place called El Minaidra , are 
ruins similar to the Hagar Keem, which are also deserving of exami- 
nation. 

j. Makluba , near Crendi, is a singular depression in the rocky soil, with 
a garden in the bottom, having some resemblance to the Pozxo dTtalia, 
near Alatri, in the Papal States. It is upwards of 100 feet in depth, 
and is supposed to have been formed by the sinking of a vast cavern 
communicating with the sea. The bottom is about 95 paces long by 
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80 broad ; the vegetable earth which covers it is so deep, that the sub- 
jacent rock has never been reached. In the neighbouring village of 
Zurico the inhabitants are remarkable for their fair complexion and blue 
eyes, the very reverse of the ordinary characteristics of the Maltese. 
Zurioo is said to be more subject to pulmonary diseases than any other 
.place in the island. 

k. Excursion to Gozzo, distant 5 miles from Malta. Persons who do not 
object to a water excursion may hire a rowing boat at Valetta, and reach 
the island in a few hours. Bowing and sailing boats go over to Goszo 
from Valetta daily, and sometimes a small yacht may be hired for the 
occasion, which is cleaner and more comfortable. Those who prefer 
land travelling must proceed to Marfa, and there embark. Between 
Gozzo and Malta is the small island of Comino. Gozzo, the fabled island 
of Caly pso, is 9 miles long and 5 broad (population in 1838, 16,634). 
The principal landing-place is Miggiara, on the £. end of the island, a 
small fishing village, without any convenient accommodation for 
strangers. Donkeys, or calfeches, may be hired here for proceeding to 
Rabbato. On a hill on the right is Nadar , which supplies the Malta 
market with fruit, and is noted for its pretty women. Gozso is more 
highly cultivated than Malta, and has a richer soil. Its surface is 
diversified with hill and dale, presenting many beautiful valleys, whose 
fresh and luxuriant vegetation offers a striking but most agreeable 
contrast to the arid surface of Malta. The famous Maltese asses, once 
so much prized and exported, were from Gozzo, but injudicious export- 
ation has nearly destroyed the breed. 

On a lofty elevation near the centre of the island is the citadel, 
within whose walla is a comfortable inn. T hp chief town of the island 
is Rabbato, a large and populous town, withgoddliouaes and several 
churches, situated under the citadel. The island is much frequented 
by sportsmen in oonsequenoe of the great quantity of game usually 
to be found there. But its principal object of interest is the remark- 
able ruin known as the Giant's Tower , a fine specimen of Cyclopean 
construction, excavated about 30 years ago by some British officers. 
It is on a grander scale than the ruins at Crendi, though of similar con- 
struction, and evidently the work of the same people. The ruins are 
of a circular form, and the entrance is composed of two large stones, 
18 feet long and 6 feet broad. There are many indications of further 
remains in the vicinity, which more extensive excavations might bring 
to light. The Grotto shown as that of Calypso is not worth a visit. 
A more interesting object is the Table Rock on the S. side of the 
island, detached from the main land, on whose summit, 100 feet above 
the sea, grows the Fungus Metitensis, formerly in great repute for the 
cure of hemorrhage. The passage from the island is effected by means 
of a box running on ropes, in which the visitor is drawn over by 
a person who has previously passed; This process does not look 
very agreeable; but it is perfectly secure, and accidents never 
> happen. 
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5. Society in Malta. 

The society of Malta has been very contemptuously described by 
many passing travellers, who have formed their opinions from the 
evidence of temporary English residents, or from what they have 
themselves seen during a flying visit. The ordinary society to bo 
found at Valetta has very much the character of that met with in all 
garrison towns ; but it is exceedingly unjust to class the entire popu- 
lation in this category. The higher classes of native Maltese are not 
surpassed by those of any country in general intelligence, in highly 
cultivated tastes, or in the accomplishments and personal character of 
individuals. But for many years it has been so much the practice of 
English residents, who have no consequence but that derived from 
official rank, to treat the Maltese with indifference or contempt, that 
there is very little opportunity for a stranger to form any opinion 
except from such examples as may be found in most places where a 
large fleet and garrison are stationed. Those travellers only who have 
had favourable opportunities of seeing Maltese society can be aware of 
their amiable character, of their readiness and ability to communicate 
information, and of their loyalty to the crown of which they were 
voluntary adherents. Among the English residents great hospitality 
generally prevails ; their public establishments are thrown open to 
visitors with singular liberality ; balls and other entertainments are of 
frequent occurrence ; and few persons, even though they may havo 
arrived with very slight introductions, leave the island without agree- 
able recollections of friendships they have formed in it. 

6. Climate. 

The data for forming a correct estimate of the climate of Malta as 
a remedial agent are still imperfect, so far as the evidence depends on 
meteorological observations. It is well known that many invalids, 
for whom a mild dry atmosphere was desirable, have found the climate 
of Malta beneficial ; and it is admitted that it is not only as healthy 
but considerably drier than that of other islands in the Mediterranean, 
and of the towns on the coast of Italy and France, which are resorted 
to by invalids. The mean temperature of Malta, according to the 
observations recorded by the late Dr. Hennen, in his valuable work on 
the Medical Topography of the Mediterranean , is about C3°, the maxi- 
mum 90°, and the minimum 4(F, within doom. His observations on 
the barometer and hygrometer give the following results : — 

Barometer, maximum 3§*8 ; minimum 30*2 ; mean 35*6. 

Hygrometer ft 110; „ 28; ,, 63*1. 

. The principal authorities on the climate of Malta are Dr. Hennen, 
just quoted, who was Inspector-General of Military Hospitals in the 
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Mediterranean ; Dr. Liddell, Physician of the Naval Hospital ; and Dr. 
Sankey, long resident as a medical practitioner at valctta. Dr. 
Hcnnen states that a very large proportion of the native inhabitants 
die of pulmonary consumption ; but this assertion is denied by Dr. 
Sankey and Dr. Liddell, who have satisfied themselves that Dr. Hennen 
was led into an important error by the native practitioners, in con* 
founding phthisis, or pulmonary consumption, with “ Maltese consump- 
tion,’* a disease which has no necessary reference to the lungs. The 
term “ consumption,” in fact, is not understood in the same sens* 
among the native medical practitioners as it is in England ; and, ac- 
cording to their view, it is applied to any wasting or consuming of the 
body, from whatever cause it may originate. Hence deaths from old 
age or debility, or in a frame worn out by chronic disease, ate returned 
in the police reports, to which Dr. Hennen had access, under the head 
of consumption. So that, instead of 6 per cent., as stated by Dr. 
Hennen, the cases of pulmonary phthisis, as recorded in Dr. Liddell’s 
tables, do not exceed 3 per cent. ; and Dr.. Sankey confirms this fact 
by stating that certainly not a fourth part ol the cases returned by the 
native physicians as consumption have any connexion with the lungs. 
Sir James Clark, in his ( Summary of the Climate,’ drawn up from 
Notes supplied by Dr. Liddell and Professor Galland of the University 
of Malta, states that, “ as a winter climate, from the middle of October 
to the middle of January, it can scarcely be surpassed ; towards the 
middle of January the weather becomes unsettled ; February and 
March are boisterous and rainy ; April, as elsewhere, is proverbially 
variable ; and before June phthisical patients should leave the island 
to avoid the sultry summer heat. The climate maybe considered 
pretty equable, the range of temperature during the 24 hours seldom 
- exceeding 0*. The air is almost always dry and clear ; gales of wind 
are not frequent ; but Malta may be said to be a windy place, particu- 
larly in spring. Thunder-storms are oommon during the rainy season. 
The fall of rain is supposed to be about 15 inches.” Sir James Clark, 
in reference to the influence of the climate on disease, observes that 
“ the diseases in which Dr. Liddell has observed the climate of Malta 
serviceable, in conjunction with the important preliminary sea voyage 
to it, have been asthma connected with chronic bronchitis, scrofulous 
swellings and eruptions, dyspepsia, and hypochondriasis, and that 
atrophy and disordered state of health which are induced by over-active 
therapeutics. He considers the climate to be peculiarly conducive also 
to the health of the aged. Dr. Sankey has found it beneficial in 
chronic rheumatism. The mortality among Maltese children is enor- 
mous, from their scanty and improper food ; but .the Maltese women, 
when well fed, make excellent wet-nurses ; and the English children 
that are reared by them, or by their own mothers, thrive remarkably 
well in Malta. The diseases of children, such as measles, scarlet fever, 
and hooping-cough, are comparatively mild. The immunity of Malta 
from any endemic disease, the ordinary good health enjoyed by the 
natives and by the English, as well as by persons from other countries 
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resident there, and the actual state of the weather throughout the 
year, have given a character for salubrity to the climate. But from 
the statistical tables of Major Tulloch, it appears that, even as regards 
the indigenous inhabitants, Malta is by no means so healthy as Britain. 
It seems to enjoy only the average salubrity of the states of the south 
of Kuroiw.” To these remarks we may add that, so far as benefit is 
derivable from sca-air and sea-voyaging in a mild atmosphere — which 
is now admitted by most physicians — Malta has a decided advantage ; 
for the invalid may make short voyages from the island with i>erfect 
facility, and with every comfort which the improved system of naviga- 
tion has introduced. He may also obtain in the island many of those 
necessary comforts and conveniences which few places out of England 
afford in an equal ratio ; and by avoiding the excitement of public 
entertainments, may derive very material advantage from a temporary 
sojourn. 


7. Language. 

The language commonly spoken in Maltese society, and in the 
shops, is Italian. The native Maltese language so closely assimi- 
lates with the Arabic, that the islanders are perfectly understood 
in all the ports of Africa and Syria. According to the opinion of 
Cardinal Mezzofanti, the Maltese language is a mixture of Arabic and 
Punic. Attempts have recently been made to reduce it to a written 
language, by the employment of Roman letters, and the invention of 
new ones to convey the guttural sounds. But such attempts can only 
be attended with partial success ; and the suggestion of the learned 
Professor Farish and others, to restore the Arabic in all its purity, is 
much more worthy of encouragement. 

8. History. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that there is scarcely any island 
in the Mediterranean which has had so many masters as Malta. We 
are told by Homer that it was first peopled by the Phseacians. After 
being successively colonised by Phoenicians, Greeks, and Carthaginians, 
it became permanently attached to the Roman empire in the second 
Punic war. On the mil of that empire it was seized by the Vandals 
and the Goths, and subsequently became part of the Eastern 
empire. In 870 the inhabitants revolted, and surrendered to the 
Saracens. From them it passed to the Norman and German pos- 
sessors of the throne of Sicily. It followed the fortunes of that king- 
dom under the houses of Anjou and Arragon ; and was granted in 1522 
by Charles V. to the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, under the Grand 
Master l)e LTsle Adam, then expelled from Jerusalem by Suleiman 
the Magnificent. It remained under the rule of the Order from that 
time to the year 1798, when the Grand Master, Hompesch, a German, 
surrendered it to Napoleon without striking a blow, although in a con- 
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dition to offer the most effectual resistance. After leaving a strong 
garrison of French troops, and plundering the island of all its treasures, 
Napoleon proceeded to Egypt. The French had scarcely been in 
occupation two months when the inhabitants revolted, compelled the 
French to shut themselves up in Valctta, and made a voluntary 
cession of the island to Great Britain. The destruction of the French 
fleet at Aboukir enabled Lord Nelson to commence immediately the 
memorable siege and blockade of the French garrison in Malta, which 
lasted for two years, when the French capitulated and formally sur- 
rendered the island to the British. This cession was confirmed by the 
Congress of Vienna, and thb fact has been recorded by the Maltese in 
the following inscription over the Grand Guard-house in Valetta : — 
“ Magnae et inviefee Britannia Melitensium Amor et Europre Vox has 
Insulas confirmat, a.d. 1814." 

The Blockade of Malta was so remarkable for its duration, as well as 
for the sufferings of the besieged, and the unremitting watchfulness of 
the blockading squadron, that it has scarcely a parallel in histoiy. It 
commenced in September 1798, when, in addition to the ordinary gar- 
rison, the harbour contained the line-of-battle-ship Guillaume Tell, and 
the two frigates La Diane and La Justice, the three ships which reached 
the island after the battle of the Nile. After the expiration of the first 
year’s blockade, provisions had become so scarce that a fowl sold for 
60 francs, a pigeon for 12, a pound of sugar for 22, and a pound of 
coffee for 26 francs. Towards the end of the second year’s siege. 
Admiral Villeneuve determined on making an attempt to send the ships 
to France for assistance ; the Guillaume Tell was sent out with all 
possible precautions, but she was captured by Lord Nelson on the same 
night. Several speronaras were also despatched, but captured. As a 
last resource, the two frigates Diane and Justice were despatched ; but 
on the morning following their departure, a line-of-battle-ship passed 
the harbour, in sight of the whole garrison, with La Diane in company, 
bearing the British flag. The distress of the garrison was extreme ; a 
cartouche of oil sold for 24 to 28 francs, coffee 48 to 68 francs a pound, * 
and sugar from 43 to 48 francs. Horses, mules, cats, dogs, and even 
rats, had been so long consumed, that to hold out longer was impossible. 
The garrison accordingly capitulated in August 1799, after a siege of 
two years and a day, during which the French oonsumed 52,000 shot 
and bombs, and about 700,000 cartridges ; the provisions on which 
they had subsisted during this time would not have lasted more than 
seven months on full allowance. 

Malta has been seven times visited by Plague ; and nothing but the 
strict and rigorous enforcement of its quarantine regulations could have 
preserved it from more frequent visitations of that awful calamity. 
The earliest recorded plagues of Malta occurred in the 16th century 
(1519 and 1593) ; in the following .century it appeared three times, in 
1623, in 1663, and in 1675 ; in the latter year it carried off 1 1,300 
persons. A period of 138 years elapsed before the island was again 
ravaged by this scourge. In 1813 it broke out with fearful violence, 
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having been imported, it is believed, by a vessel from Alexandria, 
which arrived with a foul bill of health, and from which some linen is 
supposed to have been smuggled ashoro. From its commencement in 
April in that year to its cessation in November, 4486 deaths occurred, 
of which 1223 took place ifi Valctta. Its final extinction is to be 
attributed to the judicious measures devised by the governor, Sir 
Thomas Maitland, and carried into execution by Col. Rivarola, Inspector- 
General of Police. The beneficial effects of the system of isolation 
enforced by the governor, on the principle that the disease is com- 
municated solely by actual oontact, were so decided, that he surrounded 
Curmi, where it was raging with great violence, by a cordon of troops 
and a double line of walls ; and having thus confined the disease within 
certain limits, he adopted the bold measure of declaring tliat the plague 
was extinct — an expedient fully justified by its immediate disap- 
pearance. In corroboration of this fact, it may be mentioned, that 
several populous villages in which the system of isolation was enforced 
on the appearance of the pestilence, as Senglca, Crendi, Safi, &c., 
entirely escaped, although tne disease was fatally prevalent in many 
adjacent casals. In 1814 plague appeared at Gozzo, but was extin- 
guished in a few days by the adoption of the same prompt and decisive 
measures of police which Sir Thomas Maitland had found so effectual 
in Malta during the preceding year. [0. B.] 
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The following extract from the late Mr. Stewart Rose's Epistle to 
Mr. Frere, containing a graphic and playful sketch of the characteristic 
features of Malta, may afford some amusement to the reader: — 


" Where neither lake nor river glads the eye. 

Seared with the glare of 'hot and copper slqr;' 

Where dwindled tree o’ershadows withered sward. 

Where green blade grows not ; where the ground Is charred:— 
Where, if from withered turf and dwindled tree 
Ton turn to look upon a summer sea. 

And ipertm ar a'* sail of snowy hue, 

Whitening and brightening on that field of bine; 

Or eye the palace, rich In tapestried hall. 

The Moorish window and tb- massive wall ; 

Or mark the many loitering in its shade, 

In many-coloured garb and guise arrayed ; 

Long-haired Sdavonian skipper, with the red 
And scanty cap which 111 protects his bead ; 

White-kilted Suliot, gay and gilded Greek, 

Grave, tarbanned Turk, and Moor of swarthy cheek ; — 

Or sainted John's contiguous pUe explore. 

Gemmed alter, gilded beam, and gorgeous floor, 

Where yon Imblasoned in m os a i c see 
The symbols of a monkish chivalry ; 

The vaulted roof. Impervious to the bomb, 

The votive tablet, and the victor's tomb. 

Where vanquished Moslem, captive to his sword. 

Upholds the trophies of his conquering lord;— 

Where if, while clouds from hallowed censers ream. 

Ton mute, and fall into a mid-day dream. 

And hear the pealing channt, and sacring bell, 

*Mld the drum's larum and the hurst of shell. 

Short time to mark those many sights which I 
Have sung, short time to dream of days gone by. 

Forced alms must purchase from a greedy cr o wd 
Of lasy beggars, filthy, fierce, and loud. 

Who Landing-place, street, stair, and temple crowd :— 

Where on the sultry wind for ever swells 
The thunder of ten thousand tuneless bells, 

While priestly drones In hourly pageant pass. 

Hived In their several cells by sound of bras* ; — 

Where merry England's merriest month looks sorry. 

And your waste island seems but one wide quarry." 
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Those that would go by the quickest 
and cheapest route — now that the 
line of railway from Paris is nearly 
completed to Marseilles — should go 
through France, and time their ar- 
rival at Marseilles so as to catch one 
of the direct steamers plying between 
that port and Constantinople. Those 
steamers leave Marseilles on the 6th, 
16th, and 26th of each month, and 
make the passage in eight days, so 
that a need not be longer than 
ten days on the road. Those that 
mean to confine their excursions to 
Stamboul and its vicinity want no 
weapons, but those that mean to go 
inland hid better provide themselves 
with some portable efficacious arms, 
such as the smaller sine of Colt's 
revolvers. There are too many ba- 
shi-busuks about to advise any one 
to leave the vicinity of Constanti- 


nople unarmed. 

Travellers who wish to keep in 
good health should recollect that the 
dimato in summer is changing from 
one extreme to another, and that the 


same day, even the same hour, may 
be intensely hot and cold. They 
should wear cotton shirts and flannel; 
their outer dress should be of light 
make and colour, as for India, hot 
they should have some very warm 
and portable outer dothing, to pro- 
vide against a sudden change of tem- 
perature. On coming here they should 
not adopt the Fes, which exposes 
novices to a oo*p d* sofe tf, but they 
should wear white hats or caps of 
W fili a make as to shelter the head 
and keep it oooL Those that would 
smoke agars should bring them, for 
cigars here are as expensive as in 
London, and not near so good. It is 
the mm with gloves snd other small 
luxuries. Goods of this class, add in 
Perm, are bad and dear. It should 
be recollected that the climate of 


Constantinople, with its thin, pure, 


and exciting air. Is salubrious, but 
also very dangerous, and that persons 
of a full habit, or those that are in- 
temperate, are liable to acute diseases 
of an alarming character. Catching 
cold very frequently leads to. bron- 
chitis and pneumonia ; intemperance 
produces dysentery. Wine, cold 
water, milk, and fruit, if not actually 
obnoxious,' are at least dangerous. 
The water should never be drank 
alone, but mixed with wine or ooffee, 
and those that would be in very good 
health should profit from the hint 
the Turin take from the climate, and 
drink as much black ooffee as pos- 
sible. But as Turkish coffee is too 
strong for English palates, it should 
be thinned with water. Cold water 
mixed with ooffee is a delightfril and 
salubrious beverage— at least in this 
country— and those alone can appre- 
ciate it who have vainly sought to 
quench that consuming thirst from 
which all strangers suffer in summer. 

On arriving in the Bosphorus the 
stranger should charter a kaik, but 
not one of the larger Maltese boats. 
The kaiks are by & the safest boats, 
if one gets into them and out of them 
with proper care; and the Maltese, 
anywhere but in Malta, are among 
the greatest scoundrels in the Le- 
vant. The stranger, if conscious of 
having no goods liable to duty (and 
it wmud be strange if he had), should 
reffase to be taken to the Custom* 
house, where he would be detained 
to no purpose. He should tell the 
kaikshl to take him to Tophana. 
His merely saying the word is quite 
enough. One man with one man's 
luggage should pay four piastres for 
his xaik, two men should pay six. 
I make no mention of laaiet, for 
they have no business here, and 
would only be miserable. The Cus- 
tom-house officers on the landing 
stage at Tophana will help the stran- 
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ger out of the kaik, see that his lug- 
gage is taken out, and load it on the 
back of a hainal or porter. For this 
sendee the Custom-house officer ex- 
pects a bakshish of three piastres, 
and should have it, but not until he 
has asked for it. The stranger 
should name the hotel he wishes to 
go to, and the hamal will conduct 
him. If more than one hamal seizes 
the luggage, they should be left to 
fight it out among themselves. If 
the luggage be really one man’s 
the stranger will pay the 
flame money to two or three which 
he would have paid to one, namely, 
five piastres, or, if he wishes to be 
very liberal, seven. To avoid useless 
disputes the landlord should be told 
to pay the money. 

But before the ha mils are sent 
away it is necessary to have a preli- 
minary settling with the landlord. 
In ordinary times it is a general rule 
in the East to inquire the price ofj 
room, breakfast, and dinner, aud it 
is equally a matter of course to offer 
one-third or even one-half of the sum 
demanded. But these are extraordi- 
nary times. The hotels, or rather 
the boarding-houses which are called 
hotels, are full to overflowing, and 
for one guest who leaves the house, 
deterred by the prices, the landlord 
may have two or three next day, who 
will give any money for a bed and a 
plaoe at the table d'hdte. Therefore, 
as matters stand, though the price 
should be Inquired for to checa the 
landlord’s extravagant fancy on the 
day of reckoning, but trifling abate- 
ments, if any, can be expected from 
the sum demanded, which is likely, 
to be 12 fr. per day for room, break- 
fast, and dinner; but 12 fir. is cheap ; ; 
15 fir. is not an extraordinary de-, 
mand, and in many instances 20 fr. : 
per day have been demanded, and 
nave been given. In any ease the 
stranger should refuse to settle the 
price with the landlady if the husband 
be absent. He should rather wait, 
for the return of the master of the' 
house, for, greedy and grasping as 


the Greeks are (most of the hotel- 
keepers are either Greeks or Mal- 
tese), the women are by far more 
greedy and grasping, and decide 
their bargains with an unblushing 
hardness which utterly cou founds the 
wanderer from countries where 44 the 
cold in dime are cold in blood.” 

The stranger should not look for 
information front the landlord or the 
waiters of his hotel. They know 
nothing, and, generally speaking, are 
not even able to tell him in which 
direction to go to the British lega- 
tion. But if they give him informa- 
tion, nine times out of ten it will be 
found to be incorrect. The very first 
thing which a man must learn in the 
streets of Pera is to depend entirely 
upon himself, to follow his own 
judgment in everything, and to prefer 
acting upon his own crude impres- 
sions to acting upon the advice which, 
by dint of perseverance, he can 
worm out of the inhabitants of the 
plaoe. Above all, let him at once 
understand that almost all the per- 
sons who surround him are nearly 
quite aa much stranger* in Pera as 
he himself, for, though they may 
have lived here for yean, they do 
not know or understand anything, 
because they can see no reason why 
they should. We often object to 
the Turks that they have treated this 
country as if they merely camped in 
it. Tiie same may be said of the 
Christians and Franks of Pera ; they 
take no interest in the place and its 
ways, and, though they pass their 
lives here, they treat the town as 
an encampment, a sort of halting- 
place on a vagabondising tour. 

Though in the first instance it is 
necemary to go to an hotel, a prudent 
stranger will not remain there, bat 
look out for some furnished lodgings. 
The only way to find them is to walk 
through the principal streets and 
inquire in the various shops, for bills 
in the windows announcing the fact 
thatftumished lodgings are to let are 
almost unknown. The few booses 
where such notices are displayed are 
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always full. The people of Pera may at liberty to go if you don't like the 
be said to detest advertising ; the house." But, if the stranger retains 
majority of their shops have not really the mastership of his own 
even the name of the firm written up. movements by not binding himself 
But all the shops that display a pro- for more than a day, he will meet 
prietor's name are driving a roaring with a small degree of attention, and, 
trade. If, by dint of asking questions, strange to tell, in that ease no one 
the stranger has found a house with will ask him to pay in advance, 
rooms to let, he will have to combat Where the people refuse to let their 
two propositions which are invariably lodgings by the day, there thestranger 
made. Not content with lettinp the had better refuse to live, for assur- 
room, the people will propose giving edly the proprietors calculate upon 
him breakfast and dinner also. He a month's rent for a fortnight's occu- 
may accept the breakfast, but he pation. The price of lodgings varies 
should decline the dinner, for in according to the sise of the room and 
most cases he will have to eat it house ; 2 fr. per day is very cheap, 
alone, in the wont room of the and 10 fr. per day very dear. Very 
house, served on a dirty tablecloth, good rooms, not too much infested 
by a grumbling servant, while the with vermin, may be had for from 4 
children of the house come in and to 6 francs per day, and, if the bar- 
look at the barbarian taking his gain be well driven, the breakfast 
meal. The reason why the people of should be included in that sum. A 
Peru are so fond of making contracts room, when hired, should be taken 
for furnishing dinner is, mat of six possession of at once, for the land- 
dinners bat three are eaten. The lords here do not scruple to let the 
stranger gets disgusted, and, foiling same room twice in a day, and he 
in with mends and acquaintances, he who comes first occupies it, while the 
naturally goes and dines at an hotel, man who comes too late is in a very 
He eats one dinner, and pays for awkward position, especially if be 
two ; and, since in the end he most has given up his room in the hotel.- 
dine at an hotel, he had better do so A slow or careless person may most 
from the first. There are no restau- unexpectedly find himself on the 
rani* where a man can dine h la carte, pavement, with his traps loaded on 
The prices for dinner in the hotels the shoulders of two hamals, whose 
vary from 3 fr. to 5 fr. per day. language he does not understand, but 
The next proposition, which the whose impatient gestures ask, as 
stranger should resolutely decline, is plainly as words can tell, “ Where, 
to take the rooms by the month, m the name of all that is absurd, are 
Some trifling difference in the price we to go to ? ** 
is held oat as a bait, but it should I beueue these bints will suffice to 
not be swallowed. If taken for a help a stranger over the difficulties of 
month the landlord will also insist the first few days, and enable him 
on prepayment, and every complaint by settling down quietly to live and 
of rudeness, filth, and neglect, is learn the manners and customs of the 
after that met with the cool rejoinder, Perote Franks . — Daily ifowa 
“ Siete padrone," “ You are perfectly 
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INTRODUCTION. 

a. General Hints for Travelling in Turkey. 

“ Throughout European, and a great jiortion of Asiatic Turkey, as 
also in Persia and Central Asia, people travel on horseback. With the 
same horses the average rate may be 20 to 25 miles a day. With 
post-horses, changing at stages varying from 10 to 18 miles, 60 
miles a day may be easily accomplished ; 100 is fast travelling ; 150 
the fastest ; 600 miles in four days and a half, and 1200 in ten, are, 
indeed, feats, but not very common ones. 

“ This mode of travelling, even when not going at such a pace as 
that just mentioned, involves hardships, exposure, and fatigue. It is 
not a recreation suited to all men, and is trying even to those who are 
vigorous and indifferent to luxuries and comforts ; yet there is none 
of that languor and feverishness that so generally result from travelling 
on wheels, but in their stead invigorated health, braced nerves, and 
elevated spirits. You are in immediate contact with nature. Every 
circumstance of scenery and climate becomes of interest and value, and 
the minutest incident of country or of local habits cannot escape observa- 
tion. A burning sun may sometimes exhaust, or a summer-storm 
may drench yon, but what can be more exhilarating than the sight of 
the lengthened troop of variegated and gay costumes dashing at full 
speed along to the crack of the Tartar whip and the wild whoop of the 
turugte t What more picturesque than to watch their reckless career 
over upland or dale, or along the waving line of the landscape, — 
bursting away on a dewy mom, or racing 'home* on a rosy eve? 

u You are constantly in the full enjoyment of the open air of a 
heavenly climate, — its lightness passes to the spirits, — its serenity 
sinks into the mind. You are prepared to be satisfied with little, to 
support the bad without repining, to enjoy the good as a gain, and to 
be pleased with all things. You are fit for work and glad of rest ; you 
are, above all things, ready for your food, which is always savoury 
when it can be got, and never unseasonable when forthcoming. But 
here it will be seen that no small portion of the pleasures of eastern 
travel arises from sheer hardship and privation, which increase so much 
our real enjoyments, by endowing us with a frame of mind and body 
at once to enjoy and to endure. It is also from such contingencies 
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Alone that those amongst us who have not to labour for their daily 
bread can obtain an insight into the real happiness enjoyed three times 
a-day by the whole mass of mankind who labour for their bread and 
hunger for their meals. 

“ To travel in the East with comfort or advantage, it is necessary 
to do so according to the rule and custom of the country. This it is 
easy to lay down as a rule, but very diflicult to put in practice, because 
it supposes long experience and perfect acquaintance with a subject 
when you enter only on its threshold. Hut, supposing that this can 
be effected, you will proceed on your rambles, accompanied by attendants 
who perform the various functions of your establishment as they would 
do in a fixed abode ; you carry also along with you every requisite and 
comfort, and feel yourself almost entirely independent of circumstance 
or assistance ; and thus, in the desert, as in the peopled city, the asso- 
ciations of home pursue you, and practically inform you of those 
feelings of locomotive independence, and of that combination of family 
ties and nomadc existence, which are tho basis of Eastern character. 
How do these inquiries, which appear at a distance so abstruse, become 
homelj' and simple when you surround yourself with the atmosphere 
of custom ? Tou can at once lay your hand on motives ; you spring 
at once to conclusions, without the trouble of reflection, or the risks 
which so unfortunately attend the parturitions of logic. Placed among 
a strange people, if you inquire, you must use language not applicable 
to their ideas ; if you argue, you deal with your impressions, not theirs ; 
but when you put yourself in a position similar to theirs, you can 
feel as they do, and that is the final result of useful investigation. 
Burke, in hts essay on the • Sublime and Beautiful,’ mentions an 
ancient philosopher who, when he wished to understand the character 
of a man, used to imitate him in everything, endeavoured to catch the 
tone of his voice, and even tried to look like him : never was a better 
rule laid down for a traveller. 

“ If I might recal one hour from this simple and nomade existence 
more delicious than the rest, it would be that of the evening bivouac, 
when you choose your ground as fancy or caprice may decide, — on a 
mountain-brow, or in a secluded vale, by a running brook, or in a 
•ombre forest; where, become familiar with mother earth, you lay 
yourself down on her naked bosom. There you may establish sudden 
community with her other children — the forester, the lowland plough- 
man, or toe mountain shepherd; or call in, to share your evening 
repast, some weary traveller, whose name, race, and land of birth may 
be equally unknown, and who may, in the pleasing uncertainty but 
certain instruction of such intercourse, wile the evening hour away 
with tales of the desert or stories of the capital, and may have visited, 
in this land of pilgrims, the streams of Cashmere, or the parched Sahara. 

“But though never can you better enjoy, still nowhere can you 
more easily dispense with, man's society than in your tent, after a 
long day’s fatigue. It is a pleasure which words cannot tell to watch 
that portable home, everywhere the same, spreading around its magic 
curie, and roaring on high its gilded ball ; as cord by cord is pickete d 
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down, it assumes its wonted forms, and then spreads wide its festooned 
porch, displaying within mosaic carets and piled cushions. There the 
traveller reel man, after the labour of the day and the toil of the road — 
his ablutious first performed at the running stream and his nomas 
recited, — to grace away the last gleam of twilight, in that absorbed 
repose which is not reflection, which is not vacancy, but a calm com- 
muning with nature, and a silent observation of men and things. Thus 
that pensive mood is fostered, aud that soberness of mind acquired, 
which, though uot morose, is never trivial, and, though not profound, 
is natural and true. Thus, at home in tlie wilds, should the Mussul- 
man be seen, picturesque in his attire, sculpturesque in bis attitude, 
with dignity on his forehead, welcome on bis lips, and poetry in all 
around. With such a picture before him, the ever-busy Western may 
guess at the frame of mind of those to whom such existence is habitual, 
and who thence carry into the business of life the calm we can only 
And in solitude, when, escaping from our self-created world of cir- 
cumstance, we can visit and dwell for a moment with the universe, and 
converse with it in a language without words/' — Urquhart . 

b. Routes from England to Tubxet : Steamers, &c. 

N.B. The days of sailing and other regulations specified in the 
following routes, and throughout this work, axe those fixed at the 
present time (March, 1854). As changes frequently take place, reference 
should be made, before starting, to Wheatley's Mental Companion. 

Many travellers visit Turkey from Egypt or Greece, in which oase 
they will probably first make their way to Syra, that great centre 
of the steam navigation of the Levant, and from whence there is frequent 
steam communication with Constantinople, Smyrna, Salonica, Bey rout, 
Alexandria, Athens, Malta, &c . 

The main routes from England to Turkey direct are : — 

I. From London to Constantinople, by Vienna, the Danube, and the 
Black Sea (in about 10 days). 

From London to Vienna, by Os tend, Cologne, Dresden, and Prague, 
in about 72 hours. Vienna to Constantinople, by the Danube and 
Black Sea, in about 7 days. A quick steamer* leaves Vienna every 
Friday at 9 a.m., reaching Galatz on the following Tuesday afternoon. 
There passengers are transshipped into a larger steamer, and reach 
Constantinople on the following Thursday. To reach Constantinople 
by this route or the next (II.) need not cost more than 20f. first-class 
fare. Second-class fare is abopt one-third less. 

A variation of this route would be to leave the steamer at Semlin, 
and then ride to Constantinople from Belgrade. (Section II., Route 1.) 

II. From London to Constantinople, by Vienna and Trieste (in about 
12 days). 

London to Trieste, by Ostend and Vienna, in about 6 days. Trieste 
to Constantinople, in about 7 days, by the Austrian UoyiPe Steamers, 
• K3. Stopped Moot the opening e € the war, ISIS. 
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which start every Thursday at 4 f.m., stopping at Corfu, Syra, Smyrna, 
the Dardanelles, &c. 

JII. From Southampton to Constantinople, hy Gibraltar and Malta 
(in about 15 days). 

The Peninsular and Oriented Company's Steamers sail from South- 
ampton for Smyrna and Constantinople on the 27th of every month. 
Fare, first-class, 302. ; second-class, 10/. Also on the 4th and 20th of 
every month for Malta, whence there arc French steamers to Athens, 
Smyrna, and Constantinople, on the 5th, 15th, and 25th of every 
month. 

A variation of this route would be to proceed from London to Mar- 
seilles, and then embark on board the French steamers for the Levant, 
which start about 3 times every month. 

It will be seen that, of the above Routes, I. and II. are both cheaper 
and more expeditious than III. All heavy luggage should be sent by 
the Mediterranean steamers, to meet the traveller at Smyrna or Con- 
stantinople. Full information may be obtained at the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company's offices, 122, Leadenhall Street. 

c. Requisites foe Travelling : Luggage, Clothes, Ax. ; 

Presents ; Letters of Introduction. 

“ A tent is the first requisite, the old cities and places of the greatest 
interest being frequently distant from the modem towns or khans ; 
and a good tent makes die traveller quite independent of the state of 
the health of the town. It is desirable that the tent should be of 
waterproof material. Great use may be found in an oilcloth hammock, * 
which may be hung from pole to pole, and is always of use to spread 
under the mattress when the ground is wet. A carpet may be pro- 
cured in the country, but a mattress must be taken ; also a canteen, 
containing the nsual requisites for cooking and for making tea, and a 
lantern. Arrowroot is the most portable and convenient material for 
the traveller's store ; it may be prepared in five minutes, and a basin of 
this will stay the appetite until the dinner can be prepared, which, 
what with pitching the tent, lighting the fire, and theprooessof cooking, 
must frequently be delayed an hour or two after the traveller halts. 
Rice is necessary, and tea, hot or cold, the greatest of all luxuries. I 
have always found the convenience of carrying a gimlet among my 
travelling stores; it is a substitute for nail, hook, and hammer: 
inserted into the wall, it forms a peg, by which my clothes ore fre- 
quently kept from the damp and dirty floor, or to which I can hang 
my watch, glass, or thermometer. The traveller will, of course, be 
prepared with every requisite for the tailor, and will take a few simple 
medicines.’’ — Fellows* It is to be observed, however, that a tent, 
though highly useful in Asia,' is unnecessary and unusual in European 
Turkey. 

Protection from Fsroim. — All parts of the East abound in vermin 
of every description, each annoying the wearied traveller, and some by 
their bite occasioning serious pain or illness. An apparatus for obviat- 
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ing this evil was invented by Mr. Levinge, and is thus described by 
Sir Charles Fellows, who used it in travelling in Asia Minor. — “ The 
whole apparatus may be compressed into a hat-case. A pair of calico 
sheets, 0 feet long, sewed together at the bottom and on both sides (No. 
1), are continued with muslin of the same form and size sewed to 
them at their open end (No. 2); and this muslin is drawn tightly 
together at the end of the tape. Within this knot are three or four 
loose tapes, about 18 inches long, with nooses at their ends, through 
which, from within, a cane is threaded so as to form a circle, extending 
the muslin as a canopy, which in this form is suspended. These canes 
must be in three pieces, 3 feet long, each fitting into the other with a 
socket or ferrule. The entrance to the bed is by a neck from the calico 
(No. 3), with a string to draw it tightly together when you are 
within. It is desirable that the traveller snould enter this bed as he 
would a shower-bath, and having his night-shirt with him. When the 
end formed of muslin is suspended, the bed forms an airy canopy in 
which the occupant may stand up and dress in privacy, no one being 
able to see him from without, while he can observe all around. To 
prevent accidents from tearing the apparatus, I have found that the 
best mode of entering it was to keep the opening in the middle of the 
mattress, and, standing in it, draw the bag entrance over my head.” 



“ During the day the traveller may read and write within it free from 
the annoyance of flies, and in the evening, by placing a candle near the 
curtain, he may pursue his occupations undisturbed by gnats. It will 


"be spent in the open air. The price of this apparatus need not exceed 
6 dollars. Some travellers take brass or iron bedsteads, which are a 
great protection against vermin ; the only objections to them are their 
weight, and the loss of time required to nx them for the night, and to 
pack them in the morning. A mattress spread on the ground, with a 
piece of oilcloth of the same size under, will be found a sufficient pro- 
tection against damp.”* Travellers who have used Mr. Levinge’s 
contrivance have found it answer the purpose effectually ; it excludes 
bugs and mosquitoes, and, when carefully managed, fleas also. 

* Measrt. Maynard and Harria, 1M, Leadenhall-atreet, have mads thia apparatus muter 
Hr. LtTinga'a taatrnetkne, and fomisfa it complete, of the beat material!, for U. U. 
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REQUISITES FOR TRAVELLING. Turkey. 

The following stores should form ixirt of the traveller’s equipage 
when travelling cn grand seigneur ; but as it will be found impracticable, 
under ordinary circumstances, to carry them all, a selection must be 
made, from time to time, of such as are most necessary. They may be 
found good at Corfu and Malta, Smyrna, Constantinople, and Athens. 

Tea, which is good at Malta and Athens, and particularly so at Con- 
stantinople, where the caravan tea may sometimes be had from Odessa. 

Chocolate, a nutritious and variable store, and prepared without 
difficulty. 

Coffee is sold in every town, and is particularly cheap at Malta, but 
in general better at Smyrna. The real Mocha coffee is seldom to be 
met with, and hardly ever unadulterated, and it fetches a high price. ^ 

Loaf Sugar . — Egyptian sugar is abundant throughout the East ; it is 
of an inferior quality, and sold cheap. 

Wine. — Good common wine will bo found in most of the Greek 
islands, and at Smyrna, Constantinople, and other large towns of 
Turkey. 

Porter. — Those only who have travelled during the hot season, and 
particularly on the Lower Danube, can form any notion of the luxury 
of porter. It is to be had at Stampa's at Constantinople (Galata}, 
where the price is very moderate. Many persons have attributed their 
escape from the severe malaria fevers or the Danube to the use of 
porter as their common beverage. Of course it can only be carried 
when travelling in a steamer, or in a boat, as on the Danube and the 
Nile. 

Brandy , or spirits of any kind, are preferable as a travelling store, 
as they occupy so much less space ; a good deal will be required, as the 
Turks have less scruple about drinking spirits than wine, and frequently 
ask for some. Brandy is very useful in marshy situations, but should 
be used with moderation. 

Biscuits, made at Malta, are equal to those of England. 

Maocaroni, cheese, Harvey sauce, mustard, pepper, basket-salt, arrow- 
root, preserved meats, portable soup, hams, and dried tongues are 
useful, and absolutely necessary for those who travel in places where 
meat is not to be procured. Lemon and kali powder and Moxon's 
magnesian effervescent powder are useful. Seialitz powders are also 
valuable in glass bottles, but they spoil in paper boxes. 

A canteen may be found by chance at Malta, but it is perhaps better 
to have one from England ; it must contain knives, forks, glasses, * 
plates, teapot, cups ana saucers, and culinary utensils. None of these 
articles should be of silver, nor anything taken of sufficient value to 
tempt a robber. 

Portmanteaus. — The traveller should have a pair of portmanteaus, 
of moderate sice and equal weight, so as to balance each other on a 
pack-saddle. 

A large English hunting-saddle, with holsters for pistols, bottle * , 
memorandum^ook, Ac., a thickly padded saddle-doth, and a bridle . — 
Europeans will find It very difficult to ride on the saddles of the 
countries. 
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A courier's saddle , with tho broad stirrups coated with cork and 
leather, as made in Paris for riding couriers, and a pair of (he leather 
saddle-bags ( Khourij ) made at Constantinople, are invaluable. 

An umbrella is required not only os a protection from tho rain, but 
from the sun ; it should he of double silk. 

A straw hat with a wide brim, or a wide-awake, is the best in hot 
countries. 

A green veil , blue or neutral tinted spectacles , are useful as a protec- 
tion from the glare of the sun. 

A small tent , a hammock , and a small carpet have been already men- 
tioned. 

One or two large pieces of vulcanised India-rubber doth, or, failing 
that, of any other waterproof cloth, are very useful to lay on the 
ground under the body or bod, in the tent, or over the baggage on 
a mule’s back in rainy weather, or elsewhere. 

A basin of Hock tin , a pocket water-flask , a looking-glass, table-cloths, 
sheets and towels , a Kater's compass and aneroid, a thermometer, a 
case qf mathematical instruments , a telescope, drawing paper, pencils, 
Indian rubber, a camp-stool, measuring-tape, and pedometer should be 
taken . 

Small lamps are preferable to candles, and oil is sold in every town. 

A gun may be very useful if the traveller is a sportsman, as game is 
generally very abundant throughout Turkey. 

Linen should be taken in sufficient quantity to last for a month 
without washing. Wearing apparel should be strong. 

Presents . — It is no longer customary to exchange presents in the East 
ss formerly ; still the traveller will often wish to leave some token of 
remembrance with official or other persons from whom he has received 
attention or hoepitality. The best articles to provide for presents are 
English pistols, all sorts of cutlery, and, in general, not those articles 
which possess the greatest intrinsic value, but those which Orientals 
find it most difficult to procure. English gunpowder is very acceptable 
to all classes, from the Pasha to the peasant. A common pocket* 
compass will afford great pleasure, by directing the Moslem how to 
turn his face towards Mecca in his devotions. Prints of the Sovereign 
and the Ministers, political caricatures, and recent London publications 
are highly prised by the Consuls and other English residents abroad. 

Letters of Introduction . — The traveller bound for the East, should 
procure introductions to as many as possible of the following function- 
aries : — the Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands and some of 
the civil and military officers quartered there ; the Admiral and some of 
the officers of the Mediterranean fleet ; the British Minister in Greece ; 
the Ambassador and Consul-General at Constantinople ; the Consuls in 
the towns about to be visited. Should the traveller be unprovided with 
letters, he will do well, nevertheless, to call on his oountrymeu holding 
official situations in the East From them he will obtain full inform** 
tion as to the actual state of the countries in which they reside, and how 
far travelling is safe at any particular moment 
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d. Climate and Seasons; Rules for the Preservation of Health; 

Quarantine. 

Each country should, if possible, be visited at the season of the year 
best suited for travelling in it, as tho pleasure of the journey is thereby 
increased ; and it is moreover essential in point of health that this plan 
should be pursued. 

To those who leave England in the early spring, the following distri- 
bution of time is recommended for the giurul tour of the Levant. 

The months of March, April, and May may be devoted to tlic Ionian 
Islands, Albania, and Greeoe. This period, though short, will suffice 
to visit the most interesting spots, and obtain a general idea of the 
whole. (See Handbook for Greses.) June and the early part of July 
may be occupied with the islands of the Archipelago, the Seven Churches 
of Asia, and the plains of Troy. 

During the rest of July and August the traveller should remain 
quietly at Constantinople, or in the villages of the Bosphorus. The 
summer is seldom oppressively hot there. A tour of Syria and the 
Holy Land may be accomplished in the three succeeding months, and 
Egypt should be visited in winter, and the ascent of the Nile, if pos- 
sible, commenced in November. 

The tour of the southern part of Asia Minor should be made early in 
the spring, advancing northward as the season becomes wanner. For 
the highest parts of Asia Minor— about Erzeroom and in Kurdistan — 
the summer months are the best. 

Travellers who leave England in autumn would do well to commence 
with Malta and Egypt. 

Whatever may be their plans, and to whatever part of the East they 
may bend their steps, travellers should steadily keep in view the neces- 
sity of caution in avoiding all the known causes of sickness in countries 
where medical aid can rarely be procured. As a general rule, inter- 
mittent fever prevails everywhere during the autumn. Sudden chills, 
night dews, and marshy places should be avoided ; and flannel should 
always be worn next the skin. A supply of ^umtne, the grand specific for 
malaria fevers, should be by no means omitted in the travelling stores. 

Quarantine . — This was the greatest annoyance to which travellers in 
the East were exposed on their return to Europe. It is rigidly enforced, 
and can by no means be evaded. The length of quarantine varies ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the rime, and is regulated by the absenoe 
or existence of plague. In former rimes it was seldom less than 10 
days, even when no contagious disorder existed in the place of depar- 
ture. Recent alterations, in accordance with more enlightened views 
of the doctrine of contagion, have effected a remarkable change in this 
respect, and travellers are not now exposed to a tithe of the vexations 
which formerly perplexed them. Indeed, arrivals from Turkey with 
clams hi ZZa of health are now rarely subjected to more than 24 hours* 
quarantine. The best Lauaretto* are those of Malta, Corfu, Syra, and 
toe Pineus. Arrivals at Trieste from the Levant are admitted to free 
pratique forthwith. 
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e. Pass poets, Firmans, Ac. 

A Foreign- Office passport can be bad for 7s. 6 d. by simply applying in 
Downing Street with a tetter of recommendation from a banker ; and no 
British subject should leave England with any other credentials. The 
traveller who crosses the Continent en route for Turkey must have his 
passport vist in London by the Ministers of those states through which 
he passes. In 1844 the Turkish Government issued a notice that no 
foreigner will be allowed to enter Hie Turkish territory without a pass- 
port , vied by one of the Consuls or other functionaries of his own 
country, and also by some Ambassador or Consul of the Sultan. This 
regulation is not always enforced, but trouble may arise from the neglect 
of it. On his arrival at the first large town which is the residence of a 
Governor, the traveller must also provide himself with regular Turkish 
passports. These are of three classes — the Firman, the Bouyourouldi, and 
the Teskereh. The first can only be granted by the Sultan or by a Pasha, 
and cannot be obtained at Smyrna, the Governor of Smyrna being an 
officer of inferior rank. The two latter can be granted by him ; either of 
them will answer the purpose required, but the Bouyourouldi is rather 
an order to the police to provide horses than a passport. It is always, 
however, very useful, in case the traveller should want horses or send 
a messenger, as he then only pays to the postmaster the same as a 
Turkish government oourier, viz. 2$ piastres per hour for a single 
horse. The traveller provided with a Firman will rarely find it 
necessary to use his passport, as it will never be demanded of him ; it 
will only be in case of any difficulty, or of his being forced to apply to 
the authorities for redress, that he will find occasion to present it. It 
is usual, however, when he pays bis respects to a Governor, for his 
interpreter to show it either to Ids Excellency or to his Secretary ; and 
it is sometimes convenient in order to enable the Consuls and Residents 
to be oertain of the traveller's identity. The visa of a passport is half 
a dollar. When the traveller obtains a Firman he should, in order to 
prevent annoyance, endeavour to have his name and title clearly written, 
together with the names of the countries where he intends to travel ; 
and if possible he should obtain a translation of his Turkish pass- 
ports.* 

/. Mode of Travelling — Hire of Horses. 

There are three modes of travelling in the East. The most agreeable 
and oomfortable is that adopted by a Turkish gentleman. It oonsists 
in having several native servants, tents, and either one's own horses or 
those hired from a katerji. The speed is slow, the caravan rarely 
accomplishing more than 20 or 25 m. a day. The tents are pitched in 
the evening, near some mnniiig stream or some pleasant gardens. The 
provisions, either brought from the last resting-place, or purchased in 
the village near the night's encamping ground, are cooked near the 

* la Mr. Bowea’a * Mount Athoa, Tbeaialy, and Epirus,' p mgs IW, will bo found a copy 
and translation of the document generally given in European Turkey. 
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tents, and your servants spread your carpets, prepare your pipes, and 1 
mix your sherbets. This mode of travelling is comparatively cheap, 
but requires some acquaintance with the language and customs of the 
people. It is, undoubtedly, that which commands the most respect, 
enables the traveller to see and to learn most, and causes him least 
fatigue and annoyance. 

The second mode is that usually adopted by Englishmen of certain 
means. It consists in hiring one or two Greeks who speak some 
European language, paying so much a day, and leaving every arrange- 
ment in his or their hands. Some trouble may be spared, but the 
traveller will learn little of the manners and language of the people 
amongst whom he is travelling — will be imposed upon in every way — 
and will pay ten times the real price for everything. He soon becomes 
the mere slave of his dragoman. 

The third mode is the best for one who desires to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the country and people, and to learn something of the 
language. It consists in buying a couple of horses, one for a riding- 
horse, the other for a pack-saddle, on which his luggage — reduoed to 
the smallest compass-—can be placed, and, above it, a native youth 
hired as a servant. In this way the traveller can go from village to 
village, sometimes joining parties or caravans, at others journeying 
alone, according to the nature of the road and the safety of the country. 

He will spend very little. His horses should oost him from 8J. to 121., 
according to the place where he may purchase them ; he ought always 
to be able to sell them, at the end of his journey, for half or two-thirds 
of what he paid for them ; and his daily expenses will amount to 2s. or 
8s. He will lodge in Khan* in the great towns, in the Oda* or public 
rooms in the villages, and in the tents of the wandering tribes when 
crossing the plains which they frequent. He will soon become accus- 
tomed to this mode of travelling, will acquire information without 
trouble, and will become intimately acquainted with the people amongst 
whom he is journeying. In a very few days he will pick up enough of 
the language to make his way ; and, in a short time, will be sue to ! 
converse with the inhabitants with sufficient fluency to render his inter- 
course with them instructive and agreeable. It is this mode of travelling 
that we reoommend to those of limited means who really wish to visit 
the East for the sake of acquiring information and of studying the 
manners of the people. 

For hired horses in Turkey 2} piastres are paid by the hour for each 
home, and there are so many hours calculated between each post-station. 

The horse of the Surudji, or postilion, is to be paid for ; a very small 
present, from 24 to 5 piastres, according to the length of the stage, 
satisfies him. The chief stable-man is entitled to a small gratuity. A 
teskereh, or order for post-horses, must be shown at every station to 
enable the traveller to procure horses. The amount of speed depends 
mainly upon the bakshish, or present to the surudji. 

In every town where a Pasha resides, it is desirable that the traveller 
should visit and obtain from him a teskereh, setting forth everything 
he will require in his journey ; in this teskereh should be inserted an 
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order to billet him upon the Christians in any town or village, to the 
Postmasters to furnisn him with good horses, and, should speed be an 
object, that they shall be driven rapidly, and any other points which 
may strike the traveller as useful. 

The Postmaster in a Turkish town is a man of some consideration. 
The post-stations are usually about 12 to 18 English miles distant from 
each other. 

In those parts of the country where no menzil , or regular posting 
system, has been established, the traveller can hire horses from the 
carriers (in Turkish kharidjis , in Greek ery*ytdT«i\ who are to be found 
in all towns and large villages. 

It must be borne in mind that carriage-roads, in the European sense 
of the term, can hardly be said to exist in Turkey. 

g . Travelling Servants ; Tatars. 

It is difficult to find in England a servant capable of acting as inter- 
preter in Turkey : Misslri, who now keeps the H&td d'Angleterre at 
Pera, was celebrated in this capacity by the author of Eothen . Numbers 
of travelling servants are, however, to be heard of at the hotels of 
Athens, Smyrna, and Constantinople. A really useful and trustworthy 
servant is rarely to be had for less than 1 dollar a day. None should 
be engaged but such as possess good testimonials, and are thoroughly 
acquainted with the dialects of the provinces to be visited. For instance, 
a knowledge of Greek, Albanian, Bulgarian, and Wallachian, is neces- 
sary in European Turkey ; Turkish and Greek are alone required in 
Asia Minor ; in Syria and Egypt, Arabic is also essential. Next to the 
local language, Italian will be found most useful throughout the Levant. 
French is also usually spoken by the European residents, and even by 
some of the higher Turkish authorities. 

If the traveller be accompanied by a Tatar, or Turkish courier, his 
baigain with him is like the Italian patto with the Vetturino. He 
unaertakes to provide horses, food, ana lodging at a fixed price. The 
utility of travelling with these Tatars has been much insisted upon ; 
but, with very few exceptions, they are only of use in providing horses 
without delay, and adding to the consideration of the traveller : on 
arriving at a khan they usually leave their employer to do the best he 
can for himself. They are very expensive, and they may easily be. dis- 
pensed with, unless on a long and speedy Journey, or when 3 or 4 
persons are travelling together. 

h . Accommodation for Travellers. 

There are generally khans, or inns, established at every 2 or 3 houn v 
distance on the road ; but they never offer any further accommodation 
than a clean mat. In European Turkey, excepting in the large towns, 
they are generally bad, ana much infested with vermin. Nothing is 
provided, and the traveller must send out for what he requires. He 
will do well to replenish his stores in the large towns. 
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In the towns of Asiatic Turkey good accommodation for a night or two 
will be found at the khans ; for a longer stay, it is better to hire a 
room in a private house. When the traveller is obliged to put up in a 
khan, the first thing to do before entering his room is to have it well 
swept, cleansed, ana supplied with plenty of water. It is always better 
to try to have a room ill a private house, and by a present given to one 
of the i>coplc of the khan the traveller will generally obtain lodgings. 

In towns where no khans or lodgings are to be found, it is best to go 
up immediately to the convents, or to the governor’s house ; in con- 
vents, however, there is some difficulty in receiving ladies. 

The khans were erected by the order of former Sultans, by the mu- 
nificence of private persons, or from pious bequests of devotees, for the 
accommodation of travellers. They are large buildings surrounding a 
court, in the centre of which is usually a mosque or fountain. The 
rooms are small, generally opening upon a gallery above, or sometimes 
into a colonnade of brick arches on the ground-floor. Thon.-h these 
khans are chiefly occupied by travelling merchants, and the rooms are 
used by them as a depdt for their merchandise, still strangers from all 
parts of the world, of every religion, profession, rank, and quality, may 
lodge in them gratuitously, and nothing is expected on their departure 
but a small present to the Kkanji , or innkeeper. 

On the traveller’s arrival, a key of the bare and unfurnished apart- 
ment allotted to his use is delivered to him. The gate of these khans 
closes soon after sunset; a traveller, therefore, who intends to pass 
the night in one of thorn, should endeavour to arrive before that period, 
as it is not always easy to procure admittance when once the gate is 
shut. Several of them include stalls for horses, camels, and animals of 
all descriptions. 

Through all ports of Turkey there are rural sheds where coffee is 
sold. These arc conveniently erected midway between towns, and are 
advantageous for the mid-day’s rest, invariably offering the luxuries of 
shade and water. Coffee can be procured at all times, and sometimes 
eggs and bread, and even sherbet and milk. I 

Throughout the Ottoman empire the traveller will meet with eating- 1 
houses, called Kafedji*, where fowls, mutton, lamb, kabobs, pigeons, 
rice, Ac., can be procured. In these houses parties are served at small 
low tables of wood or block-tin. Kabobt are a dish in high repute ; it 
consists of mutton chopped small with fat and herbs, then roasted over 
a slow fire on wooden skewers, and served up on thin cakes of bread. 
Ptiaf, the favourite Eastern dish, is composed of rice, with portions of 
meat, vegetables, or fruit. Sherbet is made by pouring boiling water 
on fresh, dried, or preserved fruits, and is then strained, cooled, and 
iced. This drink is to be found at the kafcdjU, where Greek wine and 
raki (Greek spirits) are also to be generally procured. Yaurt, a thick 
sour preparation of milk, is refreshing after a Journey, and is sold in all 
the towns and Tillages. The chief remaining observation to be made is, 
that the traveller will find less inconvenience from taking with him a 
small supply of the provisions above mentioned, than discomfort from 
being without them in places where their want cannot be supplied. In 
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towns, roasted and baked meats may be obtained at noon, and often again 
at sunset. It is a good plan to send a joint of meat to the oven to be 
roasted at night, to carry on for the next day’s journey. Good living, 

r vided it be not carried beyond the bounds of temperance, is essential 
southern noun tries, to enable the traveller to bear up against the 
fatigue of constant riding on horseback, in an enerVating climate, which, 
notwithstanding its charms, is fraught with danger to Euro[)cans, espe- 
cially if they expose themselves to the hot sun in the middle of the day, 
and to the damp fogs arising from marshy plains at night, or even to 
the night air m situations where there is any suspicion of malaria. 
Half the complaints to which strangers are liable arise from too great 
abstemiousness, while the old-established residents in the East adopt 
exactly the opposite system. 

In toe commercial towns on the coasts of Turkey, the consular agents 
receive travellers into their houses ; but as they are chiefly Chris- 
tians of the oountry, having no salaries attached to their office, it can- 
not be expected that they can afford to lodge all travellers that require 
hospitality gratis. Some degree of delicacy, however, is to be observed 
in offering them any present, in the interior there are also Greeks and 
Armenians who will reoeive strangers into their houses, and Greek con- 
vents where the traveller will be welcomed. A Firman, and even a 
Bouyourouldi, always secures hospitality in private houses or con- 
vents, by sending it on to the Turkish authorities, who order that toe 
traveller may be well reoeived in one of them on his arrival. 

A traveller, provided with a tent, may always place it with safety in 
the midst of, or near, an encampment of Turcomans. This primitive 
tribe of wanderers will reoeive him kindly, offering him milk, eggs, and 
whatever they possess gratuitously ; and, should he be unprovided with 
a tent, they will immediately appropriate one of their own for his 
accommodation. 


». Money in Turkey. 

The circular notes of the London hankers, the best and most con- 
venient mode of taking money abroad, can easily be negotiated at 
Smyrna, Constantinople, and at all large dries throughout Turkey, 
where the traveller can also procure letters of credit on merchants and 
consular agents in the towns of the interior. 

For many years the coin generally used throughout the Turkish 
dominions, under the immediate control of the Sultan, was the beshlik , 
or piece of 5 piastres (equal to Is. when the exchange was at 100), 
and its tenth, of 20 paras. Although gold is not absolutely wanting, 
it has long since ceased to be in general circulation. Of the two coins 
which were nominally silver, the 5-piastre pieces were less adulterated 
than the 20 paras ; but they were both far beneath their real value, 
when compared with the standard adopted in the gold coins. The result 
has been that individuals, both in Turkey and in other countries, have 
fabricated to a very great extent false coin, which, in many instances, 
is of greater actual value than that issued by the government. The 
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gold rose rapidly in price, and soon became so scarce, from exportation 
and from appropriation by holders of money, that it was procured with 
great difficulty, and only on the payment of a considerable agio. When 
the gold had disappeared, the 5-piastre pieces wero bought up, as next 
in value, and the 20-para pieces were alone in general circulation* 
During some years they formed the usual payments in mercantile 
transactions. The effects of this mode of payment, equally unprofit- 
able and inconvenient, have been greatly felt in the foreign exchange. 
The exchanges with England have fluctuated, we believe, between 1 10 
and 126 ! The government issued fresh firmans, forbidding the passing 
of gold at above a certain rate, which was fixed at 10 per cent., and 
indeed sometimes at 10) per cent., beneath its actual value in the 
bazars, where these orders were openly set at nought. The couutry 
was, moreover, deluged with Russian coin, the circulation of which the 
government vainly endeavoured to prohibit. Redshid Pasha, some 
years back, procured from England a steam-engine, with which be 
proposed to issue a new coinage ; and Mr. Taylor, the engineer to whom 
it was originally confided, succeeded in putting it together in a 
manner highly creditable to his ingenuity and scientific knowledge* 
The government published a firman, dated the 12th July, 1843, by 
which the old coin was called in at a fixed value, and its intention of 
issuing a new coinage announced. The new ooins have been executed 
under the superintendence of Mr. Taylor, the director of the works, 
and Mr. Robertson, the head of the engraving department. They are 
beautifully executed, and are very creditable to the skill of those 
gentlemen. The gold ooins were at first issued in greater number, 
but they disappeared from circulation almost as fast as they were issued. 

Accounts are kept in piastres and paras. 


S Aspen make a para. \ The asper is only imaginary, and no longer cur- 
40 Paras make a piastre./ rent. The para is like the scale of a fish. 


Beckoning the exchange at 106 to 112 piastres to the 11. sterling, we 
shall find — 


Piastre (Ghro* sft) 

) Piastre (Inmi-pard) 
* Piastre (Onlomk) 


Eng. money, a fraction above 2d. 
Ditto ditto Id. 

Ditto ditto )dL 


) Silver coin ; 
or rather, base 
metal in imi- 
tation of it* 


There are also in base metal 2) and 3 piastre pieces, and 5 and 6 
piastre pieces : the 3 and 6 piastre pieces are distinguished by a ring 
on the face. 


Rubiah 

Betchlik, 5 piastres 
20 Piastre piece (the old Qhax%) 
25 Piastre piece (the new Qhaxt) 
10 Piastre piece 
5 Piastre piece 


Eng. money, 



4*. Od. to 4#. 4d. 
if. 2d. to 4s. 6 d. 


V Silver coins. 


2s. Od. to 2s. 2d. 
Is. Od, to Is. IdL 


The old Ghasi is equal at all times to the Spanish dollar, and the 
new Ghasi to the 5-franc piece. There are also gold coins of these 
denominations. 
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A puree (kiseh), in which large sums are calculated, is 500 piastres. 

Dollars of all countries are in circulation, but are subject to perpetual 
fluctuations in value. The Spanish dollar varies from 18 to 21$ piastres ; 
but in large towns it is usually current at 20 piastres. Austrian, 
Roman, and Neapolitan dollars are frequently met with : they generally 
circulate at 1 piastre less than the Spanish dollar. The Firman of 
1843 contained a list in which the ancient Turkish coins, as well as 
foreign coins, are specified ; but as the system of clipping the gold has 
of late prevailed to a considerable extent in Turkey, the value of 
Turkish as well as of foreign coins is to be determined by their 
weight. The value assigned to the material of certain foreign coins in 
the Finnan is as follows : — 

Piastres. Farms. 

The Venetian ducat, per drachm 48 0 

The Hungarian ducat 46 10 

The pound sterling; the Austrian and Portuguese gold 43 10 

The Napoleon and the Louis d’or .... 42 10 

The Spanish ducat 41 0 

The value of the Turkish gold coins has been equally reduced. The 
gold -pieces, which are still In general circulation at from 21$ to 22 
piastres, have been called in at 20, and their circulation at a higher 
value is strictly prohibited. It will be perceived that the value assigned 
to the pound sterling is much beneath its real value. It is more than 
questionable whether the Porte has the right to interfere on this subject, 
and whether any limitation of the value of British ooin be not contrary 
to treaties. Bank-notes are in use at Constantinople, but they are not 
a legal tender elsewhere. They pass at 3 per cent . below the metallic 
currency, besides the fluctuating depression of the exchange. They 
represent sums of 1000, 500, 250, 100, 20, and 10 piastres. 

The value of money varies in different parts of the Ottoman empire ; 
and the exchange upon London depends in a great degree upon the 
demand for bills ; it usually varies from 108 to 112 piastres for 1Z. 

. English sovereigns may be found at the shops of the money-changers 
at Constantinople, Smyrna, and all other great towns, and may always 
he purchased at the current rate of exchange. They are held in high 
estimation, in oonsequence of the purity and value of the metal, which 
forms a contrast with the base com of the Sultan, which is generally 
circulated at double its intrinsic value. The Turkish piastre takes its 
name from the Spanish ooin of which it was the representative, and to 
. which, when first Issued in Turkey, it was equal in value. Since that 
period it has undergone such ohanges, and so debased has the metal 
become, that it now rarely attains the value of 3d. of our money. 

When the traveller starts on a journey he should take gold ghazie 
and some change, and about 100 piastres in paras to give as bakshish, 
t- By giving a handful of paras, which makes hut a small sum, he will 
content every one. In Syria and in Albania, Turkish money hears an * 
! increased value, while in Egypt the oontrary is the case. As a general 
rule, in the Levant, as elsewhere, the traveller should never have any 
coin hut that of the country, for which he will get the full value ; 
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whereas, with foreign money, he is at the mercy of the seraf, or money- 
changer. 

In returning from Constantinople by way of the Danube, Napoleons 
are the most useful coins. Imperial dollars arc useful in Austria, in 
which country, as well as in the interior of Germany generally, the 
Spanish dollar is almost unknown, and its value cannot be obtained. 

The word bakdiish is one that will soon become familiar to the 
traveller in the East; it means a gratuitous gift of money, which an 
Oriental will always expect in return for any service, however trifling. 
Should a stranger's luggage be ordered to the custom-house, the officer 
will, on the mention of the word baksJtisk, instantly order it to the 
owner's lodgings unopened. Should the traveller, on arriving at a 
town or khan, And the gates closed, this magic word will cause them to 
fly open : in short, there are few difficulties it will not remove. 

/. Turkish Weights and Measures. 

The commercial weights are, 176 drachms = 1 rottolo ; 2272 rottolo 
— 1 oke ; G okes = 1 batman ; 7J batmans = 1 quintal or cantaro = 
124*457(124|)lbs. avoirdupois » 56*437 kilogrammes s 116*527 lbs. of 
Hamburgh. The quintal of cotton is 45 okes. 

The pik is of two sorts ; the greater, called halebi or anchtm, nearly 
28 inches, used to measure silks, &c . ; the lesser, eiufeae, used in 
measuring carpets, cottons, &c., 27 inches. 

Oil and other liquids are sold by the alma or meter = 1 gallon 3 pints 
English wine measure. 

k . Character of the Turks : Manners and Customs. 

“ My first feeling, in thinking over the interest and pleasure of my 
excursion during the last three months in Asia Minor, is gratitude that : 
I have escaped even the slightest accident, on a journey of 3000 miles, 
through a country little travelled, and in which there are neither 
carriages nor roads. How soon is a new habit acquired ! I have just 
been observing a party of Europeans on their way to church ; the men 
tightly swathed in their clothes, the ladies with their stiffened silk, 
bound down in plaits, huge bonnets, artificial flowers placed erect, and •. 
discordant colours, seemed to me deformities, compared with the natural, 
easy, and graceful costume, to whioh three months’ intimacy has 
attached me. How different are now my feelings towards the Turks 
from those uncharitable prejudices with which I looked upon them on 
my first arrival at Smyrna ! To their manners, habits, and character, 
equally as to their costume, I am beoome not only reconciled, but 
sincerely attached ; for I have found truth, honesty, and kindness, the 
most estimable and amiable qualities, in a people among whom I so 
little looked for them. The pervading character of this people is their 
entire devotion to their religion. It forms the civil as well as moral 
law ; and instead of being interrupted by worldly business and interests, 
is indissolubly associated with the occupations of every hour of the day 
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and every action of the life. Prayer is with them universal, and 
peculiar to no place, — sought equally in the field and chamber as in 
the mosque. Every one pursues his own devotions, independently of 
a priesthood (which here does not exist), with perfect simplicity and 
without ostentation. The character, habits, customs, manners, health, 
and whole life of the people, appear formed by their religion. I have 
not read the Koran, and my judgment of the religion is therefore 
formed from its professors, who appear indeed not to be mere professors. 
That the religion regulates all civil relations and duties 1 have been 
constantly made aware by the replies to my questions why this thing 
or that thing was done ; the invariable answer being that their religion 
commanded it. The law and the religion, being one, are taught together 
to the children from their infancy j and on any breach of the duties 
thus inculcated, the Sultan's. power to punish is absolute, and its 
exercise sure. 

44 The feature in the character of the people which first presents itself 
to the stranger and sojourner among them is hospitality. They are 
indeed given to hospitality. It was proffered to me by all ranks, — 
from the Pasha ter the peasant in his tent among the mountains, — and 
was tendered as a thing of course, without the idea of any return being 
made. No question was asked; distinction of nation or religion, of 
rich and poor, was not thought of ; but 4 feed the stranger * was the 
universal law. Their honesty next strikes the traveller. It was my 
constant habit to leave on the outside of my tent the saddles, bridles, 
cooking apparatus, and everything not required within, where I and 
my servant slept, without the least fear of losing anything, although 
persons were passing by and gratifying their curiosity by examining 
my property. I never lost even a piece of string. On noticing this to 
my servant, a Greek, he excuecd the honesty of the Turks by saying 
that their religion did not allow them to steal. There is sufficient 
temptation to offend, in the dresses commonly worn by the women and 
children, richly embroidered with the current gold coin of the country ; 
but the law, 4 Thou shalt not steal,’ seems to receive from than 
implicit and universal obedience. Truth, the twin sister of honesty, is 
equally conspicuous in them ; and here again the Greek apologises for 
them. 4 The Mahometan dares not lie ; his religion forbids it.* The 
national custom, which makes it the privilege of the son to do the 
offices of an attendant to his father, instils into the character of the 
people the duty of honouring parents. In every relation and circum- 
stance in which I saw them, in their families and among strangers, 
love and kindness to one another seemed to prevail : sincerity banishes 
suspicion, and honesty and candour beget openness in all their dealings. 
In obedience to their religion, which, like the Jewish law, forbids 
taking interest for money, they abstain from carrying on many lucrative 
trades connected with the lending of money. Hence other nations, 

n rally the Armenians, act as their bankers. From their religious 
tion they derive a submission to the Divine will so entire, that it 
baa drawn upon them the misrepresentation of being fatalists. To 
prevent evil they are as earnest as others. I have seen them using all 
Turkey. o 
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their efforts to extinguish (ires ; and have often been solicited by them 
for medicine, and they eagerly receive adviee to check illness ; but if 
the (ire cannot be arrested, they submit, and say, ‘ God is great;* and 
if the malady terminate in death, though of a child or parent, the 
nervous eye alone shows the working of the heart, and the body is 
committed to the grave with the submissive reflection, * God is great 
and merciful.' The permission given by the Mahometan law to |»ly- 
gamy is one of the serious charges brought against the moral character 
of its professors. But though the law allows several wives, it is a 
liberty of which the people seldom take advantage. I have seen, in 
thousands of instances, the Turk in his tent, with his one wife, appear- 
ing as constant in his attachment to her as a peasant of a Christian 
country. It is in the palaces of the rich and great alone that, in the 
midst of luxury and state, many wives are assembled. Before I visited 
this people, I fancied their character was cruel ; but, so far from finding 
proofs of this, I have noticed that their treatment of the -brute creation, 
as well as of one another, is peculiarly the reverse. Instruments of 
punishment for beasts of burden are scarcely known. Their only 
influence over the camel is obtained by kindness and rewards, and its 
obedience is most complete. The absence of fear in all birds and beasts 
is very striking to an European, and is alone sufficient to exculpate 
the Turks from this charge. To the abstinence of this people men 
wine, the peculiar law of Mahomet, is perhaps to be attributed very 
much of their moral as well as physical health. The stream of intem- 
perance, which would undermine the pure principles of conduct above 
referred to, is thus totally arrested. The physical result of this law is 
strikingly manifest in the absence of cripples, and the general exemption 
of the Turks from illness ; toothache being almost the only ill to which 
they are often subject. One of the moral benefits of temperance may 
be traced in the exemption of the people from abject poverty. I have 
seen no beggars except the blind, and few persons looking very poor. 
The people’s wants, which are few, are generally well supplied ; and in 
every tent there is a meal for the stranger, whatever be nis condition. 
I have never seen a Turk under the influence of opium ; and I believe 
(hat the use of this stimulant is confined to the lioentions inhabitants 
of the capital [where it is now comparatively little used, very much 
less, probably, than in London or Manchester, among the manufacturing 
classes]. 

“Does not Christian Europe stand rebuked before these faithful 
followers of the false prophet ? Were we as devoted to our religion, as 
the Mahometans are to theirs, what a heaven on earth would our lands 
be I The superstitions and the total want of morality in the professors 
of the Greek Church may well deter the Turks from seeking to change 
their faith. The disciples of the Greek Church frequently beoome 
followers of the prophet, when it will forward their commercial or 
political sucoess ; but there is scarcely ever an instance of the con- 
version of a Turk to what is called Christianity. At Constantinople I 
attended the Church of England service, which was admirably per* 
formed by an English missionary. The clergyman’s family, and one 
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Armenian, with ray self, formed tho whole congregation. My intimacy 
with the character of the Turks, which has led me to think so highly 
of their moral excellence, has not given me the same favourable 
impression of the development of their mental powers. Their refine- 
ment is of the manners and affections; there is little cultivation or 
activity of mind among them. Their personal cleanliness, the richness 
and taste of their costume, and the natural delicacy of all their customs, 
are very remarkable. In society they are always perfectly at their 
ease ; and among the peasantry I notioed none of the sheepishness so 
often exhibited by rustics in the presence of superiors.” — Fellows 9 
Ana Minor . 

Manners and Customs of the Turks. 

Nothing can be more striking than the oontrast of Turkish customs 
.with those of Western Europe. 44 Europeans,” says Mr. Urauhart, 
44 commemorate the laying of the foundation stone ; Turks celebrate 
the covering in of the roof. Among the Turks, a beard is a 
mark of dignity ; with us, of negligence. Shaving the head is, with 
them, a custom; with us, a punishment. We take off our gloves 
before our sovereign ; they cover their hands with their sleeves. We 
enter an apartment with our head uncovered; they enter an apart- 
ment with the feet uncovered. With them, the men have their necks 
and their arms naked ; with us, women have their arms and necks 
naked. With us, the women parade in gay colours, and the men in 
sombre ; with them, in both cases, it is the reverse. With us, the 
men ode the women ; in Turkey, the women ogle the men. With us, 
the lady looks shy and bashful ; in Turkey, it is the gentleman. In 
Europe, a lady cannot visit a gentleman; in Turkey, she can. In 
Turkey, a gentleman cannot visit a lady ; in Europe, he can. There 
the ladies always wear trowsers, and the gentlemen sometimes- wear 
petticoats. With us, the red cap is the symbol of licence ; with them, 
it is the hat. In our rooms the roof is white and the wall is coloured ; 
with them, the wall is white and the roof is coloured. In Turkey, 
there are gradations of social rank without privileges ; in England, 
there are privileges without corresponding social distinction. With us, 
social forms and etiquette supersede domestic ties ; with them, the 
etiquette of relationship supersedes that of society. With us, the 
schoolmaster appeals to the authority of the parent; with them, the 
parent has to appeal to the superior authority and responsibility of the 
schoolmaster. With us, a student is punished by being 4 confined to 
chapel ;’ with them, a scholar is punished by being excluded from the 
mosque. Their children have the manners of men; our men the 
manners of children. Amongst us, masters require characters with 
their servants; in Turkey, servants inquire into the character of 
masters. We consider dancing a polite recreation ; they consider it a 
disgraceful avocation. In Turkey, religion restrains the imposition of 
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against government taxes. An Englishman will bo astonished at what 
he calls the absence of public credit in Turkey ; the Turk will be 
amazed at our natioual debt. The first will despise the Turks for 
having no organization to facilitate exchange ; the Turk will be astounded 
to perceive, in England, laws to impede the circulation of oommeroe. 
The Turk will wonder how government can be carried on with divided 
opinions; the Englishman will not believe that, without opposition, 
independence can exist In Turkey, commotion may exist without 
disaffection; in England, disaffection exists without commotion. A 
European, in Turkey, will consider the administration of justice defec- 
tive ; a Turk, in Europe, will consider the principles of law unjust 
The first would esteem property in Turkey insecure against violence ; 
the second would consider property in England insecure against law. 
The first would marvel how, without lawyers, law can be administered ; 
the second would marvel how, with lawyers, justice can be obtained. 
The first would be startled at the want of a check upon the central 
government ; the second would be amazed at the absence of control over 
the local administration. We cannot conceive immutability in the prin- 
ciples of the state compatible with well-being ; they cannot conceive 
that which is good and just capable of change. The Englishman will 
esteem the Turk unhappy because he has no public amusements ; the 
Turk will reckon the man miserable who lacks amusements from home. 
The Englishman will look on the Turk as destitute of taste, because he 
has no pictures ; the Turk will consider the Englishmen destitute of 
feeling, from his disregard of nature. The Turk will be horrified at 
prostitution and bastardy; the Englishman at polygamy. The first 
will be disgusted at our haughty treatment of our inferiors ; the second 
will revolt at the purchase of slaves. They will reciprocally call each 
other fanatic in religion'— dissolute in morals — uncleanly in habits — 
unhappy in the development of their sympathies and their tastes— des- 
titute severally of political freedom : each will consider the other unfit 
for good society. The European will term the Turk pompous and sullen ; 
the Turk will call the European flippant and vulgar. It may therefore 
be imagined how interesting, friendly, and harmonious must be the 
intercourse between the two.” — Uryuhart's Spirit of the East. 

“ In Turkey, the room is the principal or all architecture ; it is the 
unit, of which the house is the aggregate. No one cares for the exter- 
nal form of a building. Its proportions, its elegance, or effect, are never 
ooosidered. The architect, as the proprietor, thinks only of the apart- 
ments, and there no deviation from fixed principles is tolerated. Money 
and space are equally sacrificed to give to each chamber its fixed form, 
light, and facility of access, without having to traverse a passage or 
another apartment to reach it. Every room is composed of a square, to 
which is added a rectangle, so that it forms an oblong. There must be 
no thoroughfare through it. It must be unbroken in its continuity on 
three sides. The door or doors must be on one side only, which, then, 
is the 4 bottom the windows at another and the opposite aide, which, 
then, is the 4 top.* The usual number of the windows at the top is four, 
standing contiguous to each other. There may be, also, windows at the 
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* sides,’ but then they are close to the windows at the top, and they 
ought to be in pairs, one on each side ; and, in a perfect room, there 
ought to be twelve windows, four on each of the three sides of the 
square, but, as this condition cannot always bo realised, the room in 
each house, so constructed, is generally called * the kioek as kiosks, 
or detached rooms, are always so constructed. Below the square is an 
oblong space, generally depressed a step ; sometimes, in large apartments, 
separated by a balustrade, and sometimes by columns. This is the 
space allotted to the servants, who constantly attend in a Turkish esta- 
blishment, and regularly relieve each other. The bottom of the room 
is lined with wooden work. Cupboards, for the stowage of bedding ; 
open spaces, like pigeon-holes, for vases, with water, sherbet, or flowers ; 
marble slabs and basins, for a fountain, with painted landscapes as a 
background. In these casements are the doors. At the sides, in the 
angles, or in the centre of this lower portion, and over the doors, curtains 
are hung, which are held up by attendants as y«»u enter. It is this 
form of apartment which gives to their houses and kiosks so irregular, 
yet so picturesque an air. The rooms are jutted out, and the out- 
line deeply cut in, to obtain the light requisite for each room. A large 
space is consequently left vacant in the centre, from which all the apart- 
ments enter ; this central hall, termed ( Divan Hank,' gives great dig- 
nity to an eastern mansion. 

“ The square portion of the room is occupied on the three sides by a 
broad sofa, with cushions all round, leaning against the wall, and rising 
to the sill of the windows, so that, as you lean on them, you command 
the view all round. The effect of this arrangement of the seats and 
windows is, that you have always your back to the light, and your face 
to the door. The continuity of the windows, without intervening wall 
or object, gives a perfect command of the scene without ; and your 
position in sitting makes you feel, though in a room, constantly in the 
presence of external nature. The light falls also in a single mass, and 
from above, affording pictorial effects dear to the artist. The windows 
are seldom higher than 6 ft. Above the windows a cornice runs all 
round the room, and from it hang festoons of drapery. Above this, up 
to the ceiling, the wall is painted with arabesque flowers, fruit, and 
arms. Here there is a second row of windows, with double panes of 
stained glass. There are curtains on the lower windows, but not on the 
upper ones. If necessary or desirable, the light below may be excluded ; 
but it is admitted from above, mellowed and subdued by the stained 
glass. The roof is highly painted and ornamented. It is divided into 
two parts. The one which is over the square portion of the room 
occupied by the triclinium is also square, and sometimes vaulted ; the 
other is an oblong portion over the lower part of the room close to the 


toons of puckered cloth, h&ne down to the floor. The sofa is a little 
higher before than behind, and is about 4 ft. in width. The angles are 
the seats of honour, though there is no idea of putting two persons on 
the same footing by placing one in one comer, and another in the other. 
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The right comer is the chief place ; then the sofa along the top, and 
general proximity to the right comer. But even here the Eastern's 
respect for men above circumstances is shown. The relative value of 
the positions all round the room are changed, should the person of the 
highest rank accidentally occupy another place. These combinations are 
intricate, but they are uniform. So far the room is ancient Greek. The 
only thing Turkish is a thin square cushion or ehiltch, which is laid on 
the floor in the angle formed by the divan, and is the representative of 
the sheepskin of the Turcoman's tent. It is by far the most comfort- 
able place; and here, not unfreauently, the grandees, when not in 
ceremony, place themselves, and then their guests sit upon the door 
around, personifying a group of their nomade ancestors. * * 

“ The Osmanli guest rides into the court, dismounts on the stone for 
that purpose, close to the landing-place. He has been preceded and an- 
nounced oy an attendant. A servant of the house gives notice to his mas- 
ter in the selamlik, not by proclaiming his name aloud, but by a sign 
which intimates the visitor’s rank, or, perhaps, even his name. The host, 
according to his rank, proceeds to meet him at the foot of the stairs, at the 
top of the stairs, at the door of the room, or he meets him in the middle 
of the room, or he only steps down from the sofa, or stands up on the sofa, 
or merely makes a motion todo so. It belongs to the guest to salute drat. 
As he pronounces the words, * Sdam aleikum , ,* he bends down, as if to 
touch or take up the dust, or the host’s robe, with his right hand, and 
then carries it to his lips and forehead. The master of the house im- 
mediately returns, 4 Aleikum SetamJ with the same action, so that they 
appear to bend down together. This greeting, quickly despatched, without 
pause or interval, instead of pointing the way, and disputing who is to 
go first, the master immediately precedes his guest into the room, ind 
then, turning round, makes way for his passage to the corner, which, if 
he refuses to take, he may for a moment insist upon, and each may take 
the other’s arm, as leading him to that part. With the exception of 
this single point, the whole ceremonial is performed with a smoothness 
and regularity, as if executed by machinery. There is no struggle as to 
who is to walk % firat ; there is no offering and thanking, no moving about 
of seats or chairs ; no difficulty in selecting places : there are no help- 
ings; no embarrassment resulting from people not knowing, in the 
absence of a code of etiquette, what they have to do : there is no bowing 
and scraping at leave-taking, keeping people a quarter of an hour 
awkwardly on their legs ; everything is smooth, trauouil, and like 
clockwork ; everybody knowing his place, and places ana things being 
always the same. The guest being seated, it is now the turn of the 
master of the house, and of the other guests, if any, to salute the new 
comer, if a stranger from a distance, by the words, * Hoth gddin , erfa 
gddin and if a neighbour, by the words, ‘ Sdbahiviz hierdaj 1 akeham 
Mfler hierola * according to the time of day, repeating the same 
actions already described. The puest returns each salute separately. 
There is no question of introduction or presentation. It would be an 
insult to the master of the house not to salute his guest. The master 
then orders the pipes, by a sign indicating their quality ; and coffee, by 
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the words * CavS emaria or, if for people of low degree, 4 Cavfgetur 
or, if the guest is oonsidered the host — that is, if he is of superior rank 
to the host — he orders, or the master asks from him permission to do so. 
The pipes having been cleared away on the entrance of the guest of dis- 
tinction, the attendants now reappear with pipes, as many servants as 
guests, and, after collecting in tiie lower part of the room, they step up 
together, or nearly so, on the floor, in .the centre of the triclinium, and 
then radiate off to the different guests, measuring their steps so as to 
arrive at once, or with a graduated interval. The pipe, which is from 
6 to 7 feet in length, is carried in the right hand, poised upon the 
middle finger, with the bowl forward, and the mouthpiece towards the 
servant’s breast, or over his shoulder. He measures with his eye a 
distance from the mouth of the guest to a spot on the floor, correspond- 
ing with the length of the pipe be carries. As he approaches, be halts, 
plaoes the bowl of the pipe upon the spot, tbeu, whirling the stick 
gracefully round, while he makes a stride forward with one foot, pre- 
sents the amber and iewellcd mouth-piece within an inch or two of the 
guest’s mouth. He then drops on his knee, and, raising the bowl of the 
pipe from the ground, places under it a shining brass platter (tepw) 
which he has drawn from his breast. 

u Next comes coffee. If the word has been 4 CavS imarla, 9 the Cqfiji 
presents himself at the bottom of the room, on the edge of the raised 
floor, supporting on the palms of both hands, at tbe height of his breast, 
a small tray, containing the little coffee-pots and cups, entirely con- 
cealed with rich brocade. The attendants immediately duster round 
him, tbe brocade covering is raised from the tray, and thrown over the ' 
CafijC* head and shoulders. When each attendant has got his cup 
ready, they turn round at once and proceed in the direction of the 
different guests, measuring their steps as before. The small cups 
(flinjam) are placed in silver holders (sat/), of the same form as the 
oup, but spreading a little at the bottom : these are of open silver work, 
or of filigree ; they are sometimes gold and jewelled, and sometimes of 
fine china. This the attendant holds between tbe point of the finger 
and thumb, carrying it before him, with tbe arm slightly bent. When 
he has approached cloee to the guest, he halts for a second, and, stretch- 
ing downwards his arm, brings the cup with a sort of easy swing to the 
vicinity of the receiver's mouth, who, from the way in which the attend- 
ant holds it, can take the tiny offering without risk of spilling the oontents, 
or of touching the attendant’s hand. Crank and rickety as these coffee- 
cups seem to be, I have never, during nine years, seen a cup of coffee 
spilt in a Turkish house ; and with such soft and eel-like movements 
do the attendants glide about, that, though long pipes and the winding 
snakes of nargu&lSs cover the floor when coffee is presented by the 
numerous attendants, you never see an - accident of any kind, a pipe 
stepped on, or a narguuU swept over by their flowing robes, though the 
difficulty of picking their steps is still further increased by the habit of 
retiring backwards, and of presenting, in as far as it is possible, whether 
in servants or in guests, the faoeto the person served or addressed. 
When coffee has been presented, tbe servants retire to the bottom of 
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the room, where they stand with their hands crossed, each watching the 
cup he has presented, and lias to carry away. Hut, not to interfere with 
the guest's fingers, he has now to make use of another manoeuvre to get 
possession of it. The guest? holds out the cup by the silver zarf ‘, the 
attendant, opening one hand, places it under, then brings the palm of 
the other upon the top of the cup ; the guest relinquishes his hold, and 
the attendant retires backward with the cup thus secured. After finish* 
ing his cup of coffee, each guest makes his acknowledgment to the 
master of the house, by the salutation above described, called temeno, 
which is in like manner returned ; and the master of the house, or he 
who is in his place, may make the same acknowledgment to any guest 
whom be is inclined particularly to honour. But, in this most impor- 
tant portion of Turkish ceremonial, the combinations are far too numer- 
ous to be detailed. When the guest retires, it is always after asking 
leave to go. From a similar custom has probably remained our expres- 
sion 4 taking leave ,* and the French * prendre ctmgi .’ To this question 
the masur of the house replies, 4 DouvUt icbalileh ,’ or 4 waadet ileh or 
4 so gldiyt Uek, 9 according to the rank of bis guest, which expressions 
mean, 1 * * 4 with the fortune of a prince,’ 4 with prosperity,’ 4 with health. 9 
He then gets up and proceeds before his guest to the point to which he 
thinks fit to conduct him. He there stops short ; the retiring guest 
comes up, says 4 AUah umarladuk ,’ to which the host replies, ‘Allah 
manet cJa,’ going through the same oeremonies as before ; but, on both 
sides, the utmost expedition is used to prevent embarrassment, and not 
to keep each other on their legs.” — Spirit of the East. 

Until recently none of the streets of Constantinople had any names, 
nor were the houses numbered. The districts alone were designated, 
generally by the names of the mosque, or most conspicuous object in 
each, so that a stranger was left to find his wav as he could. In 1844, 
however, the Porte gave orders for the establishment of police-offices at 
Pent and Galata, and also that policemen should keep order in the streets 
of those two suburbs. The houses were to be numbered, and names 
given to the streets. The law forbids any one going out after dark 
without a lantern. There is no poet-qfice at Constantinople, which to 
the Turks is a matter of indifference ; but several European ones have 
been established at Pera by die foreigners residing there. The French 
and the Austrian are the principal. The Austrian post arrives onoe a 
week from Vienna, and goes out onoe a week. The French post from 
Marseilles, via Malta and Smyrna, arrives and departs thrice a month. 
The Austrian post is most to be depended on. 

1. Mohammedan Teas. 

The Mohammedan year consists of 12 lunar months, each containing 

29 days, 13 hours. The year thus contains 354 days, 9 hours. But a 
year not of an integral number being inconvenient, it was arranged 

that there should be 19 years of 354 days, and 11 years of 355 days, in 

a cycle of 30 years, thus making each year an integral number. The 

Mohammedan Hegira (year of the flight of the Prophet from Mecca, 
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when he first assumed an inspired character) commenced on Friday, 
the 16th of July, a.d. 622 ; and the 538th year of the Hegira began 
Friday, July 16th, bringing back its commencement to the same day 
of the week and month on which it first began. The 538th year of 
the Hegira corresponds to the year of our Lord 1143. Thus 521 of 
our years are equal to 537 Turkish years. The Turks begin their com- 
putation of time from sunset. This is the 12th hour. An hour after 
it is one o'clock, and so on till the 12th hour in the morning, when 
they begin again. There is a constant alteration going on in their 
clocks and watches, and, in fact, in order to be correct, they ought to 
be changed every evening, so as to meet the variation in the length 
of the days. 


m. Turkish Hanks and Titles op Honour. 

The titles and functions of the dignitaries of the Ottoman empire 
differ so materially from those of Western Europe, that an enumeration 
of them may be perhaps useful to the traveller. 

Padishah is the chief title of the Sultan ; it signifies Father of all 
the Sovereigns of the Earth. He is also styled Vicar of God ; Successor 
of the Prophet ; Imaum-id MusUmin , or Pontiff of Mussulmans ; Alem 
Pcnahy refuge of the world ; ZU-uUah, shadow of God ; and Hunkiar , 
or manslayer. 

The late Sultan Mahmoud II., the 30th Ottoman sovereign, was 
bom on the 20th of July, 1785, and died on the 27th of June, 1889. 
He was the second son of Abdulhammed, and was raised to the throne 
on the 28th of July, 1808, when his brother was deposed and murdered. 
He was the last remaining male descendant of Othman, the founder 
of the monarchy. He was succeeded by his son, Abdul Medjid, the 
present Sultan, bom April 20, 1823 ; who has issue Musad, bom 
September 22, 1840, and several other children. 

The Salic law is in full force in Turkey ; neither sons under a certain 
age, nor daughters, are ever raised to the throne ; nor can a daughter 
transmit to her male offspring any claims to the succession. If the 
Sultan should die before the heir apparent has attained the fixed age, 
his nearest male relative assumes the government for his life, to the 
exclusion of his sons, who ultimately may succeed. Those wives of the 
Sultan are styled Kadines who alone have the privilege of producing 
an heir to the throne. Their number seldom exceeds seven, and they 
are chosen from the Odalisques, or females of the Imperial Harem. No 
marriage ceremony is ever performed, and the Sultan may dismiss his 
Kadine whenever he pleases. The Kadine of a deceased Sultan cannot 
afterwards marry. They are removed to the Eski Serai, to spend their 
days in solitude. The mother of the Sultan is honoured with the 
title of Sultan Valideh when her son succeeds to the throne. 

The Grand Vizier, the Prime Minister, was, until the reign of the 
' late Sultan Mahmoud II., the most important, and, indeed, almost 
the sole minister of state ; but his power is now much circumscribed, 
though die office is still one of high rank and influence^ and when he 
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appears on state occasions he is attended with great pomp. He is the 
head of the Ministry, and is called Sader Azam. 

The Sheikh- ul- Iiiarn , or grand mufti, is of equal rank with the grand 
vizier. He is chief of the Ulemas, a class at once judicial and religious, 
and combines in his {lerson the highest power of each kind. His 
peculiar office is that of supreme interpreter of the law. He is con- 
sulted by the Sultan on doubtful points, and his sanction is always 
desired to any new laws or reforms. He girds on the Sultan the sword 
of inauguration. Formerly his power was very great. 

The Seraskier Pcuha is the minister of war and commander-in-chief of 
the army* From the nature of his office, his power and authority are 
great. 

The Topdji Pasha, commander-in-chief of the artillery and governor- 
general of all the fortresses of the empire. 

The Capstan (or Capudan) Pasha , supreme commander of the navy, 
or Lord High Admiral of the Turkish empire. His power is absolute in 
everything relating to the marine, and be controls the management of 
the arsenide and drips of war, and, by virtue of his office, is governor 
of several of the islands of the Aegean. 

The Oumouri Kharjieh naziri, or minister for foreign affairs, formerly 
called Reis Effendi. 

The Sader Azam Musteyshari , or adviser of the Grand Vizier, acts as 
minister of the interior. He is also called Oumouri mUkiyeh naziri, 
formerly Kiaya Bey . 

The seven dignitaries above named, together with the 3 ministers of 
finance, of commerce and public works, and of police, and the president 
of the council of state, tne master of the mint, and the comptroller 
general of ecclesiastical property^ wjoom/*) — in all thirteen, each of whom 
has the title of Mushir (privy councillor)— constitute the Privy Council 
or Divan. 

The following are some of the principal aghas or officers of the im- 
perial household! They live in the palace. 

The Kisiar Aghnssi , chief of the black eunuchs, holds an important 
office, and formerly ranked next to the Grand Vizier and the Sheikh- I 
ul-Islam. He has the title of Mushir . He has the control of every- 
thing relating to the imperial harem and apartments, and the govern- 
ment of all the eunuchs. From the nature of his office, he has the 
means of ingratiating himself with the Sultan, and thus becomes 
powerful as a friend or an enemy to the offioers of state. 

The Khazineh humaiyun vekdi , or keeper of the Sultan's privy purse, 
is one of the chief offioers of the black eunuchs, and is classed among 
the functionaries of the first rank. 

The Khazineh humaiyun ketkhoudassi, or crown treasurer, is intrusted 
with the care of the treasure kept in the khazineh odassL 

The Kapu Aghasei, or chief of the white eunuchs, is the first officer of 
the imperial chamber, aud ranks after the kisiar aghaasi, of whom he for- 
merly nad precedence. He has still the rank of Vizier . 

The Kapu-jilehi ketkhoudassi, or chief of the capidjis or chamberlains. 

On state occasions he acts as master of the ceremonies. 
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The Savabij hazreti tsheshinshali keeper of the wardrobe, a func- 
tionary of the second rank. 

The Bath Moutakib , or chief page. He has under him three other 
eunuchs, called the second, third, and fourth mousahibs. 

The Tdkhitsi ewd, or chief oflicial messenger. 

The Tshoka-dari ewcl> or chief of the ushers, or valets-dc-chambro. 
On public occasions he walks on the right of the Sultan, with his hand 
on the back of his horse. The second usher ( tthoka-dari tatii) walks 
on the Sultan’s left. 

The following are some of the officers (aghas) attached to the royal 
household who do not reside in the palace. 

The Imam ewd (Imam of the house) the chief imam of the imperial 
household. He alone has the right to petition the Sultan on the two 
festivals of the Bairam. 

The Imam sans, the second imam, is his coadjutor. They officiate 
alternately either in the mesjid (oratory) of the Seraglio or in the 
mosque, in which the Sultan is present on Fridays at divine worship. 
They have both the rank of mudirxs. 

The Hdkim-bashi, the chief physician of the palace, is the head of the 
medical profession throughout the empire. He has under him the 
imperial physicians in ordinary, about twelve in number, of whom two 
are in attendance every twenty-four hours. Several of them are Euro- 
pean physicians settled at Pera. His office is one of great influence 
and power, more political than medical. 

The BathrkiaHb, the chief secretary, who has five assistant secretaries. 

The Ysthabili-ahmireh-mudiri, the grand equerry or master of the 
imperial stables. 

The following are some of the principal names, &c., with which the 

traveller in Turkey, who desires to learn something of the govern- 
ment and institutions of the country, will find it useful to be 

acquainted : — 

Agha (pronounce M) an officer, a designation belonging more espe- 
cially to the military, as effendi to the civil officers of the state. It is 
usually given as a title of respect to all in the employ of government, 
and is borne by gentlemen of the old Turkish stock in the provinces. 

Ahneh, female singers and dancers, who perform at private houses 
for hire. 

Altlik, a silver coin, equal to 6 piastres. 

Amaut, a name by which the Turks designate an Albanian. 

Art Odom , the high court of appeal. 

Baba (father), a term of endearment. 

* Bahriehdevasti, a vice-admiral. 

Bahrieh mir-alaych, a rear-admiral. 

Bairam, a festival of three days, which succeeds the Ramazan, when 
all the mosques are illuminated. It is the Moslem Easter. (See Sect. I , 
Constantinople.) 

Baked, a grocer. 

Bakshish, a gratuity (? Christmas-boees). 
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Bath, bead, chief, 

Bcuhi Bozuk, modern irregular cavalry, who have succeeded to the 
sipahis. 

Bazar , a market for the sale of provisions. 

Bekiart, watermen, porters. 

Bethlik, a silver coin, equal to 5 piastres. 

Bey , a title formerly of the holder of an imperial fief (bey-lik) ; 
now given to colonels in the army and to the superior officers of the 
navy. 

Begler-bey, bey of beys, a rank equal to the ancient one of pasha 
of two or three tails. 

Bezettein, a bazar or building for the sale of valuables, silks, 
Jewellery, &c. 

Binrbazhi , a major in the army, head of a battalion. 

Boeiandjit, a species of militia existing from ancient times, and re- 
modelled by Mahmoud II. 

Buluk-emini, a quartermaster in the army. 

Cadi, or cazi, and more generally kuzat, a magistrate or judge. 

Cazi-atker, the chief judge of each of the two chambers of the Art- 
odatsi , or high court of appeal. Each Caziroskcr is assisted by ten 
other judges or assessors. 

Como % a governmental district, a subdivision of a sandjak. 

Capufji, a chamberlain, an officer of the Seraglio. 

Capitan or Captan, the commander of a ship. The official title is 
tuvari, but the other is generally used. 

Damgha , a government stamp upon contracts, &c., and also upon 
certain manufactured goods. 

Defterdar , a receiver of government dues; the receiver-general. 
The minister of finance was formerly called D/terdar Effendi . 

Dervith, a sort of Turkish monk. There are numerous orders of 
them, which are distinguished by their dress. They bear the name of 
their founder, and some of them practise the greatest austerities and pri- 
vations. The order called the Mevlevi s live in Pera, and perform their 
religious rites on Tuesdays, when Europeans are allowed to attend. 

Divan, the cabinet or privy council. See p. 34. 

Dragoman (by the Turks called Terjuman or Tersi man— whence 
the French Tntchctnent), an interpreter. They transact aU business 
between the Porte and foreigners, and several are attached to each 
embassy. 

Ebiit, the Turkish word for Satan. 

Effendi, a title applicable especially to the civil servants of the state. 
It is also given to gentlemen generally, and, when used in addressing 
a person, is equivalent to u Sir ” (from the Greek matter ). 

Emir , prince; Emirndrinuminin, commander of the faithful ; a tide 
of the Sultan. 

Etna/, a corporation of artisans, of which there are many ; each has 
its chief or inspector, and all are under the jurisdiction of the Stambid- 
effendemi 

Eyalet, a division of the empire for administrative and fiscal pur- 
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posen. Besides the tributary provinces of Wallachia, Moldavia, and 
Servia, which form 3 eyalcti, Turkey is divided into 33 eyalets, viz. 
European into 12, Asiatic into 18, and African into 3. Each eyalet 
is subdivided into Urns or aamljaks, which are again divided into eazai. 

Ezann , the formula recited by the mueaaim in the call to prayer. 

Ferijeh , a cloak worn by ladies, entirely oonoealing the person. 

Ferlk, a general (of division) in the army. 

Feiman, an imperial edict or order, headed by the Sultan's tourah 
or sign-manual. Amongst fermans are those given to travellers, on 
application, by the embassies to the Porte. As the government now 
issues regular passports or toskerls, a ferman is of very Little use, except 
in out-of-the-way places, where the Sultan's tourah is still looked upon 
with a kind of religious respect. 

Fetvah, a judicial decision either of the Sheikh-ul-Islam or of a 
Mollah ; also a legal opinion given by a mufti, as interpreter of the 
law, for a fee. 

Ghazi, the conqueror, a title of the Sultan, and given to victorious 
commanders — the “ imperator ” of the Romans. 

Ghrouth , the Turkish piastre. 

Gtemrulc, customs duties. 


Giaour (from Gueber, a fire-worshipper), a word of contempt, and 
when pronounced alone, and while a Christian is passing, means an 
infidel. But in conversation it is employed to designate Christians in 
general, and must not then be taken as an insulting expression. The 
Turks also employ it jocosely, as when they say giatwr^oglu-giaour. 

QtUkhaneh, the third court of the Seraglio. The celebrated Haiti 
Sheriff, of 3rd November, 1839, since called the Hatti-Sherifif of Gulk- 
haneh, was there read aloud by Redscbid Pasha, in the presence of 
the present Sultan and the chief men of the empire. 

Hadji, a pilgrim ; one who has made the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Hakim, a physician ; Hakim-bashi, the chief physician. 

Hamat, a porter. 

Hamm, wife or lady ; Buyuk-hanum, first wife or head of the 
herein. 


Barb, war. In Moslem phraseology, every non-Moslem country is 
dar-ul~harb, the abode of war, as contrasted with that of the true 
believers, dar-ulrlilam, the abode of peace. 

Harem — literally, sanotuary; the apartments of the women, as 
opposed to the edamdik, those of the men. 

HattiSheriff, an imperial ordinance. 

Hegira, flight. The Moslem era dates from the year of the Hegira, 
or flight of the Prophet from Meoca. 

Intieab, the indirect taxation of Turkey, as opposed to vergu and 
kharaj . 

Imaum ; literally, he who leads or is at the head. Thus, Imaum, 
par excellence, or ImaumrtlrMudimin, the chief of the faithful. A 
minister of public worship. 

Imaret, a hospital or kitchen for the relief of the poor and of tra- 
vellers, &c. 
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Islam, the Mohammedan faith ; Modem (ring.), Mudimin (plur.) t 
names eommon to the followers of Mahomet, signifying 44 the devoted ** 
or “ the resigned.** 

Itshoglans, the Sultan’s pages, either the children of courtiers or 
•laves, educated at the expense of the Sultan, and destined to fill high 
offices of state. 

Jami, a mosque of the higher class, in which the Friday prayer 
is read. The imperial mosques liave generally attached to each a sheikh, 
a khatib, from 2 to 4 imams, 12 muezzima, and 20 kayirns, who are 
supported out of its revenues. 

Jiguetjii, venders of cats’ and dogs* meat. Numbers of them are 
seen in the streets of Constantinople, carrying on their shoulders a long 
pole, to which are attached scraps of liver. Sec. Charitable Moslems 
buy these and distribute them among the hungry dogs which roam 
about the city. 

Jlevttis, an order of dervishes. 

Juma, Friday, the Moslem Sunday. 

Kaaba, the temple at Mecca, containing the celebrated black stone 
believed by Muslunin to have fallen from heaven. Towards this 
temple every Moslem turns in prayer. 

Kefqi, a coffee-bearer ; the keeper of a coffee-house. 

Katmaham, an officer who represents the Grand Vizier when absent 
in state processions ; the governor of aprovince (sanrfak) ; a lieutenant- 
colonel in the army. 

Kalender , a dervish. 

Jtofiotm, the political law of Islam, answering to our common law 
by tradition or precedent, as opposed to the Sher*iat — the religious and 
civil law. 

Kapu, a gate ; Pasha-kapuui, the gate of the pasha, i. e. the Sublime 
Porte (the word used for 8ublime Porte is Bab Humaumn). 

Kayims , an inferior order of ministers of public worship, charged 
with the care of the mosques. 

Ka'vass, a policeman or gendarme. 

Kay iky a light shallow boat used on the Bosphorus (see Sect. I., 
Constantinople). 

Ketdeh, a slave. 

Khan, a title of the Sultan. 

Khem, an inn or house for travellers. 

Khaqji* the keeper of a khan. 

Khamj, a capitation tax, paid only by the rayahs or non-Mussulman 
subjects. 

Khali/, a title of the Sultan, meaning vicar or successor of the Prophet. 

Kkalva, a sweetmeat of which the Turks are very fond, made of 
almonds, honey, and perfumes, and sold in the streets by men, thence 
called khalvajie. 

Khalvetis, an order of dervishes. 

Khakam-bashi, the head of the Jewish community in Constantinople. 

Khatib, a functionary of the mosque, of the second order, who reads 
the Friday prayer (khoutbeh). 
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Kkassa, the guard, one of the six divisions of the army. 

Khodja , a teacher ; an officer in the navy. 

Kiatib , a writer, copyist, or secretary ; Bash-kiatib , chief registrar 
of a court of law. 

Kiaya, master, steward, lieutenant ; head of a corporation of artisans. 
Kiaya-bey , formerly the title of the minister of the interior ; Kapu - 
kiaya, the representative at court of each governor of a province. 

Kibleh , the point to which a Moslem turns when at prayer. 

Ktervan, a caravan ; Kiervan-basht , leader of a caravan ; Kiervan - 
serai (caravanserai), an inn or khan. 

Kieeh, a purse of 500 piastres. 

Kismet , predestination, fate. 

Kitab, a book ; Kitab-khaneh, a library. 

Kodja, an elder ; Kodjarbashi , the delegates of municipalities, muni- 
cipal magistrates. 

Konak, a town-house, as opposed to yali, a country-house. 

Koran, or Kur'an , knowledge ; “ the book,” par excellence. 

Kurban-bairam , the feast of sacrifices, celebrated by rejoicings, pro- 
cessions, and illuminations. 

Liman, a port or harbour ; Liman reissi , port-admiral ; Liman odaesi, 
the tribunal of maritime commerce. 

Liva or Sandjak (lit. flag or standard), a subdivision of an ey&let 
(see Eyalet) ; a brigadier-general. 

Mabein , the interior of the palace ; Mabeinji, a chamberlain, an 
officer of the household. 

Massalji , female tale-tellers who attend private houses for hire. 

Medjidieh, a new coin ; an order or decoration ; so named alter the 
present Sultan. 

Mejlis, a council ; Mefliei khass, the privy council ; Meflisi valai, 
the council of state. 

Meidan, an open square or piece of ground ; Abmeidani, the ancient 
hippodrome, now the horse-market ; Et-meidani , the provision-market ; 
X)h-meidani, the archery-ground. 

. Medressi, superior schools attached chiefly to the great mosques. 

Mekteb, school in general ; a primary or elementaiy public school. 

Mehtebi rushdweh, secondary or upper public school. 

Mesfid, a small mosque or oratory. These have neither a sheikh nor 
a khatib attached to them. 

Mevleviet , a superior court, of which there are twenty-four. 

Mir alai, colonel of a regiment. 

Mitnar agha, superintendent of public buildings. 

MevleviSy spinning dervishes. 

MoUah, a member of that division of the Ulema whose function is 
the administration of justice ; a judge of one of the superior courts. 

Modem . See Idam. 

Moukhtar, the mayor or head of a district (nahiyeh). 

Mousahib , an eunuch of the Seraglio. 

Muayehdeh, the ceremony of the Sultan v s levee which follows the 
Bairam. 
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Muderri * , professors, members of the second degree of the order of 
Ulema. 

Muezzim, inferior officers of the mosques, who from the minarets 
call to prayer. 

Mudir , the head or administrator of a cam {aee Cam). 

Mufti , an interpreter of the law ; a member of the Ulema of the same 
degree as the muderri*. 

Munedjim bcuhi , the chief astrologer, one of the first officers of the 
Seraglio frequently consulted by the Sultan. No public work is under- 
taken unless he declares the stars to be propitious. 

Mulozim (an aspirant), the lowest rank of the order of Ulema; a 
lieutenant in the army. 

Muthir, a title borne by ministers of state ; a privy councillor ; a 
field-marshal in the army. 

Muaadim, the governor of a city. 

Musted, an apostate from Islamism. 

Nahiyeh, a subdivision of a cam, composed of villages and hamlets. 

Namaz , the Moslem prayer recited five times a day. 

Nefer, a soldier. * 

Ntshan, a decoration worn by both civil and military officers, distin-. 
gushing their several ranks. 

Nizam, the regular troops. 

Oda, chamber. 

Odalizjue, a female slave of the harem. 

Ordou, a camp, a corp* cTarmSe. The Turkish army is divided 
into six ordous, at the head of each of which is a field-marshal 
(msahr). 

Oemardi*, the name by which the Turks designate themselves {me 
1 Turk,’ post). 

Panayir , a fair. The chief furs of Turkey are those of Tenidyeh - 
Vardar and Serves, in Macedonia, the former held 3rd Dec. for 22 days, 
and the latter on 21st March for 3 or 4 weeks ; Olcri (May 3rd), Foma 
(May 23rd\ PhUippopoli (Aug. 27th), and E*k i Agra (Nov. lOthl 
each of which lasts a fortnight ; and thoseof Tatar Batari (Sept. 15th), j 
and T*haUadeh (Nov. 6th), which last 10 days. : 

Pazha (from the Persian words “ Ps-shah ” — viceroy), a title of 
dignity, properly military, which always follows the name : the word 
done, without a name, designates the grand vizier : the viceroy or 
governor of a province. 

Patrona, the vice-admiral of the fleet ; the vice-admiral's flag-ship. 

Raki, an ardent spirit ; a liqueur. 

Ramazan , the ninjh month of the Turkish year, in which falls the 
fast of 28 days of that name, the Mohammedan Lent. 

Rayah*, the non-Mussulman subjects of the Sultan. 

Rediff, the reserve, into which Turkish soldiers are enrolled after 5 
years’ active service. It forms a second army when called out peri- 
odically, and corresponds to the landwehr of Germany. 

Ret*, chief ; captain of a ship. 

Retool, a prophet. 
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Riala, an ancient title borne by 8 of the Turkish rear-admirals ; the 
rear-Admiral's ship. 

Mckabdar aaha : his duty is to assist the Sultan to mount on horse- 
back and to hold his stirrup. 

jRidjul, a term applied to high ministers of state and others of rank 
and influence. 

Rishvet , a present in former tiroes generally, and now unfortunately 
sometimes, made to judges and influential official persons whose favour 
is sought. It is to these what baksJiish is to inferiors. 

Rumili , Rumelia, the name by which the Turks designate their 
European territories, as distinguished from the Asiatic (Anatoli). 

Sakha, a water-carrier. He wears a leathern belt round his body, to 
which he suspends his buokets, and perambulates the streets with a 
cup in his hand offering the precious element to the public. 

Semdjak (lit. flag), a district, a subdivision of an eyalet ; Sandjak 
sheriff, the imperial standard. 

Sayif, sabre ; Sayifji , the military. 

Sayuih, a wandering dervish. 

Segbans, commonly Saymans, mounted polios. 

Selam, health ; a salutation. 

Selamlik, a saloon ; the apartments of the men, as distinguished from 
the harem. 

Sened, a convention; not, according to Turks, having the same 
solemn form as a treaty. 

Seraff— vulgarly, scnrof — a banker ; most of them are Armenian. 

Serai, the palace ; seraglio. 

Shehed, a martyr. 

Sheikh, among the Turks, is a title of respect applied to a learned or 
holy man ; the superior of an order of dervishes. 

Shekerjis, sellers of sweetmeats, of whom many are seen in the streets. 

Sher'iat or the Mohammedan religious and civil law, as dis- 

tinguished from the Kanoun. 

Sipahi, ancient feudal cavalry, now displaced by the Bashi Baraks. 

Sofia or Soukhta , a student of a medresseh, educating for the degree 
of motdazim. 

Soubashi, a rural policeman. 

Stambul or iUambcl* a corruption of the Greek words %k rikr 
Constantinople ; Stambul-eadissi, the chief judge, and StamM-effendi, 
the chief of the polioe of Constantinople. 

Sudur , a superior court of law, next in degree to the artrodassi. 

Sunna , tradition, the highest religious authority after the Koran ; 
Sunnis or Sunnites, the orthodox, as distinguished from the sectarian 
(J5h?as Shiites) followers of AIL 

Suvari, the official name of the captain of a ship of war. 

Tandur , the Turkish substitute fora fireplace, consisting of a wooden 
frame in which is a copper vessel full of c h arcoal , the whole being 
covered with wadded coverlets. 

Tansimat, the reformed system of government introduced by Sultan 
Mahmoud. 
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Twrpth , the annals of the Turkish empire, written by the imperial 
historiographers, embracing its history from the rise of the monarchy 
to the present time. 

Tatar , a courier. 

Talak, the repudiation of a wife by her husband, as distinguished from 

Te/rik , a divorce by mutual consent, or pronounced by the proper 
authority at the instance of the wife. 

Tekiyeh, a Mohammedan monastery. 

Tertaneh, the Turkish admiralty. 

Tetkereh, a passport. 

• Ternakji, nail-cutter. 

Terjuman, an interpreter, dragoman. 

Too-haneh, the ordnance-office ; also the cannon-foundry. 

T&anhi, a bazar composed of streets of shops for the sale of 
valuables. 

TshcuuK-baahi, a sevjeant-major. 

Tthibouky a pipe ; tshiboukji , a pipe-seller ; also the servant who 
lights them. 

Ddn/Uik , a farm, an estate in the country. 

Tehokadart, Imperial pages. 

Twrbeh, a tomb, mausoleum. 

7\trk t a rustic or clown ; hence the European Turks never use this 
word to designate themselves, but apply it to the Turkomans and other 
tribes of Central Asia. (See Osmanli.) 

Ulema (lit. a learned man). An hierarchical body, at the head of 
which is the Sheikh-ul-Islam. It comprises within it all the judges 
(mollahs, cadis, nayibe), the interpreters of the law (muftis), and some 
functionaries of public worship (sheikha and fch&tibs). It consists of 
three grades, viz., 1st. MoUahe or moUahi makreji , from whoso number 
are selected the cazi-askers of Rumili and Anatoli, and the chief mollahs 
of certain principal cities : 2nd. Afuderru, from whom are chosen the 
ordinary mollahs, the muftis, and the sheikhs : and did. Moulatims 
(candidate*), from whom are taken the cadis, nayibs, and khatibs. 
The imams, and the inferior ministers of worship, are not members 
of the Ulema. 

Uekr, a tax equal to one tenth of the produce, formerly paid by the 
po s s esso rs of land. 

Vakouf ; property consecrated to the mosques, or to institutions of 
piety and benevolenoe, said to amount to nearly a third of the landed 
property of the empire. 

Pali, viceroy, governor-general of an eyalet. His power is very great. 
He is assisted by a grand council (mejlici kebir). 

Valideh, mother ; Valideh Sultan, the Sultan's mother. 

Voivode, a title given to the Princes of Wallachia and Moldavia. 

Verju, an income-tax paid by all classes with few exceptions. 

Vizir (lit. burden-bearer), a title of honour, somewhat below that of 
mushir. 

Wahabi $, the Protestants of Islamism. 

Tali, a summer residence, a country house. 
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Yathmak , a veil of white muslin worn by Turkish ladles, which 
fastens under the chin. It entirely conceals the features, and leaves 
an opening for the eyes. 

y/mt, science ; ylmi-taif, grammar ; ylmi-beyan , rhetoric, Ac. 
Yuz-bashi , a captain in the army. 

Zadeh, son. 

Zabteyeh, police. 


n. Turkish Vocabulary : Observations ok the Lakquaoe. 


Exclamations and Salutations. 

Salaam , peaoe or welfare . — Salaam Aleikum, peace he unto you, or 
prosperity and welfare attend you. The reply is, Aleikum Salaam.— 
lien follow— 

“ Khoeh yeldin — Se/ai gddxn," "Welcome." 

" Eimx-siniz effendim f 9 " Are you well. Sir 7 99 
" Kiefiniz eimlt" "Are you in good spirits?" 

“ MashaUah I" " In the name of God r often used also in the sense 
of the Latin expression " Dii avertite omen.** 

" InshaUah ! " " Please God 1 " This is the only affirmative expres- 
sion to he obtained from a Turk, even when he intends to comply with 
your wish. 

" AUah Kerim," " God is great and merciful I" 

«« Wallah BQlah l \ " 

“ StaferiUah," " God forbid ! " 

" BakaUum” " We shall see ! * 

After drinking, the bystanders salute you with — 

“ Afict-clsun 9 " " May it do you good I w 
" Attah-raz-oUun" " May God meet you ! " 

It is a somewhat striking proof of the religious tendency of Islamism, 
and its direct reference on all occasions to the Deity, that its followers 
have no colloquial term signifying “ Thank you." Its place is supplied 
amongst the Turks by 

“ Shukur AUah" — u Ev-AUah"—" AUah raM-olsun"—“ AUah hereket 
versin, 99 — 94 May God reward you" — " Praise be to God " May God 
receive you," &c. ; terms by which they express their gratitude for 
favours conferred on them. 

u Haidee," " Chabuk — the usual expressions used to hasten any 
one, your surrudji (postilion) for instance, signifying "quick, 

" make haste." 

" Growth" piastre. 

" Katsh Groush f " — " How many piastres ?" or “ what is the price 7" 
" La-AUcth-iUah-AUc ih-hfohammed retoul AUah " — " There is but ono 
God, and Mahomet is his prophet." 
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Ak, white. 
Kara, black. 
Su, water. 

Dagh, mountain, 
Ghol, lake. 
Jrmak , river. 


Turkish Words ttsetl Geographically. 

K&i, village. Kayo, rock. 

Shelter, town. Task, stone. 

Maden, mine. Kapu, gate. 

Tepeh, hill. Serai, palace. 

Dtreh, valley. Kopri, bridge. 


Yd, road. 


Agatsh, tree. 


For a very useful Vocabulary of Turkish and English in a portable 
form* the traveller is referred to 4 Words and Phrases.’ London, 1854. 
Published by Clowes and Sons. 

Observations on the Turkish Language. 

It has been thought useful to supply the traveller with a brief sketch 
of the mechanism of the Turkish language, such as may assist him in 
understanding what he hears, and in applying any words which he 
may pick up; although in the limited space at our disiwsal it is 
impossible adequately to explain the peculiar inverted structure, both 
grammatical and syntactical, which distinguishes the Turkish from all 
Eastern and Western languages, and is only paralleled in its kindred 
tongues of Northern Europe and Central Asia. The knowledge of the 
names of some familiar objects and of the commonest verbs here afforded 
may, however, it is hoped, prove of advantage to many, and may 
encourage a few to prosecute a study not wholly useless. 

It may be observed generally, that the Turkish language is very 
much intermixed with Arabic and Persian. It is expressive, soft, and 
musical, not difficult to speak, but not easily written. Its construction 
is artificial and laboured. The Turkish characters are, with some slight 
difference, the same as the Arabic and Persian. They are written from 
the right to the left, in an oblique direction. The favourite hooka of 
the Turks are those on law and theology. Printing was introduced at 
Constantinople in the sixteenth century ; but the copies of the Koran 
are still chiefly multiplied in manuscript. 

The Turks nave several styles of writing, each used for different pur- 
poses : suoh are the nesstfc, the foundation of all the others, and in which 
are transcribed copies of the Koran and other sacred books ; the dwani, 
for finnans and official documents ; the rifc'o, for ordinary correspond- 
ence ; and several others. 

In the foregoing list all consonants are f o be pronounced as in English, 
g always hard, and ch always soft, as in girl and church ; k and g before 
the soft vowel e, i, u, eu, are mou&h, that is, they have a slight sound 
of % after them ; thus, gusal, pretty, is pronounced as written by the 
Frenoh, guiuxal. 

When p, t, k, and g occur at the end of syllables or words, and, in 
the process of inflection or conjugation, any addition is made, they be- 
come, for euphony’s sake, b, d, y, and gh respectively, asp#, go ; gider, 
he goes ; kaipag , a cap ; balpaghi, his cap ; gdegek, one who is coming 
(ventures) ; gelefeyim, I am coming. We have observed that one of 


i 
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the chief causes of an Englishnlan's unintelligibility in speaking a 
foreign language is his inattention to the proper pronunciation of the 
letter r. This one character in English represents two distinct sounds, 
one initial, as in ring, when it is a consonant ; another, medial or final, 
as in horn, cur, when it is a semi-vowel — a fact hitherto ignored by our 
grammarians. This semi-vocalic sound does not exist in foreign 
languages (except in Sanscrit and Illyrian, where it is recognized as a 
distinct vowel), and accordingly the consonantal sound should be care- 
fully pronounced : thus, ferman, an order, should not he made to rhyme 
with our word eermon, if meant to he understood by a Turk, but with 
“ there, man ,* 9 as an Irishman would pronounce it. Difficulties in 
foreign languages may often be usefully illustrated and explained by 
our own provincial peculiarities. An Irishman will observe this rule 
instinctively. Gh is pronounced, when initial, like plain g ; when 
medial or final, it becomes slightly guttural, and indeed it is then hardly 
sounded at all, as agha, doghru, pronounced d*d, do'ru. The vowels 
are pronounced as in Italian, • and u being short, as in pin and buU, 
not as in machine and mrude ; u and eu, like the French u and eu ; y, 
as a vowel, has a peculiar thick sound between i and u, well known in 
some Slavonio dialects, but a stranger to those of Western Europe. Care 
should be taken not to confound it with i. The acoent should always be 
placed by the English learner on the last syllable, as is done by the Greeks 
and Armenians, though this practice is condemned by the Turks as 
barbarous, while they themselves acoent all the syllables of a word 
equally, so that there is no special acoent on any one. We still recom- 
mend it as a rule likely to counteract the infallible tendency of an 
Englishman, if left to himself, to accent the penultimate, and slur over 
all the other syllables, and as being observed by a large proportion of 
those with whom he will have to do. 

There is, practically speaking, no definite article in Turkish, though, 
as shown below, inflection will often supply its place. The indefinite, 
a or on, is expressed, as in some other languages, by hir (one). 

The various relations of nouns expressed in other languages by pre- 
positions or by cases, are, in Turkish, represented by a set of affixes, 
which differ from cases in the fact that they are simply attached to, 
without being incorporated with, their noun. For instance, we cannot 
conceive a separately existing word domin in Latin detached from a 
case ending in t a, i, A c. ; yet this exists in Turkish, and the word is 
quite independent of its affix. These affixes are as follows, with the 
old names of cases for convenience-sake : — 

' Genitive (oQ, in, yn, un, un — after a vowel, nin, nyn, nun, nun. 

Dative (to, for), <s, e ya, ye. 

Accusative i, y, u, u yi, yii, yu . 

Ablative (from), dan, den. 

Locative (at, in), da, de. 

Associative, or instrumental (with), la, U, or lan, Un. 

It will be observed that each affix is written with different vowels ; 
this arises from a peculiarity of the Turkish system of sounds called 
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the “ harmony of vowel*,” which it as follows : — the vowels are di- 
vided into two classes, which may respectively be called soft and bard, 
there being four of each, and every soft vowel having its corresponding 
hard one. They are a, y, o, u, hard ; and e, t, eu, u, soft. Very few 
words contain two vowels of opposite classes, and the use of all affixes 
Is regulated by tire character of the vowels of the root. This most im- 
portant rule should always be borne in mind, as applying to all increases 
of the root, whether in nouns, pronouns, or verbs. Such a word as 
goldsmith is impossible to the mouth of a Turk, who would pronounce 
it goldamobth. Thus adam makes adamyn , the a in the root being hard; 
s being soft, sherbet makes aherbetin ; geus, geuzun ; and top, topun. 

The plural is formed by adding loir or Ur to the root. The affixes 
are joined to this for the plural cases ; thus, adamlar , adamlaryn. 

Adjectives* are indeclinable, and always precede the qualified sub* 
stantive, as gusd hairy , a pretty woman ; and yuzel karynyn, not gdadun 
karynyn , of a pretty woman. 

The numerals, cardinal and ordinal, do not make the noun plural, as 
yuzadam, not yuz adamlar . 

The personal pronouns, ben , sen, o, take special affixes to make them 
possessive ; thus, benim, Benin, onun . These, again, when declension 
Is necessary, take the affixes of case as above given ; thus, ev, a house ; 
evtm, my house ; mmmden, from my house. After a vowel, the posses- 
sive i or u of the 3rd person becomes si, ay, ad, or au, according to the 
character of the preceding vowel ; thus, hapu, a gate ; hapuau, his gate ; 
and hapuauno, to his gate ; na and ni being used for a and i in the 
dative and accusative of the 2nd person possessive. 

There is no relative pronoun in Turkish, its absence being supplied 
by a most complicated construction, with a verbal gerund taking the 
possessive affixes. By franks and native Christians the interrogative* 
are corruptly used for relatives, and may be imitated by the beginner ; 
as adam hi geurdum, the man whom I saw ; ne so man gddim, when I 
came— literally, what time I came ? 

In Turkish, when the idea of possession has to be expressed, the 
object possessed always takes the 3rd personal possessive affix, the 
possessor taking the genitive termination; thus, paahanyn etri, the 
pasha’s house, not paahanyn ev ; karynyn geuau, the woman’s eye, not 
karynyn geux : literally translated, these words mean — the pasha his 
house, the woman her eye ; reminding us of our own “ for Christ his 
sake or the Latin " suo sibi gladio bunc jugulo.” 

The observing of this rule forms one of the chief difficulties in Turkish. 
The genitive affix is only added when we in English would use the 
definitive article, whose want is thus supplied by inflection ; pasha evi 
and kary geuau, without the genitive, mean a pasha’s house, as distinct 
from any other kind of house ; a woman's eye, as distinct from a man’s ; 
where pasha and hary may be considered as adjectives, qualifying and 
describing the object rather than as implying possession. 

The verb has its infinitive in meh, or mak, declinable like a noun. 
Its root, or simplest form, is the imperative. The tenses are mostly 
formed by adding person-endings to participles, which latter are capable 
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of being used separately. An example is given : — gd 9 come thou ; gtlir 
(a separable present indefinite participle), one who comes ; gdir-im 9 gdir- 
em, gdir 9 gdir-iz, gelir-siniz 9 gdirder 1 I, thou, he, we, you, they, come ; 
gdiyur (a separable present definite participle), one actually coming ; 
gdiyur-im 9 gdiyur-sen 9 Ac. ; gd-ejek (a separable definite future par- 
ticiple! one about to come ; gd-ejeyim 9 gd-ejekeen 9 gd-qek, gd~cjeyiz 9 
gd-ejtScnniz 9 gd-tjckUr 9 I, thou, he, &c., will come. The past definite 
is gd, -dim 9 - din, -di,-dik 9 - diniz 9 -diler, I, thou, he, &c., came; this is 
not a seiiarable participle. The past indefinite, gdmiah, one who has 
come, is a separable participle ; gdmieh-im, -sen, gdmiah, -iz y -suits, 4er, 
I, thou, he, «c., have oome. The optative, present and past, gdeyim 
and gdey-idim, I may and I might come ; the person-endings are respec- 
tively as in gdirim and gddim. The conditional is gd-eem, •em, -seft, 
-sdfc, -sentz, - eder , if I, thou, he, &c., come. The imperative is gd, gd-tm, 
gd-dim, gd-in, gd-einler , oome thou, let him come, let us oome, oome 
ye, let them oome. 

For a verb whose root has a hard vowel, of course the endings must 
also be used with hard vowels, as bak 9 look ; bak-arym, I look ; dur, 
stop ; dururun i, I stop. 

The negative verb, which has a separate conjugation, is formed by 
the insertion of an m, under euphonic rules, before its person-endings. 
We merely give one or two examples, as being irregular and in most 
common use : gdmez , he oomes not ; — gdmeh— do not oome. For verbs 
with hard vowels the syllable is naturally ma, and not me. 

An t or an a, according to the vowels of the root, placed before the 
me or mo, changes the negative verb to one expressing impossibility ; 
thus, gdmem, I come not ; gdemem, I cannot oome. This admirable 
mechanism of the verb is followed throughout with the most perfect 
regularity ; and there are reflective, causative, reciprocal, and other 
derived conjugations, which are formed in a similar manner by intro- 
ducing different monosyllables. 

An interrogative verb is made by the addition of mi, my, mil, or mu, 
after the endings, as gddinmi, didst thou oome ? It precedes, however, 
instead of following the endings -tm, -sea, -is, -stfofe, as geUjebmi~i*, 
are we coming ? 

This particle can be added to nouns, or all other parts of speech, as 
well as to verba, and serves to specify the question as belonging empha- 
tically to the word to which it is joined. This is a great convenience, 
which is unknown to other languages, except the Russian, Illyrian, and 
partially the Latin. The working of the principle is heautiml ; thus, 
em istambcla gitdin-mi, did you go to Stambul ? em mi ietambda gitdin , 
was it you who went to Stambul? em istambola-mi gitdin, was it to 
8tambul you went? 

A simple verb may, therefore, have six forms — an affirmative, nega- 
tive, impossible, and an interrogative of each. But the difficulty is 
more apparent than real, as the person-endings are simple and never 
vary, the tenses few, and the root itself is never changed or disguised. 

The construction of sentences follows the inverted order, as in Latin, 
the verb always closing the phrase. 
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The traveller who wishes to obtain any further insight into the 
language on the spot is especially recommended to learn what he can 
as colloquially as possible, rather than by taking lessons from a hodja, 
or professional master, who will prove completely wedded to a defective 
routine system of teaching, and rarely knows anything ofJEuropcan 
languages. Let him avoid encumbering and embarrassing his brain by 
any attempt at formally studying the literary Turkish, which will only 
create inextricable confusion, and, even if learnt, would be quite useless 
for conversational puproses, a great proportion of the words used in tho 
written language being quite unknown to the middle and Christian 
classes. A small and popular 4 Turkish Grammar* is published by 
Burkhardt Barker. 1854. 


Such works as Redhouet'e Grammar— excellent though they be as 
ecimens of grammatical criticism — are only for the advanced student. 


If a copy of Viguier't Grammar (published about 1752) can be met with, 
its amusing dialogues, in which scenes of Turkish life are sketched 
dramatically, and its useful vocabulary, will afford great diversion as 
well as advantage. 


o. The Greeks, the Armenians, Ac. 

Short acoounts of the various races which form the heterogeneous 
population of the Ottoman empire will be found in the Introductions to 
Seodons II. and III. 

For an account of the Greeks, of which raoe about 2 millions are still 
subjects of the Forte, see Handbook for Greece . Like the Greeks, the 
Armenian* are found dispersed throughout Turkey, especially in the 
larger towns, and it may be useful to prefix some remarks concerning 
that race. 

The Armenians derive their source and name from the ancient 
kingdom of Armenia, which was bounded on the north by Georgia 
and the Caucasus, on the south by Diarbekir and Kurdistan, and 
extended westward to the Euphrates, and eastward nearly to the 
Caspian. Shah Abbas conauered and laid it waste in the seven* 
teenth century; and since their general dispersion at that period, the 
people am found in all nations throughout the Levant. Their total num- 
ber has been said to be nearly two millions, of whom about one million 
am under the sway of Turkey, and the remainder distributed through 
Russia, Persia, and India. A few, in the pursuit of gain and com- 
merce, have been found in Africa ; and some travellers have asserted 
that at least 10,000 are engaged in the same pursuits through Hungary 
and Poland. In the Turkish empire they enjoy great privileges, are the 
principal money-brokers, and have almost a monopoly of much lucrative 
trade. 

Armenia, though it has long since been effaced from the list of inde- 
pendent nations, was long governed either by native princes, or by 
vassals of the Assyrian and Fenian monarchs. It subsequently became 
the theatre of lengthy struggles between the Romans and Persians; in 
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the thirteenth century it was overrun by the Moguls ; and at the pre- 
sent day is divided, in unequal portions, between Turkey, Russia, and 
Persia. Physically the country forms an elevated plateau, from which 
the principal mountains, rivers, and valleys of western Asia diverge. 
Its plains rise to 7000 feet above the sea, and the peak of Mount 
Ararat, now in the Russian territory, reaches 17,260 feet. The climate 
is variable and severe in winter, as described by Xenophon. The reli- 
gion of the Armenians is Christianity, of the heresy of Eutyches, which 
was condemned by the council of Chalcedon, held a.d. 451. It admits 
only a divine nature in Christ. In matters of oeremony it bears a 
resemblance to the Greek Church, but the two sects hate each other 
cordially. About 15,000 Armenians acknowledge the supremacy of 
the Roman pontiff. The others are under the Jurisdiction of three 
Patriarchs, — one of Utch-miasin (in Erivsn), another of Sis (in 
Cilicia), and the third of Ahthamar (on an island of Lake Van, in 
Turkish Armenia). The Armenian patriarchates of Jerusalem and 
Constantinople were created by the Sultan, and the Patriarchs are 
nominated by him. They are, therefore, distrusted by the Armenians, 
and possess a more nominal than real authority. The Armenians have 
monasteries, fasts, and many of the customs of the Greek Church. The 
language of this people is their original tongue, which it is veiy difficult 
to learn : many of themselves are not well acquainted with it. It is 
harsh, overloaded with consonants, and intermixed with Turkish, Arabic, 
and other words ; but belongs mainly, like the people themselves, to an 
Indo-Germanic stock. There are Armenian printing-presses at Con- 
stantinople and elsewhere — especially in the Armenian Convent at 
Venioe, familiar to travellers in Italy. The dialect used by the Ar- 
menians in their intercourse with foreigners is the lingua franca 
spoken through the East, bat many of them converse in French and 
Italian. In their domestic manners they are Oriental, reserved to the 
Franks, muffling their women when abroad, but not prohibiting their 
converse with men on festival occasions. As the cypress is allowed only 
to Moslems, the graves of the Armenians are adorned by the terebinth 
or turpentine tree. The souls of the dead are believed to pass to a place 
of consciousness, without pain or pleasure ; and prayers are offered for 
their deliverance from this Joyless, though not painful, state. 


t 


p . Sketch of Ottoman History ; Statistics of the Empire, See . 

The rapid rise of the Ottoman power is one of the most remarkable 
phenomena in the history of the world. Othman, or Osman, who gave 
is name to the people and the dynasty, was a Turkish chieftain, who 
early in the fourteenth century established himself at Brusa, under the 
shadow of the Bithynian Olympus. In less than 300 yean from that 
period his successors had swept away the remains of the Saracenic and 
Homan empires, seating themselves on the thrones of the Caliphs at 
Bagdad, ana of the Cresan at Constantinople, extending their conquests 
far beyond the Danube, the Nile, and the Euphrates, and dictating 
peace at the gates of Viennaand of Ispahan. The decay of the religious ' 
Turkey. D 
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and political fanaticism of the early Ottomans, which was directed by a 
remarkable succession of able princes, great legislators as well as great 
warriors, and the rapid progress of the European nations in the arts of 
war, at length drove back the tide of Turkish conquest, and the Sultan 
has now become the prot6y£ instead of the scourge and terror of the 
West. But, with the exception of Greece, and a few other districts 
now virtually independent, his dominions still embrace nearly all those 
wide regions in Europe, Asia, and Africa, which, on the division of the 
old Roman empire, were assigned to the Emperors of the East. 

Very different estimates have been formed of the real extent and 
population of this vast country, and neither is known with any approach 
to precision. All “ numbering of the people** has in every age been 
viewed with jealousy in the East, and is connected in the ideas of 
Orientals with poll-taxes, conscriptions, and other disagreeable associa- 
tions. The population of the Ottoman empire has beeu calculated to 
range from 20 to 30 millions, of which rather more than moiety 
belongs to the European provinces. 

The Turkish authorities compute the population of the whole empire 
at 35,350,000, of which number 15,500,000 are in the European, 
16,050,000 in the Asiatic, and 3,800,000 in the African provinces. In 
this total are included the populations of the tributary provinces of 
Moldavia, Wallachia, and Servia, and of Egypt and Tunis, which 
together amount to 8,200,000 ; so that the number of the immediate 
subjects of the Sultan is reduced to 27,150,000. The population above 
assigned to the Asiatic and African provinces docs not include the Arabs 
and Negroes, who inhabit the country between Bagdad and k Meoca, and 
beyond Nubia, Kordofan, and Fezzan, or the nomadic Kurds, whose 
aggregate number is estimated at between 3 and 4 millions. 

These numbers, though not strictly accurate, may be considered as 
approximating pretty closely to the truth ; since they are the result, of 
the general Census taken in 1844, when Riza Pasha, then Minister of 
War, re-organized the Turkish army. 

Not more than one-fourth of the population of European Turkey is 
Mohammedan ; whereas in Asia this proportion is exactly reversed, not 
more than one-fourth of the population of Asiatic Turkey being 
Christian. An approximation to the real number of inhabitants of each 
country will be given under distinct heads. (See Special Introduction* 
to Sections II. and III.) The population of Constantinople itself 
amounts to considerably more than half a million. 

The physical geography of European Turkey affords a study of great 
interest. Its various chains of mountains are branches of the great 
Alpine system ; but none of their summits reach so great an elevation 
as those of Armenia and Kurdistan in Asiatic Turkey — seldom exceed- 
ing 8000 feet, whereas seme of the peaks of the Armenian mountains 
reach 12,000 feet. The mountainous districts are intersected both in 
Europe and Aria by plains and valleys of great beauty and fertility. 
In an empire extending through nearly 20 degrees of latitude and more 
than 30 degrees of longitude, and possessing every variety of elevation, 
exposure, and soil, there must necessarily be the greatest variety of 
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climate. Hence too the natural productions embrace every variety 
from those of the tropics to those of Switzerland. Bears, wolves, 
lynxes, jackals, and other beasts and birds of prey — as well as deer, 
wild swine, and game of all kinds — abound in the mountains and forests 
throughout the Ottoman empire. 

Property was distributed in Turkey originally much on the same 
system of military tenure as in western Europe under the feudal regime. 
But great ameliorations have been effected during the present century. 
The land is generally farmed by the cultivators on the nUtayer system. 
Agriculture is everywhere in a primitive state ; but the native mantt- 
faetures — especially those of carpets, silks, sword-blades, Ac. — have 
attained a considerable excellence. 

Government , &c . — Chateaubriand said of the Turkish government 
that it was “ an absolute despotism, tempered by regicide." The 
tanximaty or reformed system of 1839, however, corrected a multi- 
tude of .abuses ; and when, freed from the interference of Russian 
intrigue, it shall have been carried fully into effect in all parts of 
the empire, the subjects of the Porte, whether Moslems or Rayahs 
(•*. e. non-Mussulmans), will have little practical oppression to com- 
plain of. A considerable share of local or municipal liberty is, and 
always has been, possessed by the village communities, in §pi® of the 
despotism of the supreme government. In a work of this kind it is 
impossible to give even an adequate outline of the civil and religious 
institutions, laws , taoces, &c., of Turkey. Compendious and accurate 
information on all these heads will be found in M'CuUoch’s Geographical 
Dictionary , Art. The Ottoman Empire. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 

1. Introductory Historical Sketch, Ac. — 2. Steamers, Ax. 

1. Historical Sketch, &c. 

Constantinople, the capital of the Byzantine and Ottoman Empires, 
was founded a.d. 330, partly on the site of the ancient Byzantium, by 
Constantine the Great, when he determined to remove the seat of govern- 
ment from the banks of the Tiber. The modern European name preserves 
the memory of the first emperor of the East. The Turkish Istambul, or 
Btambul , is a corruption of the Greek tit rwv r*L*. 

Ancient Byzantium was situated on the extremity of the promontory, 
and where the Seraglio now stands. The modern city, like the ancient 
mistress of the world, covers seven low hills, rising one above another 
behind the site of Byzantium. No city in the world can boast so magni- 
ficent a position ; commanding the navigation between the Buxine and the 
Mediterranean, and the converging shores of Europe and Aria, it unites 
the advantages of security and great facilities for trade with the most 
striking scenery. Nature has evidently intended it for the centre of a great 
monarchy. 

The foundation of Byzantium is ascribed to the Megarians in B.C. 667, a 
few years later than its neighbour Chalcedon. It was placed at the apex of 
the triangular promontory which faces the shores of Asia, and meets the 
waters of the Bosphorus : and tradition asserted that an oracle had directed 
the first colonists to build their new city “ opposite to the land of the blind M 
—in allusion to the superiority of this site to that of Chalcedon. Its 
position in all ages made Byzantium of great importance, and its possession 
was fiercely contested by the Persians, Spartans, and Athenians. In B.c. 
340, the Athenians, urged on by Demosthenes, helped to defend the city 
against Philip of Macedon, who was at last forced to retire. During this 
memorable siege, on a dark night, when the Macedonians were on the point 
of carrying the town by assault, a light is said to have appeared in the 
heavens, and to have revealed their danger to the inhabitants. The 
Crescent, which is found on Byzantine coins, and which was adopted by 
the Ottomans as their device after the capture of Constantinople, is sup- 
posed to commemorate this portent. 

It is utterly beyond the scope of a work like the present to draw more 
than a very slight sketch of the strange vicissitudes which this celebrated 
city has undergone. It fell under the power of Rome, with the rest of the 
Grecian world, before the Christian era, and was made the seat of empire 
by Constantine in ajk 330, as stated above. Jnstinian, a.d. 337-565, 
enriched and beautified the city. In 616 it was besieged by Chosroes ; and 
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in 626 by the Persians and Avars. In 668 the Arabs, for the first time, 
attacked Constantinople, hut were baffled by the strength of its walls and 
the strange effects of the Greek fire. In the second siege, 716-718, they 
were again compelled to retreat In 8G5 took place the first expedition of 
the Russians against Constantinople ; followed by a second in 904 ; a third 
in 941 ; and a fourth in 1043. In 1204 the Latin Crusaders, under Dan- 
dolo, the Doge of Venice, conquered and pillaged the imperial city ; but it 
was recovered by the Greeks in 1261. Iu 1422 it was besieged by Amu* 
rath II., and finally fell, on May 29, 1453, before the conquering sword of 
Mahomed II. Since that period it has been looked up to, both by Greeks 
and Ottomans, os the seat of the supreme spiritual and temporal power of 
the Patriarch and of the Sultan. The heir of the Caliphs lias become the 
heir also of the Caesars. 

In the following pages we shall confine ourselves chiefly to the present 
aspect and condition of the city. Its ancient topography, &c., is admirably 
described in the article on Constantinople in Dr. Smith’s 4 Dictionary of 
Ancient Geogaphy.* The masterly work of / Gibbon is the best authority 
pn Byzantine history. Mr. Finlay’s learned * olumes also contain most 
valuable information. 

2. STIiXKRJi, &CL 

For the chief routes from England to Constantinople, see General Intro- 
duction, b. English, French, Turkish, Austrian, and Russian steamers 
keep up frequent communication with the principal ports of the Mediter* 
ranean and of the Black Sea ; but as the arrangements of the various com- 
panies are constantly changed, it is necessary to procure exact information 
on the spot 
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44 At last, Constantinople rose in 
all its grandeur before ns. With 
•yes riveted on the expanding splen- 
dours, I watched, as they rose out of 
the bosom of the surrounding waters, , 
the pointed minarets— the swelling 
cupolas— and the innumerable habi- 
tations, either stretching along the 
lagged shore, or reflecting their image . 
in the mirror of the deep, or creeping 
up the erested mountain, and tracing 
their outline in the expanse of the 
sky. At first, agglomerated in a 


single confused mam, the lesser parts 
of this immense whole seemed, as we 
advanced, by d eg r ees to unfold — to 
disengage themselves from each 
other, and to grow into various 
groups, divided by wide chasms and 
deep indentures; until at last the 
duster, thus far still distinctly con- 
nected, became transformed, es if by 
magic, into three distinot dties, each 
individually of prodigious extent, 
and each separated from the other 
two by a wide am of that sea whose 
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silver tide encompassed their base, 
and made its vast circuit rest half 
in Europe, half in Asia. Entranced 
by the magnificent spectacle, 1 felt 
as if all the faculties of my soul 
were insufficient fully to embrace 
its glories. 1 hardly retained power 
to breathe, and almost apprehended 
that in doing so 1 might dispel the 
glorious vision, and find its whole 
fabric only a delusive dream.”— 
Hop?* AmutaiiuM. 

Travellers land at the quays, 
usually at Top-hanch. The streets 
near the quays are very bad. Pern , 
the upper quarter, is where the inus 
and pennant are situated. The lower 
quarter, called Galata , is the busi- 
ness quarter, and contains most of 
the European shops. 

a. Inns. 

The best hotel in Pera is the 
ffdtel d'Angleterrc, an excellent 
establishment, kept by Jftueri, for- 
merly well known as a travelling 
servant, and married to an English- 
woman. The Hotel de Byzance , for- 


pina Vitale, is not only one of __ 
best in Pera, but commands a mag- 
nificent view. The H6tel <f Europe, 
situated in the street leading from 
the landing-place at Top-han6h to 
Pera, is the next in rank. Both of j 
these two are less expensive than 
Misseri’s house. There are others, 
such as the Hdtel de Pera , where the 
charge is about 1| dollar a day, but 
they are less comfortably and afford 
fewer facilities for sight-seeing. 
English, French, Italian, Greek, and 
Turkish are spoken in all these inns. 
It is difficult to find comfortable pri- 
vate lodgings. 

Porter t ( Hamalt ). — This is the first 
class with whom the traveller on 
landing is brought into contact. He 
should always make his bargain be- 
forehand. To carry his luggage from 
Top-handh to Pera, if it does not 
exceed a man's load, will cost 5 
piastres. I 


b. Kayiks,* 


the wherries of Constantinople.—- 
The number of kayiks that ply 
on the waters has teen estimated 
at 80,000: they may be hired like 
hackney coaches in a European capi- 
tal. The Kirlangij,or Swalloir-boats, 
are formed of thin planks of beech- 
wood, neatly furnished, and elabo- 
rately sculptured. The elegance of 
their construction, the extreme light- 
ness of the wood of which they are 
composed, and the dexterity of the 
boatmen, cause them to glide over 
the smooth surface of the waters with 
great rapidity. The fares are mo- 
derate; but when engaged for the 
day, or for an expedition up the Bos- 
phorus, it is usual to make a bargain 
before starting. Kayiks are always to 
be found waiting for hire at the land- 
ing-places near the gates. Consider- 
able caution must be observed on 
entering a kayik, as, from the nature 
of their construction, they are easily 
overset. They have no seats: this 
passengers most sit at the bottom; 
and when once seated, much atten- 
tion is requisite in every motion, as 
their narrowness hinders any steadi- 
ness on the water. The following 
are the fares of the kayiks: — From 
the Turkish Custom-house to Top- 
hanfth, if single-oared, 1} piastre; 
if double-oared, 2 piastres. From 
Asiri Tsharshi to Yeni Koi, if filled 
with other passengers, 2 piastres ; if 
you take the boat to yourself 18 to 
20 piastres. From Yeni Koi to 
Therapia, if alone, 2} piastres. To 
cross the Golden Horn or harbour, 
| piastre. To go on board a vessel 
and return, if not remaining long on 
board, 1} piastre. To land luggage 
from steamer, 3 to 5} piastres. Bag- 
Ugc is seldom taken to the Custom- 
louae. 

c. Ciceboxi. 

There are now plenty of ciceroni 
and valets-de-place to be met with in 

Kayfflc and tbs EsUmaoxKyak, or Kojafc 
am the same words. 

sfi 
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Pera. For some years, by the kind- 
ness of the British Consul-General, 
strangers have been allowed to en- 
gage the attendance of the Turkish 
servant of the Consulate. His ser- 
vices are inestimable to those who 
wish to see much in a short rime, 
and to enter mosques, slave-markets, 
&c. As a general rule, no professed 
cicerone should be allowed to make 
bargains at the bazars or anywhere 
else, for, as soon as they make their 
appearance, the prices are doubled. 
Above all, travellers should avoid the 
Jews and Armenians, who follow 
them in the bazars and other places, 
and make them pay double for every- 
thing they buv. Every Turkish 
shopkeeper makes a present to the 
cicerone, however honest he may be ; 
and, as another general rule in making 
purchases, travellers should give only 
half of what is asked, and even less 
will sometimes be taken. The best 
ciceroni are paid from 15 to SO pias- 
tres a day. 

“ It would be difficult,” says Dr. 
A. Neale, who visited Constantinople 
in 1806, 41 for any imagination, even 
the most romantic or distempered, to 
associate in close array all the incon- 
gruous and discordant objects which 
may be contemplated, even within a 
few hours’ perambulation, in and 
around the Turkish capital. The bar- 
barons extremes of magnificence and 
wretchedness, — the majesty of nature, 
crowned with all the grandeur of art, 
in contrast with the atrocious effects 
of unrestrained sensuality, fill up the 
varied picture. The bowlings of ten 
thousand dogs, re-echoing through 
the deserted streets all the livelong 
night, chase you betimes from your 
pillow. Approaching your window, 
you are greeted by the rays of the 
rising sun, gilding tire snowy summits 
of Mount OlTifui, and the beautiful 
shores of the Sea of Marmora, the 
point of Chalcedon, and the town of 
Skutari: midway, your eye ranges 
with delight over the marble domes 
oftt. Sophia, the gilded pinnacles of 
the Seraglio glittering amid groves 


of perpetual verdure, the long arcades 
of ancient aqueducts, and the sptry 
minarets of a thousand mosques. — 
The hoarse guttural sounds of a Turk 
selling kaimac at your door recall 

J rour attention towards the miserable 
aucs of Pera, wet, splashy, dark, and 
disgusting : the mouldering wooden 
tenements beetling over these alleys 
are the abode of pestilence and mi- 
sery. . . Retracing your steps, you 
are met by a party passing at a quick 
pace towards that cemetery on the 
right, the field of the dead : they are 
carrying on a bier the dead body of 
a Greek, the pallid beauty of whose 
countenance is contrasted with the 
freshness of the roses which compose 
the chaplet on his head. A few hours 
only he has ceased to breathe ; bat 
see 1 the grave has already received 
its obscure and nameless tenant. 

44 Having returned to the city, you 
are appalled by a crowd of revellers 
pressing around the doors of a wine- 
loose: the sounds of minstrelsy and 
riot are within. You have scarcely 
passed, when you behold two or three 
gazers round the doors of a baker’s 
shop: the kaimakam has been his 
rounds — the weights have been found 
deficient, and the unfortunate man, 
who swings in a halter at the door, 
has paid the penalty of his petty vil- 
lany. The populace around murmur 
at the price or bread; but the musz- 
from the adjoining minarets are 
proclaiming the hour of prayer, and 
the Moslems are pouring in to count 
their beads. In an opposite coffee- 
house, a group of Turkish soldiers, 
drowsy with tobacco, are dreaming 
over the chequers of a chess-board, 
or listening to the licentious fairy- 
tales of a dervish. The passing crowd 
seem to have no common sympathies, 
jostling each other in silence on the 
narrow foot-path ; women veiled in 
long caftans, emirs with green tur- 
bans, boetanjUy Jews, and Armenians, 
encounter Greeks, Albanians, Franks, 
and Tartars. Fatigued with the 
pageant, you observe the shades of 
evening descend, and again sigh for 
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repose ; but the passatccnd, With their 
iron-bound staves striking the pave- 
ment, excite your attention to the 
cries of yan/jhun tar from the top of an 
adjoining tower; and you are told 
the flames are in the next street. 
There you may behold the devouring 
element overwhelming in a common 
ruin the property of infidels and true 
believers, till the shouts of the mul- 
titude announce the approach of the 
Arch-despot, snd the power of a 
golden shower of sequins is exempli- 
fied in awakening the callous feelings 
of even a Turkish multitude to the 
sufferings of their fellow-creatures. 
The fire is extinguished, and darkness 
of a deeper hue has succeeded to the 
glare of the flames. The retiring 
crowds, guided by their paper lan- 
terns, flit by thousands, like igncs 
fatui amidst the cypresses of the 
* Field of the Dead;* and you are 
left to encounter the gloom and soli- 
tude of your own apartment.” 

“ Amid the novelties that strike 
the European on his arrival, nothing 
surprises him more than the silence 
that pervades so large a capital. 
The only sounds he hears by day 
are the cries of bread, fruits, sweet- 
meats, or sherbet, carried in a large 
wooden tray on the head of an itine- 
rant vender, and at intervals the 
barking of dogs disturbed by the foot 
of the passenger,— lazy, ugly curs, of 
a reddish-brown colour, with muzzles 
like that of a fox, short ears, and fa- 
mished looks, who lie in the middle 
of the streets, and rise only when 
roused with blows. The contrast be- 
tween Constantinople and a European 
city is still more strongly marked at 
night By ten o'clock every human 
voice is hushed ; and not 8 creature is 
seen in the streets, except a few pa- 
trols and the innumerable dogs wno, 
at intervals, send forth such repeated 
bowlings, that it requires practice to 
be able to sleep in spite of their noise. 
This silence is frequently disturbed 
by a fire, which is announced by the 
patrol striking on the pavement with 
their iron-shod staves, and calling 


loudly yanghin r nr (there is a fire !) ; 
on which the firemen assemble, and 
all the inhabitants in the neighbour- 
hood are immediately on the alert. 
If it be not quickly subdued, all the 
ministers of state are obliged to at- 
tend; and if it threaten extensive 
ravages, the Sultau himself must 
appear, to encourage the efforts of 
the firemen.” — Turner's Tbur in the 
Levant. 

Sir J. Hobhouse says that a fire 
that has continued an hour, and has 
been thrice proclaimed, 44 forces the 
Sultan himself to the spot.*' This 
custom was sometimes the cause of 
fires, the people taking this method 
of making their grievances known to 
the Sultan in person. It now no 
longer prevails. Instead of the 
Sultan, the Pasha or governor of the 
district is summoned. 

Dr. Neale also states that in his 
time there were no carts or carriages 
in the streets, except a few painted 
arabahs drawn by buffaloes, in which 
women occasionally took the air in 
the suburbs at a foot's pace ; but in 
this, 8s in other matters, an im- 
portant change has been effected in 
recent years : there are now carriages 
in use of different kinds, from the 
coach or chariot drawn by four horses 
to the gig drawn by one. A light 
spring carriage, drawn by one horse, 
has long been in use. 

In the month of Ramazan (the 
Mohammedan Lent) the scene 
is entirely changed. The day is 
passed, by the rich at least, in sleep, 
or in total idleness. Every Moslem, 
with the exception of travellers, chil- 
dren, and invalids, is forbidden to 
taste food or drink, to smoke or take 
snuff, from sunrise to sunset; and 
very wretched do they look, squatting 
on their divan or at the door, without 
their favourite pipe in their mouths, 
and having no other occupation than 
counting their beads. As the Turkish 
month is lunar, the Ramazan runs 
through every season in the course 
of tnirty-three years; and, when 
it occurs in summer, the labouring 
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classes suffer extremely from ex- 
haustion and thirst ”1 have seen 
the boatmen/’ says Mr. Turner, 
“ lean on their oars almost fainting ; 
but I never saw— never met with 
any one who professed to have seen 
— an instance m which they yielded 
to the temptation of violating the 
fast.” The moment of sunset is, of 
coarse, eagerly looked for: it is 
announced by the firing of cannon. 
It might be imagined that the first 
act of the hungry aud thirsty would 
be to eat and to drink ; but numbers 
of Turks may be seen, their pipes 
ready filled, and the fire to light them 
in their hands, awaiting the welcome 
signal, evenr other gratification being 
postponed for that of inhaling the 
fragrant weed. The night is passed 
in devotional forms and revelry. All 
the mosques are open, and all the 
coffee-houses: the latter are crowded 
with Turks, smoking, drinking coffee, 
and listening to singers ana story- 
tellers. The minarets are illuminatal, 
and the streets are crowded with the 
faithful. The Bairam, which succeeds 
the Bctmaxan, presents three days of 
unmixed festivity. Every Turk who 
can afford it appears in a new dress; 
visits are exchanged, and parties are 
made up to the favourite spots in the 
vicinity. Seventy days after is the 
festival of the Kurban Bairatn (feast 
of sacrifice), which lasts four days, 
during which sheep and oxen are 
sacrificed to Allah and “the Pro- 
phet,*' and the same festivities are 
observed as on the Bairam. These 
•even days are a universal holiday, 
the shops being shut, and business 
everywhere abandoned for pleasure. 

d. Haxbgubs. 

The Harbour of ConslantinopU ob- 
tained from the ancients, at a very 
remote period, the appellation of the 
Golden Horn. The precise origin of 
the name is undetermined. Gibbon, 
on the authority of Strabo, compares 
its curve to the horn of a stag or an 
ox ; while the epithet of Golden was 
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expressive of the riches which every 
wind wafted from the most distant 
countries into the secure and ca- 
pacious harbour of Constantinople. 
Others say that its resemblance to 
the cornucopia of Amaltlica, filled 
with fruits of different kinds, gave 
it its name of Golden Horn. It is, 
perhaps, the most beautiful and com- 
modious harbour in the world, formed 
by the waters of the Bosphorus flow- 
ing in between two promoutories, se- 
parating Stambul from Pcra, Galata, 
and Top-han6h. Ships of the first 
rate can moor close to the shores, and 
rest their prows against the houses, 
whilst their sterns are floating in the 
waters. The gorgeous state barges 
of the Sultan, propelled by 32 oars, 
or those of some official personage, 
are occasionally seen making their 
way along the surface of the Golden 
Horn. 

The distance from the Seraglio 
point to Top-hon6h is nearly 1 m. ; 
the length of the port is about 5 m., 
and it gradually narrows as it runs 
farther up, till it terminates in land, 
where it receives the waters of the 
river Lycus. 

The harbour can accommodate 
1200 sail at the same time, and is 
deep enough to float men-of-war of 
the very largest sise. The steepness 
of the banks, the great depth of the 
sea there, and its being subject to no 
variation of tides, afford great faci- 
lity in landing cargoes. 

In 1837, under the direction of 
Ahmed Pasha, then Lord High Ad- 
miral, a bridge of boats was erected 
across the Golden Horn, just below 
the dockyards at Ters-banna, open- 
ing a communication for foot-passen- 
gers, horsemen, and arabas, between 
Stambul and Peru. The bridge 
which is admirably constructed, is 
furnished with two drawbridges for 
the passage of the largest vessels. 
It was opened in great state by the 
Sultan in person, who presented 
Ahmed Pasha with a richly-mounted 
sabre in token of his approbation. 
Two other bridges of boats have 
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since been opened across the Golden 
Horn ; one above the old bridge, and 
the other from Galata to Stambul. 
A toll of 5 paras is paid for passing 
the latter. It is from it that the 
daily steamers start for Skutari, the 
Bosphorus, . and the Princes' Islands. 
The old bridge was entirely reuewed 
in the beginning of 1853; sauare 
pontoons nave been substituted for 
the boats, and these are very care- 
fully trimmed, so as to be all on a 
perfect level with each other. 

The activity which prevails on the 
quay, and the countless number of 
boats which cover the surface of the 
water, would impress the stranger 
with the belief that Constantinople 
was a great commercial city, but, 
compared with its extent and popula- 
tion, its commerce is inconsiderable. 

Steamers on the Bosphorus. — Two 
companies have been formed for the 
steam navigation of the Bosphorus, 
the one English and the other Ar- 
menian. Each has 8 steamers, 
all of which were built in Eng- 
land, and they ply morning and 
evening between the bridge at Galata 
and the villages of the Bosphorus, 
the fares varying from 1 to 4 piastres, 
according to the distance. A tra- 
veller desirous of mixing among the 
humbler classes will find few better 
opportunities of examining them 
leisurely than by taking his seat in 
one of these water omnibuses. 

The usual landing-places for stran- 
gers are Galata and Top-handh, 
whence they ascend the steep and 
rugged street to Pera. We shall com- 
mence our examination of the city 
with these suburbs, which are the 
residence of the Franks. 

e. Suburbs. 

Galata, the largest of the suburbs, 
is the principal seat of commerce. 
It is separated from Khassin 
Pasha on the W. by a large ceme- 
tery, and unites with Top-haneh 
on the E. In 1216 a mercantile 
colony was established here by the 


‘Genoese, and, before the end of a 
century, it increased so much in im- 
portance as to obtain from the Greek 
emperors the privilege of being go- 
verned by the laws of the republic, 
and of being fortified with wails and 
towers, which remain to this day. 
The Genoese repaid this indulgence 
with ingratitude, and assisted Ma- 
homed II. in the last siege of Con- 
stantinople, in hopes of obtaining 
favourable terms for themselves, and 
a continuation of their charter. But 
their hopes were disappointed, and 
the Latin colony terminated with the 
Greek empire. 

The walls formed a circuit of 4 m. 
along the base and on the acclivities 
of the hill ; in some parts they are so 
intermingled with the houses of the 
suburb as to be indistinguishable < 
The gates are always closed at sun- 
set, with the exception of oue leading 
to Pera, which is opened at all hours 
ou payment of a small sum to the 
guard, — an accommodation granted 
to the merchants, who reside either at 
Pera or in the villages, and transact 
their business at Galata. The Frank 
population, a designation applied by 
the Turks to all Europeans, predo- 
minates at Galata. 

A church, and a convent of Domi- 
nican friars, have existed here since 
the time of the Genoese. The French 
have similar establishments fora com- 
munity of Capuchin monks. The 
Greek churches are numerous, as 
are also the Armenian, but only one 
mosque exists at Galata. 

A long, narrow, dark, and dirty 
street, nearly 1 m. in length, crosses 
this suburb from one extremity to the 
other. The dwelling-houses are of 
wood, and the warehouses are solidly 
constructed of stone, arched and pro- 
vided with iron doors and shutters, 
as a precaution against the frequent 
conflagrations. As a still further 
precaution against fire, a watch is set 
upon a lofty tower, built by the Ge- 
noese, and commanding an extensive 
view. The moment smoke is per- 
ceived the alarm is given by striking 
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a great drum, and shouting 44 Yang- 
hin Tar ! — there is a fire ! * Persons 
wishing to cross to Stambul usually 
embark here, where a crowd of 
kayiks are always waiting for hire 
near the gates. The Custom-house 
for European goods is at Galata, and 
for Asiatic goods at Stambul, but tra- 
vellers are permitted to land at once, 
upon their assurance that their bag- 
gage contains nothing but wearing 
apparel. 

Peua crowns the summit of the 
promontory on which the other 
suburbs are situated. It is separated 
from Galata by a wall with fates, 
which are closed at night. It is the 
head-quarters of diplomacy, and the 
residence of the Dragomans, and is 
chiefly inhabited by Franks, who are 
judged by the laws of the nation of 
the ambassador by whom they are 
protected. No vestiges are now to 
be seen of the ravages of the great 
fire on the 2nd of August, 1891 , which 
consumed 20,000 houses. On that 
fatal night the palace of the British 
ambassador, among others, was burn- 
ed to the ground, and everything it 
contained was lost It is now re- 
built As it stood in the centre of a 
garden, unconnected with any other 
building, the slightest exertion would 
have saved it. Sir Robert Gordon, 
at that time our ambassador, had a 
ball that evening at Therapia, and 
the servants were unfortunately ab- 
sent, and no effort was made by the 
spectators to save the building. The 
Internuncio of Austria, the ambas- 
* sudor of France, and the ministers of 
Russia and Prussia, with the Charges 
<T Affairs* of the smaller European 
powers, all reside at Peru in winter, 
and on the Bosphorus in summer. 
The Russians ana French have con- 
structed handsome palaces at Peru. 
There also reside the English Consul- 
General and Vice-Consul, and most 
of the Consuls, &c., of the other 
States. 

This suburb, which derives its 
name from the Greek word signifying 
44 beyond/* from its position with 


regard to Galata, is devoid of any 
Oriental character, and bears much 
resemblance to a second-rate Italian 
town. The houses erected since the 
conflagration are of a better descrip- 
tion than the former ones. Towards 
the W. is the little burying-ground, 
called the Petit Champ dcs h forts, 
which is the favourite place of resort 
of the Franks in the fine evenings of 
summer. It commands an extensive 
view over Stambul, and of that part 
of the Golden Horn where the im- 
mense three-deckers of the Sultan 
are seen lying at anchor. The new 
bridge across the harbour adds much 
to the beauty and variety of the view. 

The hill, which descends from this 
esplanade to the water side, is occu- 
pied by a cemetery thickly shaded 
with cypresses, but now very little 
used. On the N.E. outskirts of 
Pera, near the artillery barracks, 
are the Frank and Armenian burying- 
grounds. This point commands a 
most glorious and extensive view. 
It is the favourite resort of the inha- 
bitants of the suburbs; here, likewise, 
all the fairs and holiday-makings 
take place ; booths are erected, and 
dancing, singing, and story-telling, 
&c. &c., are heard among the man- 
sions of the dead. There are several 
good shoos at Pera, but Stamps's 
shop in Galata, as you descend the 
hill from the Tower of Galata to the 
landing-place, is the most attractive 
to a traveller, who will find there all 
articles of comfort and luxury. 

Tof-bakeh is the smallest of the 
suburbs, forming a continuation of 
Galata along the N. shore, and thence 
sweeping round the E. point of the 
peninsula to the Bosphorus. It it 
the usual place of embarkation for 
Skutari and the villages of the Bos- 
phorus. The artillery barracks, an 
extensive building with low domes. 
Is situated here, at a short distance 
from the sea. Top-handh derives its 
name from the cannon-foundry esta- 
blished here. Near the landing- 
(Skelesti) at Top-handh kayik- 
ing may be seen in all its 
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branches, the peculiar oars manu- 
factured with the most primitive 
tools. The mode of {fastening the 
oars to the rullocks is said to he 
partially introduced into our navy, 
and to be worthy of imitation. 

The Fountain of Top-hanih affords 
a singularly beautiful specimen of 
arabesque architecture. It is a 
square edifice of white marble, stand- 
ins in the centre of the market-place, 
with a projecting roof, surrounded by 
a balustrade, highly decorated with 
sculptured devices and sentences from 
the Koran. The market here is only 
for fruit and vegetables, of which 
there is a great variety. Near the 
market-place are two coffee-houses, 
the resort of all Circassians, mer- 
chants, and others who come to the 
capital from the East. 

Khassim Pasha is an extensive 
suburb W. of Galata and Pera, from 
which it is separated by vast burying- 
grounds. It extends a considerable 
way inland, and possesses few at- 
tractions to a stranger. A quarter of 
this suburb, and occupying a height 
above it, named St. Demetri, wholly 
inhabited by Greeks, was nearly con- 
sumed by a fire in 1832. 

On the heights beyond Pera, be- 
hind St Demetri and fchassim Pasha, 
is the Ok-mcidan, or “ place of 
arrows/' where the Sultans frequently 
repair to exercise themselves in 
shooting with the bow and arrow. 
Grea t distance, more than accuracy 
of aim, as indicating strength, seems 
to be the object sought for by the 
archers in these trials; and scattered 
over these heights will be found 
small stone obelisks, marking spots 
where the late Sultan’s arrows fell, 
and commemorating the distance they 
have flown. Sefer Bey, the {famous 
Circassian chiefs used to be the late 
Sultan's favourite companion in these 
excursions , owing to his great strength 
and skill, and more perhaps from his 
uncourtier-like bluntness, in seeking 
to excel the Sultan. Russian influ- 
ence, however, speedily put a stop 
to this too friendly intercourse, and 


exile was the reward of the unfortu- 
nate Circassian. 

The village of Eyub, a beautiful 
and picturesque suburb, is situated 
on the W. shore of the Pcrami canal, 
near its extremity, and surrounded 
by gardens and Turkish cemeteries, 
thickly planted with the dark cypress. 
It takes its name from Eyub, or Job, 
the standard-bearer and companion- 
in-arms of the prophet Mahomet, 
who was killed at the first siege of 
Constantinople by the Saracens, a.d. 
668, and was buried there. His 
place of sepulture having been * re- 
vealed to Mahomed II. by a vision, 
he erected a mausoleum and mosque 
on the spot. In this mosqne the Ot- 
toman Sultans are inaugurated by 
girding on them the sword of Oth- 
man, the founder of the monarchy. 
The mosque is elegantly constructed 
of white marble. In it lies interred 
the amiable and unfortunate Sultau 
Selim, whose mausoleum may be 
viewed through the bars of a window. 
No Christian is allowed to enter the 
mosque, or reride in the village. As 
a place of sepulture, Eyub is held in 
high veneration, and next to those of 
Skutari, its cemeteries, mausoleums, 
Ac., are the most remarkable of any 
near the capital. A Fes manufactory 
was established at Eyub by the lato 
Sultan, and all the red caps for his 
army are made there. Formerly they 
were imported from Tunis. 

Stambul, or Eetambul , as it is 
called by the Turks, is a corruption 
from the Greek phrase E U dp > **Xjp ; 
Constantinople being known through-, 
out the Levaut as The City (4 Waij) 
par excellence, just as ancient Athens 
was termed r$ im. It occupies the 
triangular promontory which alone 
formed the imperial city of Constan- 
tine. Its N. boundary is the harbonr 
of Perami ; the S. shore is washed by 
the Sea of Marmora. A line of walls 
extends across the land on the W. side 
from sea to sea, and its E. point 
forms the entrance to the Bosphorus. 
The whole is enclosed by wails once 
formidable for their strength, but 
13 
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gradually mouldering to decay. They 
were built by Constantine the Great, 
and repaired by Theodosius and his 
successors. They are composed of 
alternate courses of brick and stone. 
They are built along both shores 
close to the sea, and in some parts 
the foundations, which are very solid, 
are actually under water. The length 
of wall on the side of the Propontis 
from the Seraglio point to the Seven 
Towers is computed between 5 and 
6 miles, that on the side of the har- 
bour 3 miles, and that from the Seven 
Towers to the Golden Horn 4 miles. 

Within the circuit of the walls are 
comprised all the royal mosoues, 
baths, khans, bazars, the chief re- 
mains of antiquity, and the public 
offices of government. The best street 
is that leading from the Sublime 
Porte to the gate of Adrianople. 
The streets are cleaner here than in 
the Frank quarter of Peru. In all 
Turkish towns a separate district is 
allotted to the different people who 
oompose its population. The Otto- 
mans chiefly occupy the triangular 
promontory, and few Christians re- 
side there. The Armenian quarter, 
that occupied by the Jews, and the 
Phanar, where the patriarch and 
principid Greek families reside, are 
all included in StambuL Almost all 
the private houses in this quarter 
stand within an area, and they are 
more oriental in their construction 
than those of the suburbs. 


/. The Seraglio, 


cient city of Byzantium ion the ex- 
treme point of the E. promontory, 
which stretches towards the conti- 
nent of Asia, and forms the entrance 
to the Bosphorus. The Seraglio (the 
splendid work of Mahomed II.) is 
nearly 3 m. in circuit : it is a kind of 
triangle, of which the longest side 
faces the city; that on the Sea of 
Marmora the S. ; and the other, 
which forms the entrance of the port, 
the E. The apartments are on the 
top of the hill, the gardens are below, 
stretching to the sea. The walls of the 
city, flanked with their towers, Join- 
ing themselves to the Point of St. 
Demetrius, make the circumference 
of this palace towards the sea. Al- 
though the compass of it is so great, 
the outside of the palace has nothing 
curious to boast or ; and if one may 
judge of the beauty of its gardens by 
the cypress-trees which are discern- 
ible in them, they do not much ex- 
ceed those ofprivate men. That the 
inhabitants or Galata and other places 
in that neighbourhood may not see 
ihe Sultanas walking in these gar- 
| dens, they are planted with trees that 
are always green. 


N.B. The best rime to sec the 
Seraglio is at the Bairam and Kurban 
Bairam, when it loses its deserted 
appearance, and resumes all the 
grandeur, bustle, and state which it 
displayed under the ancient Sultans. 
On those two occasions the Sultan 
goes in procession at daylight from 
the Seraglio to the mosque, surrounded 
by all the great functionaries of the 
empire on horseback, and then he re- 
ceives their obebance at the third 
gate of the Seraglio. Places are re- 
served for foreign Legations, and the 
traveller would do well to go with 
me one of his Embassy. 


Or Palace of the Ottoman Sultan*, I 
called the Serai Bournou* 

The enclosures of this fer-Auned 
palace occupy the space of the au- 

• This description Is from Von H a m m er 


Admission to the Seraglio is obtained 
by means of a Firman granted by the 
Sultan or by a Pasha, the cost of 
which is several pounds ; but, as it 
extends to any number of persons, 
its expense may be divided. 
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The apartments of the Seraglio 
hare been made at different times, 
and according to the capriciousness 
of the Princes and Sultanas ; thus is 
this famed palace a heap of houses 
clustering together without any man- 
ner of order. No doubt they are 
spacious, commodious, and richly 
furnished. Their best ornaments are 
not pictures, nor statues, but paint- 
inn after the Turkish manner, inlaid 
with gold and azure, diversified with 
flowers, landscapes, tailpieces (such 
as the printers adorn the end of a 
book or chapter with), and compart- 
ments like labels, containing Arabic 
sentences, the same as in the private 
houses of Constantinople. Marble 
basins, bagnios, spouting fountains, 
are the delight of the Orientals, who 
place them over the first floor, with- 
out fear of over-pressing the ceiling. 
This too was the taste of the Saracens 
and Moors, as appears by their an- 
cient palaces, especially that of Al- 
hambra, at Granada, in Spain, where 
they still show, as a prodigy of archi- 
tecture, the pavement or the lions' 
quarter, made of blocks of marble 
bigger than the tombstones in our 
churohes. 

The principal entrance of the Se- 
raglio is a huge pavilion, with 8 
openings over the gate, or parit. 
This Porte, from which the Ottoman 
empire took its name, is very high, 
simple, semicircular in its arch, with 
an Arabic inscription beneath the 
bend of the arch, and 8 niches, one 
on each side, in the wall. It looks 
rather like a guard-house than the 
entrance to a palace of one of the 
greatest princes of the world: and 
yet it was Mahomed II. who built it. 
Fifty capidjit , or porters, keep this 
gate; bat they have generally no 
weapon, but a wand or white rod. 
At first you enter a large court-yard, 
not near so broad as long; on the 
right are infirmaries for the sick, on 
Urn left lodges for the axamcoglans, 
that is, persons employed in the most 
sordid offices of the Seraglio: here 
the wood is kept that serves for fuel 


to the palace. 40,000 cartloads are 
consumed every year, each load as 
much as two buffaloes can well draw. 

Anybody may enter the first court 
of the Seraglio. Here the domestics 
and slaves of the pashas and agaa 
-wait for their masters’ returning, 
and look after their horses; but 
everything is so still, the motion of 
a fly might be distinctly heard ; and 
if any one should presume to raise 
his voice ever so little, or show the 
least want of respect to the mansion- 
place of their emperor, he would 
instantly have the bastinado by the 
officers that go the rounds ; nay, the 
very horses seem to know where 
they are, and no doubt they are 
taught to tread softer here than in 
the streets. 

The infirmaries are for the sick 
that belong to the house : they are 
carried thither in little close carts 
drawn by two men. When the 
court is at Constantinople, the chief 
physician and surgeon visit this 
place every day, and it is asserted 
they take great care of the sick. It 
is even said that many who are in 
this place are well enough, only 
they come hither to refresh them- 
selves, and drink their skinful of 
wine. The use of this liquor, though 
severely forbidden elsewhere, is to- 
lerated in the infirmaries, provided 
the ennuch at the door does not 
catch those that bring it, in which 
case the wine is spilt on the ground, 
and the bearers are sentenced to 
receive 200 or 900 bastinadoes. 

From the first court you go on to 
the second, the entrance whereof is 
also kept by 50 capidjit. This court 
is square, about 800 paces in dia- 
meter, but mnch handsomer than 
the first: the pathways are paved, 
and the alleys well kept; the rest 
consists of very pretty turf, whose 
verdure is only interrupted by foun- 
tains, which help to preserve its 
freshness. The Sultan’s treasury 
and the little stable are on the 1. : 
here they show a fountain, where 
formerly they used to cot off the 
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heads of pashas condemned to die. 
The offices and kitchens are on the 
rt. f embellished with domes, but 
without chimneys; they kindle a 
fire in the middle, and the smoke 

r out through the holes made in 
domes. The firsT of these 
kitchens is for the Sultan, the second 
for the chief sultanas, the third for the 
other sultanas, the fourth for the kajm 
agkassi, or commandant of the gates; 
in the fifth they dress the meat for 
the ministers of the divan ; the sixth 
belongs to the Sultan's pages, oiled 
the iUhogUme; the serenth to the 
officers of the Seraglio; the eighth is 
for the women and maid-servants; 
the ninth for all such as are obliged 
to attend the court of the divan on 
days of session. They do not pro- 
vide touch wild-fowl, but, besides 
40,000 oxen killed yearly there, the 
purveyors are to furnish daily 200 
sheep, 100 lambs or goats according 
to the season, 10 calves, 200 hens, 
200 pair of pullets, 100 pair of 
pigeons, and 50 green geese, in the 
event of the Sultan occupying this 
palace, which Abdul Medjid has 
never yet done. 

All round the court runs a low 
gallery covered with lead, and sup- 
ported by columns of marble. No 
one but the Sultan himself enters 
this court on horseback, and there- 
fore the little stable is in this place, 
but there is not room for above 30 
hones: over-head they keep the 
harness, than which nothing can be 
richer in Jewels and embroidery. 
The great stable, wherein there are 
about 1000 hones for the officers of 
the Sultan, is towards the sea, upon 
the Bosphorus. The hall where the 
divan is held, that is, the justice-hall, 
is on the 1., at the farther end of this 
court : on the rt. is a door leading 
into the inside of the Seraglio: none 
pass through but such as are sent 
for. The hall of the divan is large, 
but low, covered with lead, wain- 
scoted and gilt alter the Moorish 
manner, and plain enough. Here the 
grand vizier, assisted by his coun- 


sellors, used formerly to determine 
all causes, civil and criminal, with- 
out appeal ; and the ambassadors 
were here entertained on the day of 
their audience. The public offices 
where the business of the state is 
transacted are in the building at the 
gate called the Sublime Porte , and 
mere arc now no inmates of the Se- 
raglio but its keepers and a few of 
the late Sultan's widows, who are 
obliged by court etiquette to live in 
the utmost retirement. 

The outside of the Seraglio towards 
the port has nothing worth notice 
but the kiosk or pavilion right against 
Galata, which is supported by a 
dozen pillars of marble ; it is wain- 
scoted, richly ftirnished, and painted 
after the Persian manner. The 
Saltan goes thither sometimes to 
divert himself with viewing what 
passes in the port, or to taae the 
pleasure of the water when he has a 
mind to it. The pavilion, which is 
towards the Bospi&fis, is higher 
than that of the port, and is built on 
arches, which support 3 saloons ter- 
minated by gilded domes. All these 
quays are covered with artillery 
without carriages ; most of the can- 
non are planted level with the 
water: the largest piece is that 
which, they say, forced Babylon to 
surrender to Sultan Murad, and, by 
way of distinction, it has an apart- 
ment to itself. This artillery is what 
the Mahometans rqjoioe to hear, for, 
when they are fired, It is to notify 
that Lent (Ramezan or Ramazan) i s 
at an end: they are likewise fired 
on public rejoicing days. 

within the precincts of the Se- 
raglio is an object of considerable 
interest to a traveller. It is a 
kind of armoury in which are depo- 
sited specimens of the weapons 
formerly in nse amongst the Turks, 
and of the strange and gorgeous 
costumes of the various dignitaries 
and officials of the empire, which are 
now displaced by the unpictnresqae 
and incommodious imitations of Eu- 
ropean costume which the Sultan has 
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condemned all his employes to wear. 
The traveller who, iu witnessing 
some state procession of the present 
Sultan, is disappointed by the absence 
of that gay dazzling magnificence 
and pomp whiah attended tne public 
displays of former sultans, will in 
this armoury in some measure find 
his expectations realised. It may 
be seen by means of the same firman 
which admits to the Seraglio. 

No city in the world has been sub- 
jected to such numerous and cele- 
brated sieges as Constantinople : 
twice it was besieged by the'ancient 
Greeks (Alcibiades and Philip), three 
times by Roman emperors (Severus, 
Maximius, Constantinus), once by 
the Latins, the Persians, the Avars, 
the Slavonians, and the Greeks 
themselves (under Michael Palseo- 
logus), twice by the Bulgarians and 
by rebels, seven times by the Ara- 
bians, and three times by the Otto- 
mans. No other city in the world 
has undergone so many vicissitudes 
of fortune. It has seen old Greek 
commanders and old Roman em- 
perors, new Roman Caesars and new 
Greek autocrats, Persian Chosroes 
and Arabian Khali fs, Bulgarian 
Krais and Slavonian Despots, Vene- 
tian Doges and French Counts, 
Avarian Chagans and Ottoman Sul- 
tans, alike encamped before its walls, 
and, having been besieged four-and- 
twenty times, it has only been taken 
six times (by Alcibiade^ Severus, 
Constantine, Dandolo, Michael Pa- 
lseologus, and Mahomed IL). 


g. The Gates. 

Constantinople has 28 gates, most 
of which have been more or less 


celebrated in the history of the city. 
We shall notice them separately, 
beginning from the point of the 
Seraglio, and following the walls 
along the port along the land-side, 
and then along the Sea of Marmora. 

Oates on the Side of the Harbour. 

The first gate, which from this 
side opens an entrance within the 
city walls, which are also the walls 
of the Seraglio, is the gate of the 
kiosk of the shore ( Tallt KOshk Ka~ 
pusst). 


Baghdshe JTapussi , that is, the gar- 
den-gate, is the usual landing-place 
of those coming from Top-ha n^h, and 
of the dragomans who go to the 
Porte. Very near this gate, close to 
the shore, and outside of the walls, 
is a coffee-house, or a sort of kiosk, 
called the koshk of the Tkha&shbaehi, 
i. e. of the marshal of the empire, 
because it is here that this func- 
tionary received on days of audi- 
ence the foreign ambassadors, mi- 
nisters, and charg&-d'affaires, and 
thence accompanied them through 
the Divan-street to the high gate of 
the grand vizier, or to the imperial 

r ite of the Seraglio, riding on the 
hand of the ambassador, on the rt 
hand of the minister, and before the 
chargd-d’affairet. 

Tskufut JTapu, the Jews’ gate, ac- 
cording to Ewlia, Valideh JTapussi, 
i. e. the gate of the Sultan Valideh 
(i. e. Queen-Mother), receives its 
first name from the Jews settled in 
the neighbourhood, and the second 
from the great mosque of the Va- 
lideh in its vicinity. It was for- 
merly called the arsenal gate, from 
the arsenal of the city, which was 
erected in the bight or the winding 
shore. 

Bahthbasar JTapussi, the gate of the 
fish-market, which stands exactly 
opposite the fish-market gate on 
the opposite side of the harbour, at 
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Galata. In consequence of this Ctiarsi&f, none of which bow exist, j 
being the narrowest part of the though from the outside of the walls 
harbour, it is the most frequented 2 of them can be seen walled up. 
landing-place for all the visitors of In this corner of the city were tne 
the market, or those frequenting the imperial palaces of the Blackemes 
Egyptian drug bazar. and ffebdomon , where the Greek em- 

perors resided in the decline of the 
Sind* in Kapussi, i. e. the dungeon empire, 
gate, called by the Greeks also the The ride round the gates to the 
£%<p Gate , and, from the neighbour- Seven Towers and back by the Sweet 
ing fruit-market, the gate of the Waters of Europe takes about 4 h., 
fruit harbour. and is well worth accomplishing if 

the weather be fine, were it merely 
Odun Kapussi, i. e. the wood gate, for the splendid views one enjoys. 

The ch. of Balukli, where may be 
Dshsb Ali or u Dshulnli ” Kapussi, seen the miraculous fish that jumped 
or the gate of the glaziers. out of the flying-pan when Con- 

stantinople was taken, can be in- 
Ain Kapussi , i. e. the sacred gate, eluded in this excursion without 
so called from the ch. of St. Theo- much loss of time. Good hacks 
dosia, which formerly stood opposite may be had at a livery stable close 
to it, on the other side of the har- to the theatre, known by the name 
bour. of Nicola’s Stable. If a better horse 

be required, it may be hired from 
Yati Kapussi, the new gate ; Petri Wepler, a German, who keeps a 
Kapussi, i.e. the gate of Peter; and livery stable near the Hanseatic le- 
Fener Kapussi , i. e. the gate of the gation. The price of a hack from 
light-house. either of these is 40 piastres per 

diem. If the distance of the ride be 
Balat Kapussi, i. e. the palace gate, not very great, the traveller may be 
formerly /W vJUm, i.e. the royal or very well mounted at Top-han6h, 
imperial gate, probably so called where hacks stand in the street, and, 
from the neighbouring palace of the not so well, at the N. end of the 
Blachernes. principal street of Pera: he would » 

pay there 25 piastres per diem. 

ffaivan Serai Kapussi , i.e. the gate, The first gate which now opens 

of the menagerie, so called from the on the land side is Egri Kapu , i. e. : 
neighbouring amphitheatre, where the crooked gate. It was formerly 
the combats of wild beasts used to called the Chartish. It took its name 
take place. It is likewise now called from Charsias, the overseer of the 
Aussari Kapussi, from the adjoining builders who worked here. This 
suburb Ev ub Aussari. At the last gate is also called the Bulgarian 
siege of Constantinople, the Vene- gate, and was guarded formerly br 
turns and Greeks, who defended the Germans, and Arno Gilpracht ad- 
city against the besieging Osmanlis milled through it Alexius Comnenas, 
and the Genoese, were stationed on who immediately seized upon the 
the wall between this ante and the throne. Through this gate Jnsti- 
last-mentioned one. Davala com- nian the Great made his triumphal 
manded here, and the Grand Duke entry into the city, and here he was 
Notaris at the lower gate of the pre- met by the prefect of the town and 
sent Staler. the whole senate. He proceeded 

On the land side there were for- from hence to the ch. of the Holy 
meriy no less than 7 gates between Apostles, upon whose site the mosque 
the extreme point and the gate of of Mohazued II. is built. 
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Edreneh Kapussi, the gate of Adri- 
anople, is mentioned in history 
under the name of “ Polyandrii. 
In the 5th year of the reign of the 
emperor Heraclius (a.d. 625), when 
Constantinople was besieged ‘by the 
Avars, the thickest of the fight was 
in front of the gate Polyandrii. It 
was on occasion of this siege that 
the ch. of the Holy Chest, where 
the garment of the Holy Virgin is 
preserved, was enclosed within the 
walls of the town. 

Between this gate and the next, 
“Top Kapussi,” flows the little stream 
Lycus, which was turned by Con- 
stantine round fthe ch. of the Holy 
Apostles, whose foundations were 
often endangered by its overflow- 
ings. Apollonius of Tyane erected 
a white marble wolf on the place of 
execution, Amastrianon, as a talisman 
against it, the name of the river and 
or the animal being the same in 
Greek. 

The next gate is 4 * Top Kapussi," 
the cannon gate, formerly the gate 
of St. Romanus, which is the most 
celebrated of all the land gates, as 
it was here that the last of the Pa- 
lmologi fell. The first place where 
the Osmanlis forced an entrance 
was not here, but at the wooden 
gate, Xyloporta. Fifty Turks first 
rushed in there, and the emperor 
and Giustiniani, the commander of 
the Genoese, who knew nothing of 
this irruption, maintained their 
posts, and the last of the Constan- 
tines fell in the defence of the walls, 
a worthy descendant of that Con- 
stantine who built them. Between 
this gate and the preceding one was 
formerly the gate Quinti, or nther 
Quinta, so named because it was the 
fifth from the golden gate. 

Afevlaneh Tent Kapussi, i. e. the 
new gate of Mevlaneh, formerly the 
Melandi. 

Stiiori Kapussi, formerly Porta 
Rhegii, because from hence proceeds 
the road to Selymbria by Rhegium. 


This road, which was formerly 
flooded by torrents, was paved by 
Justinian the Great with the stones 
which remain to this day, though in 
very bad preservation. 

The golden gate, Aurca, was the 
last, in number though the first in 
rank, as it was through this gate 
that the emperors made their tri- 
umphal entry into the town ever 
since the time of Theodosius the 
Younger, who built it as the tri- 
umphal gate of the city. 

Oates on the Sea Side . 

Next to the Seven Towers, on the 
water side, is Narli Kapu , the pome- 
granate gate. Psamatia Kap»xi or 
the sand gate, stands in the bend of 
the shore. This gate was either the 
same as that of St. Emilian, or it 
must have been close to it. In 1161 
(a.d. 1748) a great fire broke out 
here, which destroyed numbers of 
Greek houses, wluch are very nume- 
rous in this quarter. 

The next gate is Daoudpasha Ka- 
pussi, or Planga Kapussi, which has 
also been rendered remarkable by a 
great fire in the year 1169 (1755), 
which broke out at the harbour gate 
Dshubali, and stopped here. 

Teni Kapu, the new gate, is close 
to the preceding one, and leads to 
the Armenian quarter. 

Kum Kapu was formerly called 
the iron gate. 

Tshatladeh Kapussi, the butcher's 
gate, near which is the slaughter- 
house. Here are to be seen a pair 
of lions and the pillars of the gate of 
a palace built into the walls. They 
probably belonged either to the one 
built by Theodosius, called Buko 
icon, or to that built afterwards by 
Leo Marcellos. 

AchSr Kapussi, the stable gate, so 
called from the neighbouring Impe- 
rial stables. Here the city walls 
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meet those of the Seraglio ; we do 
not reckon the three gates of the 
Seraglio, “ the garden, “ the can- 
non, and M the dungeon gate,*’ on 
the sea side, or the small iron door, 
among those in the city walls, 
because they all lead into the Se- 
raglio instead of into the city. 

Thus there are now 28 city gates; 
14 on the side of the Iiarbour, 7 on 
the land side, and 7 on the sea side. 


A. General Examination op 
Constantinople 

(occupying nr days). 

FSrrt Day. — TakeboatatTop-handh, 
in sight of the mosque of Kilidsh 
Ali Pasha, the beautiful fountain, 
the cannon-foundry, and the barracks 
of the artillery; cross over to the 
opposite landing-place of theGarden- 

S ate (Baghdske Kdjpu), examine the 
braiy and alms-kitchen of Sultan 
Abdul Hamid; follow the Divan-' 
street to the Alai Kiosk at the corner 
of the Imperial Seraglio ; turn to the 
rt., round the gate of the Grand 
Vixier, and the adjoining great cis- 
tern, Y ere Batam Serai ; then look at 
the outside of Santa Sophia, and de- 
vote the rest of the day to the ex- 
ternal and internal inspection of the 
Seraglio, as far os you are allowed 
to enter its oourts and gardens. 

Second Day . — Follow the same 
route as the day before, which brings 
you to the seat of the court and the 
government, and to the great monu- 
ments of Byzantine architecture, to 
the temple of Sophia: thence to the 
Seraglio gate, and tnenee, by the 
barracks of the waggon-train, to the 
hippodrome, where stands the six- 
towered mosque of Sultan Ahmed, 
with its appendages of mausoleums 
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and hospitals. Hence to the Cisterns 
of a thousand and one columns, and 
thence to the quarter of Kondoskala, 
where are the Greek churches of St. 
Kyriake and the Panaghia L'fpidos, to 
the galley harbour, whence you pass 
by tne small mosque of Sophia, the 
examination of which (with a firman 
in the hand), immediately after that 
of the great mosque of the same 
name, affords an instructive compari- 
son or the great and small styleor the 
age of Justinian. From TAal4ada 4 
kapu return by water to Top-hanfih. 
You pass close along the walls of the 
town and the Seraglio in the whole 
length of its shore, and land where 
you please, to examine, outside 
the walls of the Seraglio, the curio- 
sities on the shore nearer and more 
leisurely than you can do from the 
cradle of the Kayik. The stables 
of the Sultan, the gate of the stable 
(AckBr Kapu), the fountain of the 
executioner (JeUad tskmmesi \ and 
the cons ecra ted fountain of the Re- 
deemer (Ayosma tu Sotiros), the Kiosk 
of punishments (Adah KOMi), and 
of pearls (Juju jCMAQ, the new 
kiosk of Sultan Selim III. (Ycui 
kiosk\ and the marble kiosk ( Murmur 
kiosk\ the hospital of Sultan Mah- 
mouaand the exit of the Seraglio, the 
small iron gate (Ztemir kapu), and the 
great Cannon-gate (Top kapu), toge- 
ther with the batteries from which it 
derives its name, will attract your at- 
tention on this side the Seraglio point, 
as on the other side you will be at- 
tracted by the placet where the kay- 
iks of the Sol tan are kept, and the two 
beautiful kiosks StpeijiUr and YaUi 
UM. From these splendid seats of the 
magnificence of the Boatandji Bashi, 
you return to the centre of the activity 
of the Top^ji Bashi, Top-hmth. 

Third Day. — Land at the Fisher- 
man's-gate; see the mosque of the 
Sultan valiaeh, the Egyptian market 
(Missr tsharshi), the workshops of 
the pounding of coffee (Tahmis); go 
through the shops of the long-market 
(Usuu tsharski) to those of the Yeni 
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Khan and Valideh Khan, to the 
mosque of Sultan Osman, which ad- 
joins the Bczestein. Hence through 
the long lane, along the wall of tne 
old Seraglio to the slave -market 
( Yessir bazar), and the Vizier Khan. 
Thence to the Porphyry column 
( Dikilitash), and thence through the 
street on the rt. to the mosques of 
Ali Pasha and Sultan BajazeL Close 
to the old Seraglio is the market of 
the kettle-smiths ( Kasanjillar ), and 
the fowl-market ( Tauk-baxar). Hence 
yon proceed to Rod run Jamissi, 
m the neighbourhood of which are 
the Greek churches of St Theo- 
dore and Nardhos. Hence you 
ascend again to the mosouc of Laleli 
and the library of Ragib Pasha, in 
both of which are the tombs of their 
founders. Farther on are the 9 
fountains ( Tshuhur tshesmeh), and the 
site of the former barracks of the 
Janissaries, the entrance of which 
was opposite the mosque of Prince 
Sheikhzadeh. Hence to the Suleiman- 
yeh, before which was the rendezvous 
of the opium-eaters, closed by order of 
the late Sultan. Opposite the street, 
formed on one side by the circuit of 
the Suleimanyeh, and on the other 
by the hospital of the Janissaries, is 
the former residence of the Janissary 
Aga, and the watch-tower of the fire- 
watchmen ( Yanghin kdshk). From the 
fire-tower you descend to the Water 
Palace (Sldu Serai) — look at the 
mosque of Rustem Pasha, together 
with the lard and honey magazine 
(Tagh kapou and Bal kapou) ; em- 
bark at the Dungeon-gate, and land 
at the gate of the lead magazine, 
where you will see the mosques of 
Sultan Mahmoud and Yeralti-ja- 
missi, and the churches formerly be- 
longing to the Jesuits and Capuchins, 
and hence return through the gate 
of Kitshub Killeh Kapussi, or that 
of Top-handh Kapussi, to Pera. 

Fourth Day. — Set out from Galata, 
and first mount the tower, then pass 
through the Frank quarter by the 
mosque of Arab-jamissi; embark at 


the Scala of the dead (Meit-shelessi), 
and land at the opposite Flour-gate 
( Un-kapu). Pass through the Mill- 
street ( Dcghirmen sokaghi) to the new 
mosque of the Sultanas, and ascend 
to the rt. above the height of Seirek 
to the mosque of the ch. (AYtaic- 
jamissi) and the adjoining cistern. 
Hence to the bath of Mahomed II. 
( Tsktikur hamam ), and to the mosque 
of the Conqueror ( MohammedjeK). 
In the neighbourhood of the same it 
the horse-market ( At-baxar), together 
with the shops for all the artisans in 
saddlery and harness. Proceeding 
under the aqueduct of Valens (Ztosrfo- 
yan kemeri ), the road continues by 
the mosque of the Sadd)ers*-mar- 
ket ( Serrajobane - jamissi), and the 
mosque of the Cobblers’-market 
( Kawaf-khan ' -jamissi), the column 
of Marcian {Kist<ishi) y and S. of 
the same the great square of the 
Janissaries, where the mosque (ffa- 
kimbashi jamissi) stands. From the 
column of Marcian return through 
the street Deveh Khaneh to the tomb 
of Suleiman Pasha, to the mosques 
Nishanji Pasha, Shenli-hamam, Ka- 
ragumruk, and Sultan Selim. Be- 
fore the latter the Mine garden 
(Tshukur boston); then to the Rose 
mosque (OUl jamissi ), along the 
city walls to the gates Aia Kapussi 
and Yeni Kapussi, through the gate 
Petri Kapussi to the Fanar, i.e. 
the quarter of the Greeks. Here 
you inspect the Patriarchate and 
several Greek churches, the Wal- 
lachian Palace (Vlakh Serai), the 
mosque Fothijeh jamissi. Then em- 
bark at Fener-iskelessi, and land 
antin at Meit-iskelessi, and return 
this time from Galata through the 
so-called little bvrymg-ground to Pera. 

Fifth Day. — From Pera pass the 
convent of the Mevlevi Dervishes, 
descending the Arsenal by land; 
survey its extensive establishments; 
then continue your walk on this 
side the harbour to the Aghasma 
of the All-merciful (Pantele-numos), 
to the mosque of the Sultan Ma- 
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homed, to the church of the holy 
Paraskevi, and to Khasskoi, where 
the school of the surveyors is. Fur- 
ther on want the barracks of the Bom- 
bardiers, the anchor-forges for the 
navy, Ac. Afterexamiuing the objects 
of interest on this side the harbour, 
together with the archery-ground ( On- 
meidan) behind it, embark for the Ilai- 
wan Serai opposite, where you enter 
the quarter of the Blachcmcs. Next 
to the wooden gate {Xylo-porta), the 
most remote in this corner of the 
town, is the Greek ch. of St Dc- 
metri, and a synagogue by the Lions' 
landing-place ( ArtUm-iakcUzzi). Fur- 
ther on is the ch. of St Basil, and 
by the gate Balat that of St John, 
the Armenian ch. ( Patahs tartar- 
ekes ) ; by the gate Egri kapou, near 
the mosque named after it, the ch. 
of the Virgin ( P<maghia\ and the 
fountain of St Nicetas— Tekir Serai, 
the ancient Greek palace m Hebdomo . 
By thegateof Adrianople, the mosque ! 
Kahrieh, and that of the Valideh, 
the ch. of the Madonna (Ayrta 
towramm), and in the quarter Salina- 
tombuck the ancient cistern of Bo-, 
nos. On the road to the Cannon-gate 
(Top kapu ), the ch. of St Nicholas, 
and tho mosque Sheikh Suleiman ; 1 
by the gate you pass before the towp ' 
to the great cemeteries, the suburbs , 
of Daoud Pasha, and Topjiler to 
the forms of Txitxo and Sultan- 
shiftlik, and come then over Eynb 
by the mosque there, and return by 
thatofSeuli Mahmoud Pasha. If time 
allows, embark here for the Sweet Wa- 
ters, or traverse in a kaylk the whole 
harbour from the innermost bight to 
its forthest curve at Top-hanSh. 

The Sixth Daw , — Embark direct 
for Yeni Kapou, the new Arab quarter 
of Constantinople, whence repair to 
Vlangabostan, where there are not! 
fewer than 3 holy fountains, one of 
which is consecrated to St. Phokas. 
Hence mount to the mosque Khassaki, 
or the women-market (Avret bazar), 
where are the column of Areadius, 
and the mosque of the Surgeon 
(Jerrab Pasha), with the not very 


distant one of the Doctor ( Hakim AU 
Pasha). Northwards of this is the 
church Egi Marmora and the mosque 
of the same name, together with the 
third mine-garden (Tzhukur host an), 
the ancient cistern Mocisia. Hence 
to the gate Psamatia Kapussi, where 
is Sulu Monastir, the new Armenian 
ch., then those of St. Polycarp and 
St. Nicholas. Farther on, towards 
the mosque of Khodja Mustafa Pa- 
sha, near which is the ch. of St. 
Paraskue (n«f«r»i£n), and not for 
from it that of Belgrade, in the 
garden of Ismael Pasha. Leave the 
city by the gate of Selivria to Bolukli, 
and thence back to the Seven Towers, 
where you see, on the outside, the 
golden gate, inside, the state prisons, 
as for as permission is allowed. From 
the Seven Towers you go to the 
mosque of the master of the stables. 
Thenoe to Narli Kapussi, where there 
is an interminable subterranean pas- 
sage, which according to tradition is 
connected with the subterraneous 
passages of Tshemetjeh. At the gate 
of Narii Kapu embark, and follow 
the whole length of the city along 
the banks of the Sea of Marmora, 
gasinp at its walls and towers, and 
perusing their ancient inscriptions. 


i. Imperial Mosques. 

1. SANTA SOPHIA.* 

This was the cathedral of old 
Constantinople, dedicated to the 
Eternal Wisdom (s «*/•), «. e. to 
the Second Divine Person, asso- 
ciated even by Solomon with 
Jehovah in the creation of the 
world. The fate of this illustrious 
monument of the new Greek archi- 
tecture daring the last 1500 yean, 
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from its first construction down to 
the present time, is sufficiently sin- 
gular to deserve a circumstantial 
notice and description. 

In the twentieth year of the reign 
of Constantine, a.d. 325, in the same 
year in which the Council of Nice 
was opened, and the foundations of 
the new city walls and palaces of 
Constantinople were laid, arose also 
the Temple of Divine Wisdom, 
which was enlarged 13 years 
afterwards by the emperor’s son 
Constantins. In the reign of Arca- 
dius, a.d. 404, the ch. was burnt 
down, having been set fire to 
by the party of St. John Chrysos- 
tom in the tumult excited by their 
being reduced to exile and want. 
Theodosius II. rebuilt it in the year 
415. In the fifth year of the reign 
of Justinian (January, 532) it was 
burnt a second time in the celebrated 
revolt of the parties of the Hippo- 
drome, and was again reconstructed 
by Justinian from the very founda- 
tions, with infinitely greater splen- 
dour and a much more ample cir- 
cumference, in the year 538. 

20 years afterwards, the E. half of 
the dome fell in and overthrew the 
holy table, the tabernacle, and the 
elevated terrace, but Justinian re- 
stored the injured ch. to still greater 
splendour and durability; and on 
Christmas eve of the year 568 its 
restoration was again celebrated. 

The architects employed by Justi- 
nian in this masterpiece of architec- 
ture were Anthembu of Tralles, and 
Itidorue of Miletus. The cost of the 
building weighed heavily on the 
people and all classes of the public 
functionaries through the newly im- 
posed taxes, insomuch that the sala- 
ries even of the professors were ap- 
plied to the building. The walls and 
arches were constructed of bricks, 
but the magnificence and variety of 
the marble columns surpassed all 
bounds. Every species of marble, 
granite, and porphyry— Phrygian 
white marble, with rose-coloured 
stripes, which imitated the blood of 


Atys, slain atLynada; green marble 
from Laconica; blue from Libya; 
black Celtic marble, with white 
veins ; Bosphorus marble, white with 
black veins ; Thessalian, Molossian, 
Proconessian marble ; Egyptian 
starred graniteandSaitic porphyry — 
were all employed. Amongst these, 
the largest and most beautiful were 
the S porphyry columns which Au- 
relius had taken away from the 
Temple of the Sun at Daalbec, and 
the widow Marina had sent to Rome; 
the 8 green columns from the Temple 
of Diana at Ephesus, and those which 
were carried off from Troas, Cysicus, 
Athens, and the Cyclades. Thus had 
all the temples of the old religions 
contributed to the construction of 
the Temple of Divine Wisdom ; and 
the edifice of Sophia was supported 
on the columns of Isis and Osiris, 
on the pillars of the Temples of the 
Sun and Moon at Heliopolis and 
Ephesus, of that of Pallas at Athens, 
or Phoebus at Delos, and of Cybele 
at Cysicus. The sacred cross was 
planted on the great column which 
previously bore the equestrian statue 
of Justinian. The cross fell down in 
the earthquake of 1371. 400 years 
before (in 987) a part of the dome 
had for the second time fallen in 
and been restored; so that this 
cupola, so lightly balanced in the 
air, was not the result of one effort, 
but is composed partly of the ori- 
ginal structure of Justinian, partly 
of that restored by him, and partly 
of the latter, renovated under 
Basilius and Constantine. Sultan 
Mahomed, the conqueror, built the 
2 pillars which support the SJE. 
side towards the sea, and a mina- 
ret; Sultan Selim II. built the se- 
cond adjoining, but somewhat lower 
minaret; and Sultan Murad III. built 
the other 2 minarets on the oppo- 
site side towards the N.E. Of the 
tombs and other pious endowments 
of the following Sultan, we shall offer 
a separate notice in the sequel. 

The Temple of Sophia became, 
alter its restoration under Justi- 
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nun, the theatre of the greatest hand of the angel in this unex- 
and most solemn, transactions of pected supply. Thus did an angel 
state, of the nuptials and public give the plan, the name, and die 
Church ceremonies of the emperor, funds for the construction of this 
Tradition and history united in pro- wonder of the middle ages. The 
nouncing this place of worship, from emperor advanced the work by his 
the moment of its construction to presence, visiting the workmen in- 
that in which it was converted into stead of taking his customary siesta, 
a mosque, to be the most remarkable and hastening the progress of the 
templeof the Byzantine capital, and of building by extraordinary presents, 
the whole empire. The building itself During these visits he was dressed in 
hM been described in detail by Paul coarse linen, his head bound with a 
Silentiarius in a particular work. A doth, and a stick in his hand. The 
hundred architects superintended it, mortar was made with barley-water, 
under each of whom were placed and the stones of the foundations were 
a hundred masons ; 5000 of the latter cemented with a mastic made of lime 
worked on the right side and 5000 and barley-water. By the time that 
on the left side, according to the plan the walls had been raised 2 yds. 
laid down by an angel who appeared above ground, 452 cwt. of gold nad 
to the emperor in a dream. The been already expended. The columns 
angel appeared a second time, as a were bound, as well on the outside 
eunuch, in a brilliant white dream, on as within, with iron damps, and 
a Saturday, to a boy who was guard- covered within with lime and oil. 
ing the tools of the masons, and and a stucco of many-coloured 
ordered him to bring the workmen marble. The tiles on the arch of the 
immediately in order to hasten the cupolas, which astonished every eye 
building. As the boy refused, the by their extraordinary lightness, 
gleaming eunuch swore bv the Wis- were prepared at Rhodes, of a par 
dom, L e. by the word, or God, that ticulany light elay, so that 12 of 
he would not depart until the boy them did not weigh more than the 
returned, and that he in the mean time weight of one ordinary tile. These 
would watch over the building, chalk white tiles bore the inscrip- 
When the boy was led before the tion — " God has founded it, and it 
emperor, and could not fi nd the eunuch will not be overthrown. God will tup- 
who had appeared to him, the em- port it in the blnth of the dawn." In 
peror perceived that it had been an the construction of the cupolas 
angel, and, in order that he might for the tiles were laid by twelves, and, 
ever keep his word as guardian of the after each layer, relics were built 
temple, ne sent away the boy laden in, whilst the priests sang hymns and 
with presents to pass the rest of his prayers for the durability of the 
life in the Cyclades, and resolved, edifice and the prosperity of the 
according to. the word of the angel, to Church. 

dedicate the church to the Word of When the niche, in the form of a 
God, the Divine Wisdom . When the muscle, on the E. ride of the ch., 
building was finished as far as the where the altar was to be placed, ctme 
cupola, but when there was not to be finished, and a difference of 
sufficient money to complete it, the opinion had arisen between the em- 
angel appeared a third time in peror and the architect, whether the 
the same form, and, leading the light should fall through one or two 
mules of the treasury into a sub- open arched windows, the angel again 
terrmnean vault, laded them with appeared to the emperor, but clad in 
00 cwt. of gold, which they imperial purple, with red shoes, and 
brought to the emperor, who imme- instructed him that the light should 
diately recognised the wonderful fell upon the altar through 3 win* 
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dows, in' honour of the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
The altar was to be more costly than 
gold, and consequently it was com- 
posed of every species of precious 
materials, matted together with gold 
and silver, with crusted pearls and 
jewels, and its cavity, which was 
called the sea, was set with the 
most costly stones. Above the altar 
rose, in tne form of a tower, the 
tabernacle (ciborinm), on which 
rested a golden cupola, ornamented 
with golden lilies, between which 
was a golden cross weighing 75 
pounds, adorned with precious stones. 
The 7 seats of the priests, to- 
gether with the throne of the Pa- 
triarch, which surrounded the holy 
altar in a semicircle from behind, 
were of silver gilt. The altar (fin/ui) 
was withdrawn from the eyes of the 
people by a wooden wall ; and 
this wall, through which 3 doors 
covered with a veil led to the sanc- 
tuary, was ornamented with gilded 
pictures of saints, and 13 golden 
columns. The portion of the ch. 
from this wall or separation to the 
nave was called Solea, corresponding 
with the terrace-formed elevation 
which, in modem churches, divides 
the chancel from the body of the 
ch., and at the end of it stood the 
reading-desk or the pulpit, sur- 
mounted by a golden dais, with 
a gold cross, weighing 100 lbs., 
and glittering with carbuncles and 
pearls. A miraculous silver-gilt 
cross stood in the depository of the 
holy vessels. This cross, which was 
exactly of the same size as our Sa- 
viour's brought from Jerusalem, was 
said to cure the sick and drive out 
devils. 

The sacred vessels, destined for 
the 12 great feasts of the year, 
such as cups, goblets, dishes, and 
cans, were of the purest gold ; and 
of the chalice-cloths, worked with 
pearls and jewels, there were 42,000. 
There were 24 colossal books of the 
Evangelists, each of which, with its 
gold covering, weighed 20 cwt ; and 
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the # vine-formed candelabra^ of the 
purest gold, for the high altar, the 
pulpit, the upper gallery for the 
females, and the vestibule, amounted 
to 6000 cwt. of the purest gold. Be- 
sides these, there were 2 golden 
candelabras, adorned with carved 
figures, each weighing 111 lbs., and 
7 gold crosses, each weighing a 
cwt. The doors were of ivory, 
amber, and cedar; the principal 
door silver gilt, and 3 of them 
veneered with planks, said to be taken 
from Noah's ark ! The form of the 
holy font in the ch. was that of the 
celebrated Samaritan fountain; and 
the 4 trumpets, which were blown 
above it by angels, were mid to be 
the same at whose blast the walls of 
Jericho had been overthrown. The 
floor was originally to have been 
paved with plates of gold ; but Jus- 
tinian abandoned this idea, fearing 
that such a step might lead his suc- 
cessors todestroy the work altogether. 
The ground was, therefore, paved 
with variegated marble, whose wav- 
ing lines imitated the advance of the 
sea ; so that, from the 4 comers of 
the temple, the apparently waving 
marble flood rolled onwards into the 
4 vestibules, like the 4 rivers of 
Paradise. 

The forecourt, at present called the 
Harem , enclosed in its centre a water- 
spout of jasper, in order that the holy 
ground should not be trodden by the 
worshippers with unwashed feet. But 
the priests had their own washing- 
place within the ch., to the right of 
the women's gallery, where 12 shells 
received the rain-water, and 12 lions, 
12 leopards, and 12 does spat it out 
•gain. From the lions, as tne oldest 
fountain -heads (on which the allegory 
of the Son and Nile Lions, t. e. the 
inundation of the Nile about the 
period of the Sun entering into Leo, 
is founded), the spot was named 
Lecmtanam, 

The bringing together and prepa- 
ration of the building materials oc- 
cupied H yean ; the ouilding lasted 
8} years, and the finishing of the 
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heads of pashas condemned to die. 
The offices and kitchens are on the 
rt., embellished with domes, but 
without chimneys; they kindle a 
fire in the middle, and the smoke 
goes out through the holes made in 
the domes. The firsF of these 
kitchens is for the Sultan, the second 
for the chief sultanas, the third for the 
other sultanas, the fourth for the kapn 
aghassi, or commandant of the gates; 
in the fifth they dress the meat for 
the ministers of the dinn ; the sixth 
belongs to the Sultan’s pages, called 
the Uthoghms; the seventh to the 
officers of the Seraglio; die eighth is 
for the women and maid-servants; 
the ninth for all such as are obliged 
to attend the court of the divan on 
days of session. They do not pro- 
vide jnuch wild-fowl, but, besides 
40,000 oxen killed yearly there, the 
purveyors are to furnish daily 200 
sheep, 100 lambs or goats according 
to the season, 10 calves, 200 hens, 
200 pair of pullets, 100 pair of 
pigeons, and AO green geese, in the 
event of the Sultan occupying this 
palace, which Abdul Medjid has 
never yet done. 

All round the court runs a low 
gallery covered with lead, and sup- 
ported by columns of marble. No 
one but the Sultan himself enters 
this court on horseback, and there- 
fore the litde stable is in this place, 
but there is not room for above 30 
horses: over-head they keep the 
harness, than which nothing can be 
richer in Jewels and embroidery. 
The great stable, wherein there are 
about 1000 horses for the officers of 
the Saltan, is towards the sea, upon 
the Bosphorus. The hall where the 
divan is held, that is, the justice-hall, 
is on the l., at the farther end of this 
court : on the rt. is a door leading 
into the inside of the Seraglio: none 
pass through but such as are sent 
for. The hall of the divan is laipe, 
but low, covered with lead, wain- 
scoted and gilt after the Moorish 
manner, and plain enough. Here the 
grand vixier, assisted by his coun- 


sellors, used formerly to determine 
all causes, civil and criminal, with- 
out appeal ; and the ambassadors 
were here entertained on the day of 
their audience. The public offices 
where the business of the state is 
transacted are in the building at the 
gate called the Sublime Porte , and 
there arc now no inmates of the Se- 
raglio but its keepers and a few of 
the late Sultan’s widows, who are 
obliged by court etiquette to live in 
the utmost retirement. 

The outside of the Seraglio towards 
the port has nothing worth notice 
but the kiosk or pavilion right against 
Galata, which is supported by a 
doxen pillars of marble ; it is wain- 
scoted, richly furnished, and painted 
after the Persian manner. The 
Sultan goes thither sometimes to 
divert himself with viewing what 
passes in the port, or to take the 
pleasure of the water when he has a 
mind to it. The pavilion, which is 
towards the Bosphorus, is higher 
than that of the port, and is bnilt on 
arches, which support 3 saloons ter- 
minated by gilded domes. All these 
quays are covered with artillery 
without carriages ; most of the can- 
non are planted level with the 
water: the largest piece is that 
which, they say, forced Babylon to 
surrender to Saltan Murad, and, by 
way of distinction, it has an apart- 
ment to itself. This artillenr is what 
the Mahometans rejoice to near, for, 
when they are fired, it is to notify 
that Lent (Samexan or Xanuuan) u 
at an end: they are likewise fired 
on public rejoicing days. 

Within the precincts of the Se- 
raglio is an object of considerable 
interest to a traveller. It is a 
kind of armoury in which are depo- 
sited specimens of the weapons 
formerly in use amongst the Turks, 
and of the strange and gorgeous 
costumes of the various dignitaries 
and officials of the empire, which are 
now displaced by the uopicturesque 
and incommodious imitations of Eu- 
ropean costume which the Sultan hat 
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condemned all his employes to wear. 
The traveller who, in witnessing 
some state procession of the present 
Saltan, is disappointed by the absence 
of that gay dazzling magnificence 
and pomp which attended the public 
displays of former sultans, will in 
this armoury in some measure find 
his expectations realised. It may 
be seen by means of the same firman 
which admits to the Seraglio. 

No city in the world has been sub- 
jected to such numerous and cele- 
brated sieges as Constantinople: 
twice it was besieged by the.ancient 
Greeks (Alcibiades and Philip), three 
times by Roman emperors (Severus, 
Maximum, Coustantinus), once by 
the Latins, the Persians, the Avars, 
the Slavonians, and the Greeks 
themselves (under Michael Palseo- 
logus), twice by the Bulgarians and 
by rebels, seven times by the Ara- 
bians, and three times by the Otto- 
mans. No other city in the world 
has undergone so many vicissitudes 
of fortune. It has seen old Greek 
commanders and old Roman em- 
perors, new Roman Cses&rs and new 
Greek autocrats, Persian Chosroes 
and Arabian Khalifs, Bulgarian 
Krais and Slavonian Despots, Vene- 
tian Doges and French Counts, 
Avarian Chagans and Ottoman Sul- 
tans, alike encamped before its walls, 
and, having been besieged four-and- 
twenty times, it has only been taken 
six times (by Alcibiades, Severus, 
Constantine, Dandolo, Michael Pa- 
laologus, and Mahomed II.). 


g. The Gates. 

Constantinople has 28 gates, most 
of which have been more or less 


celebrated in the history of the city. 
We shall notice them separately, 
beginning from the point of the 
Seraglio, and following the walls 
along the port, along the land-side, 
and then along the Sea of Marmora. 

Oates on the Side of the Harbour . 

The first gate, which from this 
side opens an entrance within the 
city walls, which are also the walls 
of the Seraglio, is the gate of the 
kiosk of the shore ( Yallt K6shk Ka- 
pv* 0 - 

Baghdshe JTapussi, that is, the gar- 
den-gate, is the usual landing-place 
of those coming from Top-handh, and 
of the dragomans who go to the 
Porte. Very near this gate, close to 
the shore, and outside of the walls, 
is a coffee-house, or a sort of kiosk, 
called the koshk of the TahaHthbashi, 
i. e. of the marshal of the empire, 
because it is here that this func- 
tionary received on days of audi- 
ence tiie foreign ambassadors, mi- 
nisters, and chargA-d’aflaires, and 
thence accompanied them through 
the Divan-street to the high gate of 
the grand vizier, or to the imperial 
gate of the Seraglio, riding on the 
1. hand of the ambassador, on the rt. 
hand of the minister, and before the 
chargd-d’afihires. 

Tshuftd Kapu, the Jews’ gate, ac- 
cording to Ewlia, Valideh JTapussi , 
i. e. the gate of the Sultan Valideh 
fi. e. Queen-Mother), receives its 
first name from the Jews settled in 
the neighbourhood, and the second 
from the great mosque of the Va- 
lideh in its vicinity. It was for- 
merly called the arsenal gate, from 
the arsenal of the city, which was 
erected in the bight or the winding 
shore. 6 

Bdtukbasar Kapussi, the gate of the 
fish-market, which stands exactly 
opposite the fish-market gate on 
the opposite side of the harbour, at 
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the columns of the lower female 
choir, and through the windows of j 
the upper one. But through the 
arches of the W. and E. sides the 
rievr extends uninterruptedly from 
the gate of the entranoe as far as 
the semicircle of the altar, or as far 
as the sanctuary. In the 4 corners 
of the great dome vault 4 seraphim 
are introduced in mosaic, and on the 
4 vaulted arches there are still to be 
recognised the sketches of Madonnas 
and pictures of saints. Several of 
them also adorned the walls, but 
they are now replaced by colossal 
inscriptions — truly gigantic patterns 
of Turkish calligraphy. These de- 
signs were repaired all over the 
interior of St. Sophia's by Fos- 
sati, an Italian architect, who also 
published a very splendid album 
containing different views of the 
building. The names of the 4 com- 
panions of the prophet, Abou-bekr, 
Omar, Oman, and AU, figure as the 
side-pieces of the 4 six-winged sera- 
phim which the Moslem faith ac- 
knowledges under the names of the 4 
archangels, Gabriel, Michael, Raphael, 
and Israel. In the cupola itself is 
inscribed, in the beautiful writing 
introduced by Jaket, the well-known 
Arabian verse of the Koran, God is 
the light of the Heavens and the Earth. 

These inscriptions are the work of] 
a celebrated calligraphist of the 
name of Bitshakjisadeh Mustafa 
Tshelebi, who lived under Murad 
IV., and executed them according 
to the plan of the celebrated writing- 
master, Karakmarli. The length of 
the standing letters, as for example 
of the Elif, is, according to Ewfia, 
10 yards. According to popular 
tradition the 4 figures of the arch- 
angels were ancient talismans, which, 
before the birth of the prophet, 
•poke in times of great distress, and 
gave notice of extraordinary events, 
but have ever since ben mute. 
Aooording to Orientals, the 4 arches 
on which the dome rests surpass in 
bright and breadth even the 
most eslebrated arches of 
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palaces, vis. the arches of Tak Kosra , 
of Chatcmak, of Sedir, and those of 
the palace of Shedad. The verse, 

“ God is the light of the Heavens'.and 
the Earth” on the top of the cupola, 
is illuminated, during the nights of 
the Kama ran, by & sea of rays from 
some thousands of lamps, which, 
suspended in a triple circle above 
each other, trace out the vault of the 
Hiis string of lamps, on 
which lights are alternately sus- 
pended, with ostrich eggs, artificial 
flowers, and bunches of tinsel, arc 
fouud in all the mosques, richly 
adorned in proportion to their size, 
and producing, when lighted, a sin- 
gularly magical effect. 

The grand cupola is lighted with 
24 windows. The sacristy and the 
place of baptism were erected out- 
side the dt, on the site of a house 
belonging to a widow named Anna, 
the value of which had been esti- 
mated at 85 pounds of gold, but the 
widow declared to the functionary 
who was sent to her that it would 
be cheap at 50 cwt. Hereupon, 
the emperor himself went to her to 
negotiate for its purchase. Affected 
by such mildnem and condescen- 
sion, the widow threw henelf at 
his feet, and declared that she 
would take no money for her piece 
of ground, bnt requested only 
that she might be boned near 
the ch. in order to receive her 
purchase-money in heaven at the 
day of judgment. The emperor 
promised to fulfil her wishes, and 
she was buried close to the Soerophg- 
la ci em, where the sacred vessels were 
kept This story recals the anec- 
dote of the poor woman's hot within 
the circuit of the imperial palace of 
Khosru Nushirvan, who, reigning at 
the same period as Justinian, has 
immortalised his name by the build- 
ing of the Tak koera, as the latter 
has done by that of the ch. of St 
Sophia. When the woman refused 
to sell her hut, which stood in the 
way of the execution of the plan, 
at any price, Nushirvan ordered 
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that it should remain untouched in the ancient altar, being now turned 
the middle of the palace, so that to the S.E., i. e. to the niche of 
its. existence disfigured, indeed, the the Mihrab, thus representing by so 
building, but illustrated Nushir- many diagonals, as it were, the 
van’s love of justice to the end of great transverse stroke which Islam 
time. has levelled at Christianity. Oppo- 

The octagonal form, which has site the high altar in the centre 
been preserved in so many old of the ch., where the presbytery 
churches of the middle ages, is to be terminated, stood the pulpit. On 
found in the Temple of Sophia, not the same line, though not in the 
only in the still preserved adjoining middle, but sidewards on the south- 
building, but also in the tabernacle, eastern pier, stands the Minber , i. e. 
which rose as an octagonal tower the pulpit of the Friday prayer, from 
above the holy table. Its summit which every Friday the Kiatib reads 
terminated in a golden Lily, which the solemn prayer for the Sultan 
surmounted the imperial apple and (wherein consists the first of the 
the cross standing upon it The host Rights of Majesty of Islam). Here* 
itself was enclosed in the body of a as m all the mosques first dedicated 
silver dove, which hovered over the to Islam through the power of arms, 
tabernacle. the orator still mounts the pulpit 

Let us now examine what stands with a wooden sword, in memory of 
in the sanctuary of St Sophia, in the the conquest and founding of Islam, 
room of the holiest symbols of the which the prophet preached and 
Christian faith. The shell-formed propagated with the Koran in one 
apse, in which the high altar and the hand and with the sword in the 
tabernacle stood, was the central other. The two flags suspended on 
point of the large semicircle, around either side of the pulpit denote the 
which ran the 7 steps of the seats of victory of Islam over Judaism and 
the priests. As this point exactly Christianity, of the Koran over the 
faces the EL, it coula not be used Old and New Testament The Minber 
for the MiArab, i. e. for the niche is to be found only in the great 
of the Mussulman altar, because mosques (Jami) in which the Chutbe 
the regulations of Islam command is held on the Friday, and differs 
t every man to pray with his face entirely from the common pulpit for 
turned towards the Kibla, i. e. the preaching, which in general stands, 
holy house of the Caaba at Mecca, as it does here, in the centre of the 
which at Constantinople is towards mosque. The present pulpit was 
the S.E. Its direction, therefore, placed by Murad IV. on 4 columns, 
both here and in all the other The same monarch appointed 8 
mosques which were formerly Chris- sheikhs as preachers, who were 
tian churches, is against all the laws obliged alternately to read and ex- 
of proportion and architectural pro- pound the word of the Koran every 
priety ; inasmuch as the niche of the day to the faithful. Murad III., 
Mihrab, instead of being in the his predecessor, cleaned the whole 
centre, is turned sidewards, so that mosque and adorned it anew. He 
the assembly of the Moslems, when ordered to be brought from the 
at prayer, is never placed in a island of Marmora the two enormous 
straight line towards the front of marble vases which stand in the 
the temple, but always in a sort of lower part of the building, one on 
diagonal line obliquely across. Let either side, between the 2 porphyry 
the reader imagine then the sin- columns of the Temple of the Sun, 
gularity of the spectacle of the con- and each of which holds 1000 mea- 
gregation, instead of their faces sures of corn. They are filled 
being turned eastwards, i. e. towards with water for the cooling and re- 
TWrfey. s 
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freshmcnt of the believers, and 
remind one of the holy-water fonts 
in Catholic churches. 

On the tops of the minarets glitter 
highly-gilded crescents (the ancient 
arms of Bysantiura, which arc to be 
found on the Byzantine coins); the 
largest is on the cupola of St. Sophia, 
instead of the cross. It is 50 yards 
in diameter; and Saltan Murad III. 
is said to have expended 50,000 
ducats on its gilding alone. This 
crescent is visible a hundred miles 
out at sea, and is seen from the top 
of the Bithvnian Olympus glittering 
in the sunsnine. 

The pious traditions of the Mos- 
lems have superadded to the histo- 
rical records of St. Sophia a notice 
of several curiosities which are exhi- 
bited to the Turks. Amongst others 
an excavated block of red marble 
is shown as the cradle of our Sa- 
viour ; and not far from it is a sort of 
cup, in which Jesos was said to have 
been washed by Mary, and which, 
together with the cradle, were brought 
hither from Bethlehem. These are 
but Turkish tales, not even alluded 
to in Byzantine works. There are. 
also to be seen the gwmiing calami t, 
the cold window, and the chining 
stone, spots visited by Moslem pil- 
grims as miraculous. The sweating 
column is in the lowest quadrangle, 
on the left hand of the entrance to 
the northern gate out of the fore- 
court, and the dampness which It 
emits is considered as a miraculous 
cure. Not for from the gtae where 
the 8oltan proceeds from the square 
of the Seraglio to the mosque, and in 
the vieuiity of the Mtkrab Isa window 
facing the N., where the fresh wind 
ever blows, and where the celebrated 
Sheikh, Ah S ktm o edd in. , the compa- 
nion of Mahomed II., the conqueror, 
first expounded the Koran. From 
that time this spot became sacred to 
all teachers and scholars. The 
Sheikh Ewlia, the tutor of the tra- 
veller of that name, here read his. 
commentaries on the Koran ; and the; 
celebrated traveller, his disciple,in his 


description of Constantinople, extols 
the blessings of the cold window as 
productive of science; probably be- 
cause, ou account of the N. wind 
blowing here in summer, otic sits and 
reads cooler than in any other part 
of the mosque. The chining done in 
the upper gallery, in a window turned 
towards the W., is a clear transpa- 
rent stone, by many considered an 
onyx, but in reality a pure Persian 
marble, which, being transparent, 
imbibes the rays of light, ana when 
shone upon by the sun, sparkling, 
reflects them. More wonderful and 
rare than this shining stone is the 
illumination of the mosque itself in 
the seven holy nights of Islam, espe- 
cially in the Leiletol Kadi, i. e. the 
night of the Predestination (the 37th 
of the fast month of Ramazan), in 
which the Koran was sent down 
from heaven. In this night the Sul- 
tan repairs with his whole suite to 
St Sophia, and, after having there 
attended the night service, he retires, 
amidst a procession bearing innume- 
rable many-coloured lanterns, to the 
Seraglio, where the Sultan Valideh 
brings to him a pure virgin. Daring 
these nights, and at the grand fes- 
tivals of the Bairaxu, the whole nu- 
merous priesthood of the mosque are 
in frll movement and the exercise of 
their duties. The Imaums, Sheikhs, 
Kiatibs (the Friday preachers), the 
Muessims (those who call to prayer), 
the Dewr Khoren (the readers of the 
whole Koran), the Naatshuran (the 
singers of the hymns), the Rewab 
(the doorkeepers), the turners out 
(Ferrush), and the church servants 
(Kasim), pe r fo rm for the most part, 
under names of a similar significa- 
tion, the services of the old clergy, 
which consisted of some hundred 
priests, deacons, sub-deacons, readers, 
singers, doorkeepers, and lamp- 
lighters, who were not less endowed 
than the servants of the saosone. 

This numerous clergy and a troop 
of holy virgins dedicated to God, to- 
gether with a multitude of people of 
all riswes, had crowded into the 
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church of St. Sophia, and sought re- 
fuge and succour at the altar, when 
Mahomed, at the head of the Os- 
manlis, rode victoriously into the city. 
With difficulty his charger separated 
the thick crowd of the wretched fugi* 
tives, and when he reached the high 
altar he sprang from his horse, ex- 
claiming, “ There is no God but Ood 9 
and Mohammed is hit prophet.” This 
desecration was the signal for the 
violation of the sanctuary. The ves- 
sels of the temple and of parity, the 
chalices and the virgins, became a 
prey to the lust of the conquerors, 
and, instead of the pious worship of 
Divine Wisdom, the carnal Sophia 
held a bloody festival of vengeance 
and of licence in the desecrated house 
of the Lord. The income of St. 
Sofia amounts to 2 million piastres 
per annum. 


2. StJLBiMAWTEH .— Mooque of Suit i- 
man the Magnificent. 

This is the most glorious monu- 
ment of Ottoman architecture, built 
under the greatest of the Ottoman 
Sultans, in a style of grandeur wor- 
thy of the splendour of his reign, by 
Sinan, the greatest architect of the 
Ottoman empire, begun in 1550, and 
finished in 1555. 

The plan of this mosque (which 
Grelot has accurately drawn and de- 
scribed) is, according to its divisions, 
exactly the same as that of all the 14 
great mosques. The quadrangle of 
the mosque itself is enclosed on the 
entrance side by the forecourt, and 
from the side of the high altar by the 
churchyard. In the middle of the 
former, which is called Harem , is the 
fountain for the regular purifications 
before prayer ; in tne second, which 
is commonly called the garden , rise 
the cupolas of the mausoleums of 
the founder, his consort and chil- 
dren. These 8 quadrangles, which 
together form an oblong, are sur- 
rounded by a wall, which forms the 
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large exterior court. The court im* 
mediately facing the entrance, iu the 
middle of which stands the fountain, 
covered with a cupola, is surrounded 
on the 3 other sides with colon- 
nades, which are covered with 28 
small domes, of which 7 rise to the 
rt. and It. before the entrance of 
the mosnue, and oil the opposite side 
9 extend in a row. At the 4 corners 
of the forecourt rise the 4 minarets, 
of unequal height, however; the 2 
first on the outer side of the court 
being lower and with 2 galleries ; the 
2 others close to the mosque being 
higher and with 3 galleries for the 
criers to prayer. The court (Harem) 
has 3 doors ; one of the mosque, ex- 
actly opposite in the centre between 
the 2 lower minarets; the 2 others at 
the side, each.clq6e to one of the high 
minarets. 

The mosque itself is apparently 
built entirely after the pattern of St. 
Sophia, but with the wish to surpass 
it; and as regards the regularity of 
the plan, the perfection or the indi- 
vidual parts, and the harmony of the 
whole, that wish appears to have been 
fully attained. The eye is not here 
shocked, as in the ch. of Sophia, 
by the distortion and perversion of 
the pure Greek taste. Its expecta- 
tions are realised in seeing a mas- 
terpiece of Saracenic, architecture, 
according to the pattern of the great 
masterpieces of the purest days of the 
khalifate of the Ommiades in Syria 
and in Spain, yet betraying, never- 
theless, the vicinity of Greek archi- 
tecture and its influence in every- 
thing relating to domes and cupolas. 
The whole system of the cupolas is 
apparently imitated from that of the 
ch. of Sophia. The dome is sup- 
ported by 4 walled columns, between 
which, to the right and left (2 on 
either side), the 4 largest columns of 
Constantinople are distributed. They 
measure 13 feet in circumference on 
the ground, and their height is in 
proportion. 2 of these columns 
were seen by Gylles whilst being 
transported from the spot where they 
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stood to the building-place of the 
Suleimanyeh, one of them having sup- 
ported the virginity-proving statue of 
Veuus, the other the statue of Justi- 
nian the Great on_ the Augusteon. 
The 2 others are probably the red 
columns on which stood the statues of 
Theodora and Eudoxia in the palace. 

The capitals of these 4 columns are 
of white marble. They support the 
double gallery which runs round on 
both sides, and in which treasure- 
chambers are introduced, in which 
privateindividuals deposit their ready 
money when they set out on their 
travels, or when they do not consider 
it safe in their own houses fro m the 
hand of despotism, which dare not 
extend its grasp over the pledges de- 
posited in the mosques, or the pious 
endowments attached to them. Under 
these galleries are built, on the 
ground, terrace-formed sofas of stone, 
on low stumps of pillan, intended for 
the appointed readers of the Koran, 
who at stated hours here read it in 
parts. The altar, the pulpit, and the 
praying-place of the Saltan, are of 
white marble, ornamented with sculp- 
ture, with which that of the cele- 
brated pulpit at Sinope can alone be 
compared. Close to the altar stand 2 
gigantic candelabras of gilded metal, 
on whioh proportionately thick wax 
candles replace the light which Calls 
by day through the dear cat jgtsn of 
the windows. Them glass windows, 
many of which are ornamented with 
flowers or with the name of God, are 
from the glass manufactory of Ser- 
khoseh Ibrahim, i. e. the dmnken 
Ibrahim, celebrated at the time of the 
baikting. 

The dome of the Suleimanyeh has 
the same circumference as that of 
St. Sophia, but it is 7 yds. higher, 
and therefore is the less bold and 
extraordinary, although the Turks 
considered this greater height as a 
greater wonder of architecture. On 
the dome is inscribed the same verse 
as that on the cupola of St. 8ophia 
<the 36th of the xxiv. Sura) : — M God 
is the light of heaven Mid earth. 


I His light is a wisdom ou the wall, 

I in which a lamp bums covered with 
| glass. The glass shines like a star, 

I the lamp is lit with the oil of a 
| blessed tree. No eastern, no western 
; oil, it shines for whoever wills." 

The mosque, with its forecourt 
(Harem) and churchyard, in which 
is the mausoleum of Suleiman, is 
surrounded by an exterior forecourt, 
which measures 1000 paces, and has 
10 gates ; 2 on the side of the high 
altar towards the old Seraglio ; to the 
rt., to the S., the doors of the school, 
of the market, of the academy, and 
of the chief physician j to the W., 
the doors of the alms-kitchen, of the 
I hospital, and of the Aga the Ja- 
! nistaries; finally, on the ft. side,to- 
j wards the harbour, is the bath-door, 
where, by means of a staircase of 20 
steps, one descends to the hath. On 
this side there is no exterior wall, 
but & most magnificent view of the 
city and the Golden Horn, the oppo- 
site suburbs of Peru, Galata, and Top- 
handh, the channel of the Bosphorus, 
and the hills of Asia Minor. Attached 
to this mosque are endowments of 
wisdom, piety, and benevolence, via, 
3 schools, 4 academies for the 4 sects 
of the faith fill, another for the read- 
ing of the Koran, a school of medi- 
cine, a hospital, a kitchen for the 
poor, a resting-place for travellers, a 
library, a fountain, a house of refage 
for strangers, and the Mausoleum. 

The mosque of Suleiman is the 
most glorious masterpiece of Ot- 
toman architecture, and possesses, 
through the name of its founder, 
still higher claims to a comparison 
with the Temple of Solomon than the 
ch. of Sophia, by which Justinian 
imagined he had surpassed the struc- 
ture of the wise king. The revenue 
of this mosque is 300,000 piastres. 


3. Tke Ahmedyeh — Jfoa queofSvUm 
Ahmad. 

This mosque occupies a part of the 
Hippodrome, and ta not only the 
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chief of all the mosques, hut is the 
only one in the whole Ottoman em- 
pire which has 6 minarets, i.c. 2 
more than St. Sophia, the Sulei- 
munyeh, and even the mosque of the 
sacred house at Mecca. The most 
remarkable feature in this mosque 
are the 4 enormous columns, whose 
thickness bears iio proportion to their 
height, and each of which consists 
of 3 parts. The circumfereuce of 
each measures 36 yards. They sup- 
port the dome, and rise outside at its 
4 sides, like so many small towers. 
The cupola of the great dome is sur- 
rounded by 4 half-cupolas, each of 
which is joined by 2 eutirely round 
cupolas, which form, exactly behiud 
the 4 enormous pillars, the 4 corners 
of the mosque, which therefore ap- 
pears on the outside to be composed 
of 9 cupolas. Round both sides of 
the mosque, to the rt. and 1., runs a 
double gallery, one on the outside, 
the other inside, in which, under the 
benches for the readers of the Koran, 
and above, there are treasure- vaults 
for depositing gold and other costly 
eifects, as in the Suleimanyeh and 
other great mosques. 

On both sides of the Mihrab stand 
2 enormous candelabras, whose size, 
as well as the thickness of the wax 
candles, is in proportion to the gi- 
gantic size of the 4 columns. To the 
rt. of the Mihrab is the Minber , u. 
the pulpit for the Kiatib, or Friday 
reacher, a masterpiece of art, of 
ewn stone, according to the pattern 
of the pulpit at Mecca, covered with 
a gilded crown, above which rises 
the gilded crescent. None of the 
mosques is so rich in curiosities of 
every kind, which are here partly 
preserved, partly suspended on the 
wreath of the lamps, and in the 
mosque itself. Its founder, Sultan 
Ahmed I., one of the most pious 
princes of the Ottoman empire, richly 
endowed this his favourite work, and 
his example was followed by the no- 
bility. Thus Jafer Pasha, the go- 
vernor of Abyssinia, sent G lamps, 
set in emeralds, suspended by golden 
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chains. Korans of every form, and 
in the most beautiful writing, lie ou 
gilded cushions inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl. On the wall is suspended 
each time the last covering, or the 
so-called noble dress of the Kaaba, 
which the pilgrim caravans bring 
back instead of the present of money 
with which they are provided on 
setting out. In consequence of the 
beautiful site of the Atmeidan, and 
its open and free communication on 
every side, the mosque of Sultan 
Ahmed is the theatre of the great 
ceremonies of religion and court pro- 
cessions. St. Sofia may be termed, 
from its vicinity to the palace, the 
Court church, the Ahmedyeh, the 
State church, or cathedral of Con- 
stantinople ; for it is hither that the 
Sultan generally repairs, accom- 
panied by his whole suite, on the 
two great festivals of the Bairam 
(the Turkish Easter and Pentecost). 
This is also the scene of the festive 
procession of the pilgrim caravans, 
and of the solemn meeting of the 
court and officers of state to cele- 
brate the Meolnd, or the festival of 
the birth of the prophet, which was 
first instituted by Sultan Murad III. 
in 1558. On this occasion the Sultan 
appears in his greatest splendour, 
surrounded by all the functionaries 
of the court and state, to assist in 
the praises of the prophet, which are 
sung by the most melodious voices. 
Annual income 200,000 piastres. 


4. Mosque of Sultan Mahomed TI. 

After the conqueror had converted 
the greatest and most splendid of the 
churches of the city into mosques, 
he contemplated the building of his 
own,— a merit which, by the law of 
the state of Islam, was accorded only 
to conquering princes, to whom it 
was allowed to apply to the pious 
work not only the sweat-and-blodd- 
money of former subjects, but that 
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heads of pashas condemned to die. 
The offices and kitchens are on the 
rt. f embellished with domes, but 
without chimneys; they kindle a 
fire in the middle, and the smoke 
goes out through the holes made in 
the domes. The firsF of these 
kitchens is for the Sultan, the second 
for the chief sultanas, the third for the 
other sultanas, the fourth for the kapn 
ogham, or commandant of the gates; 
in the fifth they dress the meat for 
the ministers or the divan ; the sixth 
belongs to the Sultan's pages, called 
the itshogUms; the seventh to the 
officers of the Seraglio; the eighth is 
for the women and maid-servants ; 
the ninth for all such as are obliged 
to attend the court of the divan on 
days of session. They do not pro- 
vide jnuch wild-fowl, but, besides 
40,000 oxen killed yearly there, the 
purveyors are to furnish daily 200 
sheep, 100 lambs or goats according 
to the season, 10 calves, 200 hens, 
200 pair of pullets, 100 pair of 
pigeons, and AO green geese, in the 
event of the Sultan occupying this 
palace, which Abdul Medjid has 
never yet done. 

All round the court runs a low 
gallery covered with lead, and sup- 
ported by columns of marble. No 
one but the Sultan himself enters 
this court on horseback, and there- 
fore the little stable is in this place, 
but there is not room for above SO 
horses: over-head thev keep the 
harness, than which notning can be 
richer in Jewels and embroidery. 
The great stable, wherein there are 
about 1000 horses for the officers of 


the Sultan, is towards the sea, upon 
the Bosphorus. The hall where the 
divan is held, that is, the justice-hall, 
is on the L, at the farther end of this 
court : on the it. is a door leading 
Into the inride of the Seraglio: none 
pass through but such as are sent 
for. The hall of the divan is laife, 
but low, covered with lead, wain- 
scoted and gilt after the Moorish 
manner, and plain enough. Here the 
grand visier, assisted by hb coun- 


sellors, used formerly to determine 
all causes, civil and criminal, with- 
out appeal; and the ambassadors 
were here entertained on the day of 
their audience. The public offices 
where the business of the state is 
transacted are in the building at the 
gate called the Sublime Porte, and 
there arc now no inmates of the Se- 
raglio but its keepers and a few of 
the late Sultan's widows, who arc 
obliged by court etiquette to live in 
the utmost retirement. 

The outside of the Seraglio towards 
the port has nothing worth notice 
but the kiosk or pavilion right against 
Galata, which b supported by a 
doze® pillars of marble ; it b wain- 
scoted, richly furnished, and painted 
after the Persian manner. The 
Sultan «>es thither sometimes to 
divert himself with viewing what 
passes in the port, or to take the 
pleasure of the water when he has a 
mind to it. The pavilion, which b 
towards the Bosphorus, b higher 
than that of the port, and b built on 
arches, which support 3 saloons ter- 
minated by gilded domes. All these 
quays are covered with artillery 
without carriages : most of the can- 
non are pbnted level with the 
water: the largest piece b that 
which, they say, forced Babylon to 
surrender to Saltan Marad, and, by 
way of dutinction, it has an apart- 
ment to itself. This artillery b what 
the Mahometans rejoice to near, for, 
when they are fired, it is to notify 
that Lent (Samezan w Xamazan) is 
at an end: they are likewise fired 
on public rejoicing days. 

Within the precincts of the Se- 
raglio is an object of considerable 
interest to a traveller. It b a 
kind of armoury in which are depo- 
sited specimens of the weapons 
formerly in use amongst the Turks, 
and of the strange and gorgeous 
costumes of the various dignitaries 
and officiab of the empire, which are 
now displaced by the unpictnresque 
and incommodious imitations of Eu- 
ropean costume which the Sultan has 
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condemned all his employes to wear. 
The traveller who, in witnessing 
some state procession of the present 
Sultan, is disappointed by the absence 
of that gay dazzling magnificence 
and pomp which attended the public 
displays of former sultans, will in 
this armoury in some measure find 
his expectations realised. It may 
be seen by means of the same firman 
which admits to the Seraglio. 

No city in the world has been sub- 
jected to such numerous and cele- 
brated sieges as Constantinople: 
twice it was besieged by the'ancient 
Greeks ( Alcibiades and Philip), three 
times by Roman emperors (Severus, 
Maxi mins, Coustantinus), once by 
the Latins, the Persians, the Avars, 
the Slavonians, and the Greeks 
themselves (under Michael Palaeo- 
logus), twice by the Bulgarians and 
by rebels, seven times by the Ara- 
bians, and three times by the Otto- 
mans. No other city in the world 
has undergone so many vicissitudes 
of fortune. It has seen old Greek 
commanders and old Roman em- 
perors, new Roman Cmsars and new 
Greek autocrats, Persian Chosroes 
and Arabian Khalifs, Bulgarian 
Krais and Slavonian Despots, Vene- 
tian Doges and French Counts, 
Avarian Chagans and Ottoman Sul- 
tans, alike encamped before its walls, 
and, having been besieged four-and- 
twenty times, it has only been taken 
six times (by Alcibi&Jes, Severus, 
Constantine, Dandolo, Michael Pa- 
laologus, and Mahomed II.). 


g . The Gates. 

Constantinople has 28 gates, most 
of which have been more or less 
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celebrated in the history of the city. 
We shall notice them separately, 
beginning from the point of the 
Seraglio, and following the walls 
along the port, along the land-side, 
and then along the Seat of Marmora. 

Gates on the Side of the Harbour . 

The first gate, which from this 
side opens an entrance within the 
city walls, which are also the walls 
of the Seraglio, is the gate of the 
kiosk of the shore ( Yalti ROshk Ra- 
pwri). 

Baghdthe Rapussi, that is, the gar- 
den-gate, is the usual landing-place 
of those coming from Top-ha n^h, and 
of the dragomans who go to the 
Porte. Very near this gate, close to 
the shore, and outside of the walls, 
is a coffee-house, or a sort of kiosk, 
called the koshk of the Tshaushbashi, 
i. e. of the marshal of the empire, 
because it is here that this func- 
tionary received on days of audi- 
ence uie foreign ambassadors, mi- 
nisters, and chargft-d’affaires, and 
thence accompanied them through 
the Divan-street to the high gate of 
the grand vizier, or to the imperial 

r ite of the Seraglio, riding on the 
hand of the ambassador, on the rt. 
hand of the minister, and before the 
chargd-d' affaires. 

Tshufut Kapu , the Jews' gate, ac- 
cording to Ewlia. Valideh Rapusei, 
i. e. the gate of the Sultan Valideh 
fi. e. Queen-Mother), receives its 
first name from the Jews settled in 
the neighbourhood, and the second 
from the great mosque of the Va- 
lideh in its vicinity. It was for- 
merly called the arsenal gate, from 
the arsenal of the city, which was 
erected in the bight of the winding 
shore. 

BaWkbasar Rapuesi, the gate of the 
fish-market, which stands exactly 
opposite the fish-market gate on 
the opposite side of the harbour, at 
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and sultan had refused to abide by 
my decision, I should have sum- 
moned to my aid this servant of 
justice!" Thus saving, he raised 
the carpet, under which a venomous 
snake shot forth its forked tongue ; 
bat, soothed by the judge, immedi- 
ately crept back beneath the carpet. 
The Sultan kissed the judge's hand 
and returned to the seraglio, thence- 


forth to regulate his actions accord- 
ing to the rule of justice and the 
doctrine of the judge. 

Von Hammer enumerates 100 
large mosques, called .Aomi, a word 
meaning 44 places of meeting;" after 
which follow the whence 

our word mosque, meaning 44 places 
of prayer." 
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j . Antiquities. 

At me him, — the IlippHlrome. — The* 
most celebrated of all the squares of 
ancient or modem Constantinople 
lies to the S.E. of St. Sophia. At 
present it is only 250 paces long 
and 150 broad; but it formerly 
comprised a part of the space now 
occupied by the mosque of Sultan 
Ahmed, ft was formed by the 
Emperor Severus. He was obliged 
to leave a portion of it unfinished, 
in consequence of the news that the 
Gauls threatened Rome. The steps 
of white marble were carried off in 
the reign of Suleiman the Great by 
Ibrahim Pasha, who thrice occupied 
the post of grand visier, to build his 
palace situated in the neighbour- 
hood; and the pillars of the lower 
gallery, which were still seen by 
Gylles, some standing, and some on 
the ground, became the building 
materials of the mosque of Sulei- 
manyefh. Frequent mention is made 
in the Bysantine history of the 
bloody scenes which occurred before 
its gates. It was through the Gate 
of the Dead that the infuriated 
rebels made their wsy, of whom 
many were so soon carried out as 
corpses. Apollonius of Tyana 
erected several statues on the Hip- 
podrome, and on the other public 
places of the city; and their mys- 
terious inscriptions were interpreted 
as if they referred to the future fate 
of the city. Others were brought 
from Athens, Cyzicus, Cesarea, 
Tralles, Sardis, Sebastia, Satalia, 
Chalcis, Antioch, Cyprus, Crete, 
Rhodes, Chios, Iconium, and Nicsea. 
These works of art were destroyed 
by the Latins, on the capture of 
Constantinople by Baldwin and 
Dandolo. For a detailed description 
of the statues and edifices or the 
ancient Hippodrome, we refer the 


reader to the invaluable work of 
Von Hammer. 44 The Obcluk of 
granite, or Thebaic stone, is still in 
the Atmeidan. It is a four-coruered 
pyramid, of one single piece, about 
50 ft. high, terminating in a point, 
covered with hieroglyphics, now 
unintelligible — a proof, however, of 
its being very ancient, and wrought 
in Egypt. By the Greek and Latin 
inscriptions at the base we learn 
that tne emperor Theodosius caused 
it to be set up again, after it had 
lain on the ground a considerable 
time. The machines which were 
made use of in rearing it are repre- 
sented in bas-relief. Nicetas, in the 
life of St. Ignatius, patriarch of 
Constantinople, observes that this 
obelisk had at ita top a brazen pine- 
apple, which was thrown down by 
an earthquake. Hard by are seen 
the remains of another obelisk with 
4 faces, built with different pieces 
of marble ; the top of it has /alien, 
and the rest cannot long continue. 
This obelisk was covered over with 
brazen plates, as is apparent from 
the holes made to receive the pegs 
that fastened them to the marble. 
These plates were certainly set off 
with bas-reliefs and other orna- 
ments; for the inscription at the 
bottom speaks of it as a work alto- 
gether marvellous. Bondelmont, in 
his description of Constantinople, 
makes the other obelisk to be 24 
cubits high, and this 58 : perhaps it 
supported^ the Brazen Column of the 
3 serpents. This column is about 
15 ft. high, formed by 3 serpents, 
turned spirally like a roll of tobacco ; 
their size diminishes gradually from 
the base as far as the necks of the 
serpents, and their heads, spreading 
on the sides like a tripod, compose a 
kind of capital. Sultan Murad it 
said to have broken away the head 
of one of them; the pillar was 
r 3 
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thrown down, and both the other 
heads taken away, in 1 700, after the 
peace of Cnrlowitz. What is become 
of them nobody can tell; but the 
rest has been set up ajgain, and is 
among the obelisks, at like distance 
from each other. This column of 
brass is of the very earliest date, 
and is supposed to have been brought 
from Delphi, where it served to 
bear up tnat famous golden tripod 
whieh the Greeks, after the battle 
of Plaices, found in the camp of 
Mardonius.” 

The Burnt Column stands in the 
street called Adrianopie; and well 
it may be so called, for it is black 
and smoke-dried by the frequent 
fires that have happened to the; 
houses thereabouts ; but upon 
close inspection it proves to be of 
porphyry, the jointures hid with 
copper rings. It is thought that: 
Constantine’s statue stood on it By 
the inscription we learn that “ that ; 
admirable piece of workmanship was 
restored by the most pious emperor: 
Manuel Comnenus." -Glycas reports 
that towards the dose of the reign 
of Nicephoros Botoniates, who was , 
shaven and put into a cloister, Con- 
stantine's column was struck with 
lightning, and that this column sup- 
ported the figure of Apollo, then 
called by that emperor’s name. The 
column called Historical , so named 
from the military actions of the em- 
peror Arcadiua being sculptured on its 
base, but of which the pedestal only 
now remains, is to be found near a 
bazaar to the W. of the Hippodrome. 

Column of Theodosias, within the 
Serdglio garden, is of the Corinthian 
order, and 50 ft. in height. It is 
surmounted by a handsome capital 
of verde antique, and it bears the 
following inscription : “ Forton® Re- 
dact ob devictos Gothos.” 

The Seven, Towers called YediKoxdi. 

He saw with his own eyes the moon was 
round. 

Was also certain that the earth was square. 
Because he had Journey'd fifty miles, sad 
found 

No sign thst It was circular anywhere: 


Ilia empire also was without a bound ; 

Tla tnn\ a little troubled here imd there, 
lly re1x*l irnsha*, and encroaching giaour*, 

Hut tlien they never came to “ the Seven 
Tower* ;** 

Except In aliape of envoys, who were sent 
To lodge there whou a war broke out, 
according 

To tlie true law of nations, which ne’er meant 
Those scoundrels, w ho have never had a 
sword in 

Their dirty diplomatic hands, to vent 
Their *plecn in making strife, and safely 
wording 

Their lies, yetep d despatches, without risk or 
The singeing of a single Inky whisker. 

Tltis muss of building stands iso- 
lated at the W. angle of Constanti- 
nople, where the walls which cross 
tlie promontory join the Sea of Mar- 
mora. This imperial castle, onoe a 
state prison, is now rarely used as 
such ; 3 of the towers have nearly 
disappeared, and the whole bnilding 
is in a state of dilapidation. One of 
the towers was thrown down by an 
earthquake in 1763 ; those remaining 
are 200 ft. high. Tlie original for- 
tress was constructed soon after the 
foundation of the city; it was 
strengthened by 2 additiousl towers 
by Theodosius. When Mahomed 
took the city, he found it almost a 
ruin, but repaired and strengthened 
it considerably. It was afterwards 
the chief garrison of the Janissaries, 
and became a state prison. A small 

S en court where heads were piled 
1 they overtopped the wall is tilled 
the Place of Heads. The garrison 
consists of outy a few soldiers, who 
will sometimes permit the stradger 
to enter the court privately on the 
receipt of a bakshish, but it is 
more advisable to be provided with 
a teskereh, which is easily obtained. 

Cistern of Constantins, now called 
Binderik, or the thousand and one 
pillars, and Yerebatan Serai, the sub- 
terranean palace, it at a little dis- 
tance from the Burnt Column, in a 
quarter of the town anciently called 
Lanins. It has now the appearance 
of a anile of gloomy dungeons, and 
was occupied, when Mr. Hobhoute 
visited R, by “a number of half- 
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naked pallid wretches, employed in 
twisting silk through all the long cor- 
ridors by the glare of torches. The 
roof of this reservoir, apparently that 
of Philoxenus, was supported hy a 
double tier, consisting altogether of 
424 pillars, of which only the upper 
half are now cleared from the earth.* 
The cistern Asjtnris," continues Mr. 
Hobhouse, “ constructed by A spares 
and Ardaburius, in the reign of Leo, 
who destroyed the founders of it in 
the reservoir itself, may be that of 
80 columns near the mosque of 
Laleli, on the third hill. Tshukur- 
Boston , now a herb-gardes within a 
high- walled enclosure, between Teh- 
kuri-Scrut and Edreneh - Kaptissi, is 
supposed by Le Chevalier to be the 
cistern called, from a neighbouring 
chnrch, Mocisia ; but it corresponds 
more precisely with that which was 
constructed by Bonus, a patrician, in 
the time of the Emperor Heraclius, 
at the back of the Hebdomon ( Tek- 
kx ri-Serai), and which had lost its 
columns and chambers, and was a 
garden when seen by Gy lies. The 
same person mentions another cistern, 
containing cnltivatcd ground, near 
the mosque of Saltan Selim, on the 
back of the fifth hill. A subterra- 
nean corridor of 24 columns near the 
Seven Towera, and some ancient re- 
mains betweeu the public bath T&hu- 
kur-Hamam and the mosque called 
Scirek -Jamissi, belong also to 3 other 
cisterns. 

“ Bosjohan-Kemeri , the aoueduct 
of Valens, is in a thinly inhabited 
part of the town, near AL-Bazar (the 
norse-market), connecting what are 
called the third and fourth bills. The 
double row of 40 Gothic arches seems 
to have been rebuilt by Suleiman out 
of the old materials of intermixed 
stone and tile, and probably in the 
aneient form. Although still used 
to convey water, it is half in ruins, 
and has the decay without the grace 
of antiquity ; but these mighty csrehes, 

• Dr. DslUway, not recognising the double 
set of columns, makes the number only 
SIS. 


these <i trial ehamficrs, the admiration 
of the Byzantines, have, as an archi- 
tectural monument, nothiug either 
grand or agreeable.’* 

k. Fountains. 

Water is to the Eastern the symbol 
of the principle of life; and the words 
of the Korun, “By water everything 
lives," are almost universally in- 
scrihed on the great fountains. 

The fountain before the great gate 
of the Seraglio, bnilt in the reign of 
Ahmed III* is a large quadrangular 
water castle, the roof of which bends 
out like a pagoda, and whose corners 
are cat off! On all the 4 great 
sides, as well ss on the 4 cut-off 
corners, gold inscriptions on azure 
ground celebrate the praise of this 
treasure, whose waters far excel those 
of Zcmtcn, ». e. the Sacred Fountain 
of Mecca, and of Selsebils, i. e. the 
Well of Paradise. 

Sxmh Tshesmi, the cold spring close 
to the gate of the Seraglio, ceil led after 
it, between the Alai Kiosk and the 
great gate of the Seraglio. 

Notwithstanding the praise which 
the inscription of the first fountain 
contains, its water is still not the best 
st Constantinople. The preference 
belongs to that of “Simeon's Foun - 
tain," before the gate of the old 
Seraglio which faces the E. Ma- 
homed II., after having had all the 
water of the capital analysed by 
physicians, found this spring the 
lightest, and immediately ordered 
that every day 3 horseloads, each 
of 20 okes, should be brought to the 
new Seraglio in silver bottles. The 
latter were closed in the presence of 
the superintendent of the water, bv 
persons sent for the purpose, with 
soft red wax, on which a seal was 
placed. 

The fountain of Sultan Ahmed is in 
the street of the Porte, near the iron 
gate of the Seraglio. 

The fountain of the Saltans Zeineb 
is exactly opposite St. Sofia. Such, 
with the Fountain of Top-hanfih, al- 
ready mentioned, are amongst the 
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most beautiful ornaments of the city. 
They are innumerable, and well re- 
pay the lingering regards of the tra- 
veller, from the beauty of their struc- 
ture, the comfort they afford to the 
population, and the various inscrip- 
tions with which tliey are adorned. 
Von Hammer has dedicated several 
pages to the translation of them. 

I . Miscellaneous. 

Turkish Harems. — To lady-travel- 
lers a visit to one of the principal 
harems would probably prove in- 
teresting, and it can easily be 
brought about by getting acquainted 
with some of the Pera families, who 
are in the habit of frequenting the 
harems of pashas. The 'following 
account of one or two harems is from 
the pen of a lady who had enjoyed 
singular opportunities of observing 
domestic life amongst the higher 
classes at Stambnl 

44 The most remarkable harems 
are of two kinds — those where Euro- 
pean notions and manners have been 
engrafted on Asiatic splendour, and 
those which retain with religious 
scrupulousness all the ancient cus- 
toms of the Turks. In the former 
no Arabian Nights reminiscences 
will be called up, and disappoint- 
ment will probably be felt when a 
spurious imitation of our own 
drawing-rooms will alone be found 
behind those trelliced screens and 
lattice-work, which were supposed 
to oonceal a whole world of a novel 
fashion. Such harems, however, are 
not without their interest as indicat- 
ing that reform has penetrated even 
the mystic sanctum of a pasha’s 
privacy. The lady of the house 
receives her visitors pretty much 
as an European would, excepting 
that, instead of sitting on the sofa 
with them, she crouches on a 
mattress covered with rich em- 
broidery, for no affectation of civili- 
sation-can induce a Turkish lady to 
dispose of her feet otherwise than 
by tacking them under her. Coffee 
and sweetmeats are also brought in 


true Oriental style, and the sherbet 
is handed round in the same manner 
as a signal for departure. A female 
dragoman is indispensable, for Euro- 
pean languages are rarely studied, 
and never acquired in harems. 
Sometimes the husband will conic 
himself to do the honours of his 
house, when he is a proficient in 
French, as many of the pashas are. 
One of these, high in office, once 
led us round the sumptuous apart- 
ments of his family, and showed us 
his gardens and hot-houses, full of 
rare flowers, statues, and fountains, 
all in Europeau taste. He then took 
our party to his private study, where 
he had a large and select bookcase 
of French aud English literature, 
and various objects of art, with 
festoons of creeping plants for 
window curtains. One of the best 
qualities of the Turk, in every rank 
of life, is his filial affection : this 
luxurious retreat, in which profound 
reflection and poetic reverie seemed 
to have their joint abode, furnished 
an illustration of that favourable 
disposition. In letters of gold round 
the cornice of the statesman’s study 
were inscribed verses composed by 
his lather, and containing his last 
advice to his son, which the latter 
explained to us with the greatest 
veneration. He then presented his 
daughter-in-law to us, a pretty 
young person whom he had bought 
as a slave and married to his sou. 
At his request, she seated herself at 
the piano, and played a few airs 
with % good deal or taste. One of 
his own wife’s sisters was there too; 
she was remarkable for her beauty, 
and had lately married another high 
functionary of the government. Our 
host shook hands with her most 
cordially when she came into the 
room, which was indeed an innova- 
tion in Turkish manners, as the 
females of a fomily were never even 
acquainted with the husbands of 
their nearest relatives. 

44 The Missirli Hanum, or prin- 
cesses of Egypt, are the daughters and 
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daughters-in-law of the late Mehemet sians slender and fair-haired, and 
Alt Pasha. They live in £rcat state shitting negresses, stand in a row at 
at Constantinople, and theirs are the the end of the room in attitudes 
harems best worth seeing, as being of humility, watching to take the 
still kept up in all the ancient emptied cups from our hands. Their 
splendour of the Turks. It will be dress is pretty, being loose and flow- 
necessary first to send a message ing, with wide trousers falling oyer 
announcing the visit, when a day their slippered feet; but theu their 
and hour will be appointed by the faces were so cruelly disfigured by 
Hauum. paint of various colours, red and 

“ As soon as one passes the door of white on their cheeks, black on their 
the harem, a number of female slaves eyebrows and eyelids, and a deep 
show the way to the great lady's yellow tint on their nails, that the 
presence, two of them supporting charms of feature, figure, and dress 
each visitor under the arms on the were greatly detracted from in our 
way. At the top of the stairs some eyes. The robes of the ladies of the 
near relative of the Hanum will harem were decidedly unbecoming, 
receive the strangers, and accom- especially when they walked. They 
pany them to the door of her room, were so long, that it required con- 
where she will probably be found siderable skill to avoid being tripped 
standing, if she wishes to do honour up by the folds getting entangled 
to herguests. She salutes them by round their inverted .feet, giving 
touching her lips and forehead with them somewhat the appearance of 
her right hand, and then she goes feather-toed pigeons. The slaves had 
back to her divan, where she bids more finery about them than their 
them be seated. Salutations recom- mistresses— gauze figured with satin 
mence, reciprocal inquiries after the and gold, gaudy silks, Cashmere 
state of each other's health, and shawls of the gayest colours, bright 
various little interrogations as to the Indian kerchiefs, and pearls and 
fact of being married or not, the precious stones, being in lavish pro- 
number of children existing, if the fusion on their persons, while the 
answer be in the affirmative, and hanums wore dresses of plain silk, 
the like, until pipes are brought by The number of these garments was 
femalfe slaves or young negroes, the so limited, moreover, that they would 
* former having made, in the mean require richness and bulk of material 

time, a clumsy attempt to divest us to compensate for the total absence 
of our bonnets and outer garments, of an important proportion of Euro- 
smiling all the while with wonder pean articles of costume ; for these 
at such strange contrivances. The Asiatic matrons and maidens, one 
said pipes are 6 or 8 ft. long, and and all, wore literally nothing but 
one does feel rather queer in pro- what was visible, while they dis- 
ceeding to smoke them in real played an unfortunate predilection 
earnest ; to laugh would be a great for cambric, gauze, jaconnet, and ex- 
offence against Oriental good-breed- ceedingly gossamer-like silKf. The 
ing, however, and gravity during this old lady herself was attired with the 
unwonted manoeuvre must be pre- most appalling simplicity. On her 
served at any cost to the nerves and finger, however, she wore a diamond 
muscles. Then comes coffee in little ring, which she told us had cost her 
cups, with gold enamelled holders of father-in-law Mehemet Ali of Egypt 
elegant filigree work, sometimes set 2000/., and her head was bound with 
with brilliants, as are also the amber a plain kerchief, on which an enor- 
mouthpieces of the odious pipes, mous emerald sparkled. The ftimi- 
The young slaves, fat Geoi^gians ture of the room which received us 
with large black eyes, tall Circas- on that occasion consisted merely in 


A 
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divans covered with rich stuffs some 
higher, and some lower for humble 
guests; and handsome chandeliers 
stood on side-tables. After ooffoe 
we had sweetmeats offered us in 
crystal vases on a gold tray, and the 
visitor must lie careful to take a tea- 
spoon from the goblet on the right- 
hand side, and put it in that on the 
left* in which are deposited those 
that have been used. After drinking 
a glass of cold water, the mouth is 
wiped on richly embroidered napkins 
which are offered by other slaves. 
After each of these operations, a 
salutation of thanks must be ad- 
dressed to the hanum by putting the 
right hand to the lips ana forehead, 
when she will respond, “ a/iet ofom” 
(may it be to your health). Then 
coffee follows again, and the pipes 
ace renewed, while the rambling 
conversation never flags. 

44 A young Degress held the tray 
on which coffee had been brought, 
with a sort of small table-cover 
thrown on her left shoulder, ready to 
hide the empty cups, as everything 
that has been used is immediately 
put out of sight, being held unclean. 
Her flat nose, thick lips, receding 
forehead, and cheeks as black as 
midnight, contrasted singularly with 
her gaudy attire, and still more with 
a fhir young creature by her side, 
who poured the blade mixture into 
the pretty little china cups for the 
others to bring to us. The latter 
slave was worthy of a sculptor's 
study ; such a graceful figure never 
was seen; ana her face, too, was 
perfectly lovely, so pure in its lines, 
so soft and candid in expression. 
On noticing her beauty, we were 
told, with indifference, that she, poor 
human chattel! was worth at least 
60,000 piastres (500/.). She wore an 
apron over her dress, the symbol of 
her office; it was of Cashmere, with 
a deep fringe of the finest pearls. 

“ The next incident was the dis- 
play of all the hanum's gorgeous 
dresses which were brought in and 
laid out ou the divan for ua to admire. 


The visitor must now get up the 
steam for admiration, yet not asto- 
nishment, for site would then be 
classed as a poor lady, having no fine 
clothes of her own, and treated during 
the remainder of the visit accord- 
ingly. Above all, she must say the 
hannm has good taste, in spite of 
all the glaring crimes of Ibm-toilctU 
betrayed by the incongruous mar- 
riage of bright colours. While this 
is going on, the slave-girls begin to 
play on wind-instruments resembling 
clarionets, but longer and more dis- 
cordant. They puff out their pretty 
cheeks aod compress their rosy lips 
to produce nothing but disagreeable 
sounds, which, however, appear to 
please the hanum; low monotonous 
wails, then a screech all together, 
dying away to a plaintive dimo- 
nance; a clash of cymbals, a scraping 
of a violin or two, all out of tune. 
We went to see the orchestra, and all 
whose mouths were not otherwise 
engaged commenced singing. Wa 
cannot say much for their music, 
cither vocal or instrumental ; the first 
being rather too dependent on the 
nose for its effect, and the second 
being a mere noise without any har- 
mony whatsoever. Others began to 
dance. This was not so bad. A sort 
of maypole was raised in the middle 
of the room, with many-coloured 
ribbons attached to its top. The 
dancers held them by the other end, 
and went round it, plaiting them as 
they went by crossing each other, 
and then undoing them again. This 
was alow and measured. The band 
next struck up a war-tune, and the 
savage instinct of the Circassian 
mountaineers seemed to awaken. 
They seised brass shields and short 
sworas, clashing them furiously as 
they whirled about like young Fu- 
ries. But what a bathos! They 
threw away their arms and began to 
romp like hoydens, tumbling over 
each other, rolling on the floor, 
throwing pillows at those that fell, 
laughiog and screaming, more as 
maniacs than as the well-behaved. 
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demure young damsels we took them 
for. How suggestive of the past and 
present state of the Turkish race ! 
once a people of conquerors! uow — 
we won t say what. 

** Dinner was brought, and our ut- 
most neat-ha niledness was required 
to eat with our fingers iu so lady- 
like a mauuer as our hostesses. An 
interminable succession of little 
dishes wore out our patience as well 
as our appetites, aud we were glad 
to make our preparations for depar- 
ture. But this was not so easily 
effected. We mast go through the 
hand-washing process; then drink 
sherbet, aud make speeches with the 
assistance of our female dragoman. 
When it was distinctly understood 
that we never should forget each 
other ! aud that we should always be 
dear friends as long as we lived, the 
hanum, her ladies, and our party 
separated at the top of the stairs, 
whither she graciously accompanied 
us. As for the lovely slaves, they 
were all intent on bakshish. Eternal 
bakshish ! without which nothing 
can be done at Stambnl. Such a visit 
will generally cost a considerable 
sum iu bakshish. Some may think 
it cheap at the price : let them try 
it, if they like, and judge for them- 
selves. We only mention the way to 
do it." 

Khans. — u The 180 Kiums of Con- 
stantinople sure so many immense stone 
barracks or closed squares, which 
have, like the baths, every recommen- 
dation except architectural elegance. 
The court of Valideh-Khan, which we 
visited, and which is reckoned one 
of the best in Constantinople, is 
ornamented with a thin grove of 
trees, with two handsome fountains ; 
and the building, besides warehouses 
aud stables on the ground-floor, has 
3 stories or galleries, one above the 
other, with ranges of small cham- 
bers, each of which is kept neat and 
clean by the servants of the khan, 
and fitted np for the time with the 
carpets and slender wardrobe of the 
several occupiers. The generality of 


the khans are for travelling mer- 
chants; but the chambers of the one 
wc visited were let out as countiug- 
houses to some natives, w hose dwell- 
ings were iu Galata, Pera, or some 
distant quarter of the city. These* 
useful edifices are the work of the 
Ottomau sultans and of other niuui- 
ficent individuals ; 60 that strangers, 
with the exception of a small pre- 
sent to the servant on departing, are 
gratuitously lodged, and, during their 
residence in the city, are masters of 
their rooms, of which they keep the 
keys. They are for all men, of what- 
ever quality, condition, country, or 
religion 6 oever: and there the poorest 
have room to lodge in, and the richest 
have no more. The construction of 
them has contributed to attract the 
merchants aud the merchandise of 
the furthest boundaries of Africa 
aud Asia to the capital of Turkey .♦ 

* M The commercial intercourse of distant 
nations seems congenial to the spirit of the 
Mahometan rctlgiou, and it haa been pro- 
moted not only by the chief Injunction of 
that system, the pilgrimage to Mecca, but by 
various other regulation# of nsefal piety, 
which facilitate the progress and con tribote 
to the comfort of travellers. Hospitality in 
the Kast is still a duty, and the Mussulman 
esteems the construction of a fountain or a 
caravanserai in the wilderness as an act of 
devotion not less sincere than serviceable. 
Thus also he cherishes the camel, not only 
os the favourite of his Prophet, but as the 
ship of the desert. The oriental travelling 
merchant, a character with which we be- 
come acquainted in the very outset of his- 
tory (Genesis zxxvil. 85 \ is the favourite 
and the friend of Islam ism. For the few 
days of the annnal pilgrimage, the fair of 
Mecca, until the Wababee disturbances of 
Arabia, was the greatest perhaps on the lace 
of the earth. (Robertson's Historical Dis- 
quisition concerning India, sect. HI. edit, 
quart.) From that centre a constant and 
abundant supply of a thousand useful and 
luxurious commodities diverged in a variety 
and abundance sufficient for the real or fancied 
wants of every region of the eastern hemi- 
sphere. The communication of the commo- 
dities of distant regions by land-carriage has, 
notwithstanding the progress of navigation, 
increased. Instead of diminished, in modern 
times; a curious fact illustrated and ex- 
plained by the eloquent and learned author 
to whom I have just referred. The same 
person will carry sulphur from Persia to 
China; from China to Greece, porcelain; 
from Greece to India, gold stuffs ; from India 
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Daring fires or insurrections their 
iron gates are dosed, and they afford 
complete security to the persons as 
well as the goods of the merchants. 

44 The covered Bazars of Constan- 
tinople have more the appearance of 
a row of booths in a fair than a street 
of shops. Yet the arrangement and 
exposure of their various and gaudy 
articles would astonish a person ac- 
quainted even with the splendour of 
London : one alley glitters on each side 
of you for 100 yards with yellow mo- 
rocco ; you turn into another fringed 
with Indian shawls, or cast your eye 
down a long vista lined with mnslin 
draperies or 'robes of ermine and 
fur. The crowd in the Bazars, con- 
sisting chiefly of ladies, renders it 
difficult to pass through them, espe- 
cially as more ceremony is required 
than amongst the well-dressed mob 
of an opera-house ; and such are the 
extent and intricacy of these covered 
ways that it would be a tiresome task 
to roam through the half of them in 
one morning. 

M Not only these Bazars, but those 
which more resemble open streets, 
are severally allotted to particular 
trades and merchandise, after the 
manner of Athens, of Rome, and of 
this city when under the dominion' 
of the Greeks. The shops of jewel- 
lers and engravers of precious stones 
occupied one quarter; those of the 
goldsmiths another. The corners 
and leather-worker^ as well as horse- 
dealers, all congregate at At-Bazar. 
Misir-TYharshi is alone line of drug- 
repositories. All the Mocha coffee 
is ground by hand in Tahmis-Basar. 
The ancient Charto-Pratia of the 
eastern capital may be recognised in 
Tusuk-Basar, which is tenanted by 
the tellers of paper and the copiers 
of manuscripts. The artists are all 

to Aleppo, eteel; from Aleppo to Yemen, 
glam; and from Yemen to Knit, pointed 
calicoes. It is by the aid of the caravan that 
the dmwle of Gechemlra, the muslins of; 
Bengal, and the diamonds of Ooloooda, a* 
well as the gold and Ivory of Southern 
Africa, are to be met with la the beseeteins 
of Constantinople* 1 * 


Turks; we saw them at their labours. 
Some were copying, others illumi- 
nating books; and many of them 
were employed in giving the gloss 
which is found on all their writing- 
paper, and which they produce by 
placing the sheets in box-frames, ana 
perseveringly rubbing the surface 
with a chalcedouic amethyst or piece 
of jasper let into the end of a short 
stick ; a contrivance which is applied 
by our own artisans in polishing other 
substances. Those acquainted with 
Oriental literature would naturally 
resort to the shops of Tusuk-Basar; 
and, as I understand, would meet 
wkh moat of the books in any repute 
in the East.” 

Like the bazars of London, erected 
in imitation of them, the covered 
bazars of Constantinople are only 
used as shops, and are all closed 
and deserted before sunset They 
are guarded, and each entrance 
has an iron door. It may be use- 
fbi to travellers who may be de- 
sirous of making purchases in the 
Bazars to be apprised that Messrs. 
Charles Hanson and Co* and Niven, 
Kerr, Blade, and Co* of Perm, are the 
agents of Messrs. MCracken, the 
London Custom-house agents, and 
that they will forward safely to Eng- 
land, and without trouble to the own- 
ers, any articles which they may wish 
to send home. The principal rarities 
areDamascus rifle-barrels and swords, 
embroidered muslin dresses, amber 
mouthpieces, and cherry-sticks. 

•The Slot* Market. — This scene, 
which has excited so much horror 
amongst European nations, from their 
entire ignorance of the meaning of 
the word slave, as understood in the 
East, deserves to be visited. The 
uncertainty attending the fate of the 
individuals exposed for sale, as to 
whether their tot may be east in the 
family of a wealthy and humane, or 
avaricious and hara task-master, na- 
turally places them in a situation of 
anxiety and alarm. But when k 
is borne in mind that slavery, 
as understood in the West, has no 
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existence in the institutions of the 
East, and that the word sitre 
signifies, in the East, a person 
purchased to he the adopted son or 
daughter of the proprietor, one of the 
most revolting notions attached to 
Turkish customs is at once dispelled. 
The market for black slaves, who are 
chiefly Nubians, is alone open; that 
for the saleof whiteslaves having l>cen 
abolished, and such traffic being now 
carried on only in the private houses 
of speculators, who bring children 
from Circassia and Georgia to edu- 
cate for the harems of the rich. 
Those establishments exist princi- 
pally in the suburb of Top-nan6h. 
With regard to the females thus 
offered for sale, they belong to two 
classes. One are sold for wives, the 
other for servants. The former, be- 
longing to the most illustrious fami- 
lies or Georgia, Circassia, or the 
provinces, are intros ted by their 
parents to the Commissioner, who is 
responsible for any insult or affront 
to which they may be exposed, whilst 
the females themselves enjoy the 
absolute right of refusal to be sold 
to any one whom they dislike. Once 
purchased, they become, by the 
Mussulman law, the wives of their 
lords. Their 'dowry and portion is 
settled upon them by law; and, 
should their husbands misuse them, 
or violate the nuptial vow, they can 
sue for a -divorce, and obtain back 
their dowry and marriage settlement. 
With regard to the class of servants, 
they are bought to be the slaves, not 
of the roaster, but of his wife. He 
has no property in them whatever, 
but he is bound to protect them 
through life, and to contribute, ac- 
cordiug to his rank, to their future 
settlement in the world. As regards 
the male slaves, they rise with the 
condition of their master; and when 
it is considered that Halil Pasha, the 
son-in-law of the late Sultan, wts 
bought as a slave by the Seraskier 
Khosref Pasha, himself once a Geor- 
gian slave, the whole fabric of error, 
so long cherished on the subject 


in the West, at once falls to the 
ground. 

The Tombs of Ali Pasha aw! hit 
family are on an elevated platform 
that extends along the road-side in a 
huryiug-grotiud, without the Sclivri 
Knpussi. They consist of 5 tur- 
luincd tombstones of white marble, 
with gilt inscriptions, in the follow- 
ing order: 1st, Ali Pasha: 2nd, his 
second son. Veil Pasha of Tricala ; 
3rd, his eldest son, Mouctar Pasha of 
Avlona; -Ith, his youngest son, Salik 
Pasha of Lepanto ; 5th, Mohammed 
Pasha of Del vino, son of Veli. The 
inscriptions record the name and rank 
of the deceased, and that they were 
all put to death by beheading." 

/laths. — There are about 130 of 
thcseestablishments dispersed through 
various parts of the city. Some of 
them are constructed of marble, but 
in general their external appearance 
offers nothing very remarkable. They 
are divided into a number of circular 
rooms, lighted from the top by cupo- 
las thickly perforated, and studded 
with small hemispherical glasses. 
The rooms are sufficiently spacious 
to admit a number of bathers at the 
same time. The outer apartment is 
the largest; a considerable number 
of men may be seen there lying on 
separate couches, reposing after their 
ablutions. The Frank may enter into 
any of them on the days not set apart 
for the women. 

Cemeteries.— The numerous ceme- 
teries scattered through the city and 
in its vicinity are among its greatest 
ornaments. The people of eveiy creed 
at Constantinople have distinct quar- 
ters allotted to them. The groves of 
dark cypresses, with their turbaned 
stones of white marble, belong ex- 
clusively to the Moslems. It was 
formerly the custom among Oriental 
nations to plant a tree at the birth, 
and another at the death, of each 
member of a family ; and a cypress 
was always planted at each Mussul- 

• An interesting account of the details of 
the death and family of All Pasha will be 
found in Dr. Walsh's narrative. 
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man s grtfe ; but the custom is not | soul to be in a state of torment from 


now pursued in every instance. Prom 
the antiquity of tlieir burial-grounds, 
and from the invariable practice of 
opening a new grave for every one, 
the disturbing of the dead being 
regarded as sacrilege, these ceme- 
teries have become vast forests, ex- 
tending for miles ruund the city and 
its suburbs. That of Skutari, which 
is the most frequented on account of 
the Moslem love for Asia, is said to 
be capable of rebuilding the town 
with its gravestones audof feeding 
it with the wheat which might be 
grown on it. The tombstones of the 
Turks are of white marble, and not 
unfrequeutly shaped from ancient 
columns and marbles. A turban 
surmounting the stone distinguishes 
the graves of the males ; those of the 
females are simply ornamented with 
a rose-branch. The rank and con- 
dition of the deceased are distin- 
guished by the form of the turban. 
The number of stones that may be 
observed, from which the turban has 
been recently severed, are the tombs 
of the Janissaries. Nothing is more 
touching than to see beneath the 
shade of some dark cypress solitary 
men absorbed in prayer, or groups 
of women sitting over the graves of 
departed friends, with whom, in deep 
abstraction, they teem to hold com- 
munion, or supplying with water the 
flowers planted in cavities left ex- 
pressly in each of them. Multitudes 
of turtle-doves frequent these gloomy 
cemeteries, and hold divided sway 
with bats and owls. Some of the 
latter, of prodigious sise and amasing 
age, startle the twilight wanderer by 
bouncing out of the thick ivy, like 
demons of the forest The aromatie 
odour of the cypress is supposed to 
neutralize all pestilential exhalations. 
It is sometimes stated that burying 
within the city is strictly prohibited : 
this, however, is not the case ; there 
are many borying-grounds within the 
city, exclusive of the tombs of sul- 
tans in the courts of mosques built 
by them. The Thrks suppose the 


the period of death to that of burial. 
The funerals, therefore, take place as 
soon as possible. The only occasion 
when a Turk is seen to walk at a 
quick pace is when carrying a body 
towards the cemetery. Tin? Koran 
declares that he who carries a body 
for 40 paces procures for himself the 
expiation of a great sin. Coffins are 
not used when the body is deposited 
in the grave. Thin boards are placed 
over it to prevent the earth from 
pressing on it. The platauus, mul- 
berry, and terebinth or turpentine 
tree, shade the cemeteries of the 
Rayahs. Among these tlie cemetery 
of the Armenians is pre-eminently 
beautiful. The terebinth-tree pre- 
dominates there, and grows to a pro* 
digious size. An inscription on the 
Armenian tombs records the name of 
the deceased, and rudely-carved de- 
vices represent his profession aad the 
manner of his death. The Armenians 
assert that none of their community 
is ever executed for areal crime, and 
therefore consider it no disgrace if 
any of them are hanged or strangled. 
Beyond Pern are extensive cemeteries 
belonging to every race. The “ pe- 
tite champs des morts,” ut Pera, is a 
Turkish burying-ground ; the espla- 
nade above, and looking down upon 
it, lias already been meutioued as 
a fashionable promenade. 

The Aroenai or Kaval Dockyard , 
Tcrthanna, derives its name from 
the Persian words Ters (ships), and 
Hanna (a place for artificers). It is 
situated at the upper end of the 
Golden Horn, in the suburb of 
Khassim Pasha. The water is deep 
enough to float large ships of war 
close to the land, and the enclosure 
comprises docks, workshops, stores, 
and steam-engines. Great activity 
universally prevails. The artificers 
are chiefly Greeks and Armenians, 
and the director of shipbuilding is 
an American. The enormous snips 
of war lately built in this dockyard 
are the astonishment of every one 
who beholds them. One of them 
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carries 1 40 guns of great calibre, and 
rises to a prodigious height above the 
water ; the £nns, sails, &c., are of the 
best materials. Their crews fre- 
quently amount to *2000 men, chiefly 
boys, drawn by conscription, ImkiLiumi 
of the Bosphorus or Kay ah Greeks, 
and they are therefore wretchedly 
manned. The Turks have made but 
little progress in naval science, and, 
excepting a few young men trained 
in the English service, they are ex- 
tremely ignorant of naval tactics, 
though their gunnery practice has 
been much improved, under the in- 
structions of 2 British officers who 
have been lent to Turkey for 3 years. 

In the rear of the arsenal are the 
picturesque ruins of a palace formerly 
the residence ofthcCapiton Pasha, the 
Lord High Admiral of the Turkish 
Empire. The Bagnio is close to the 
arsenal ; and the traveller will do well 
to examine the interior of this edifice, 
rendered so celebrated by the terrific 
description of its horrors in Anastasi us. 

Barracks , Schools, and Hospitals 
have been erected in different parts 
of the metropolis and its vicinity by 
the late Sultan. Four vast quad- 
rangular buildings have been erected 
on the European side without the 
walls, and one at Skutari, founded 
by Selim, has been restored. Within 
Stambul are 3 or 4 smaller ones 
for infantry, one for cavalry at 
Dolma Baghdsheh, two for artillery 
atTop-han6h,and a handsome edifice 
on the hill beyond Pera. These es- 
tablishments are exceedingly well 
worth visiting, and permission is 
easily obtained from the officer on 
duty. Nothing can form a more 
pleasing sight than the commodious 
well-ventilated apartments for the 
use of the soldiers, and the order 
and regularity observable throughout. 
In all the great Barracks there are 
Schools where young men are pre- 
pared for the military service. In 
addition to the numerous seminaries 
attached to the mosques, various 
other institutions have been founded 
by Government. The Military Col- 


lege, which occupies the hill above 
Dolma Baghd.sheh, is one of the 
most important of these institutions. 
300 students are lodged, fed, and 
instructed gratuitously for the army. 
Many of the professors are Euro- 
peans, ami Kuro|>caii languages are 
taught there. 

The Military Hospital is one of the 

most remarkable of the Turkish 
institutions. It is situated on a hil- 
lock on the W. side of Stambul, 
called Maltapesa, where, according 
to tradition, Mahomed placed his 
cannon, when directed against the 
city, in the last siege. The esta- 
blishment is admirably regulated; 
the different wards are clean and 
well ventilated. The laboratory and 
the kitchen are as well organized as 
any in France or England. The me- 
dical men are of different nations, and 
speak French and Italian fluently. 

The Blague Hospital is an establish- 
ment which has been unoccupied as 
such for many years, for the esta- 
blishment of quarantines has kept 
out that pestilence since the year 
1838. The building is now used as 
a geueral hospital. 

The Bogs of Constantinople are 
amongst its wonders : these animals 
are not the property of any indi- 
vidual, but supported by all. Their 
litters are never destroyed, and they 
were in former times the only 
scavengers of the city. They feed 
upon the offal from butchers' shops, 
private houses, carcases of animals, 
and they may be constantly seen 
prowling along the edge of the water 
in search of any headless trunks that 
may be washed ashore. This has 
furnished Lord Byron with a fine 
passage in the Siege of Corinth : — 

And be saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 
Hold o’er the dead their carnival, 

Gorgiug and growling o'er carcase and Umb : 
They were too bu*y to bark at him 1 
From a Tartar's skull they bad stripp’d the 
flesh 

As ye peel the flg when the fruit Is flesh : 
And their white tusks crunch’d o’er the 
whiter skull, 

As it slipp'd through their jaws when their 
edge grew dull. 
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At titty bully mumbled the bones of die 


When tliey scarce could rise from the spot 
wbetv they fed : 

So well lind tliey broken s lingering last 
With Unnm; who had fallen for that night's 
repssU 


These dogs arc never domesticated 
within private dwellings: mosques, 
and their enclosures, are carcfuNy 
guarded, lest they should be polluted 
by them, and they arc moreover es- 
teemed susceptible of plague. Each 
belongs to a district of his own. The 
most ngid police isobservedby them; 
aud should a vagrant dog invade 
his neighbour’s territory, the wliole 
posse immediately assail him. 


N. B. Should the traveller be dis- 
posed to carry away with him ail 
artistic memento of the picturesque 
beauties of Constantinople, he could 
not do better than inquire for the 
house of Signor Prczioai, who is a re- 
markably talented painter in water- 
colours. His collection of views, 
groups of figures, aud costumes, is as 
rich as it is accurate, and a selection 
from it will be found amply worth 
the price it may cost. His larger 
landscapes, which arc generally 
painted to order, are really splendid, 
and by no means overcharged. 
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THE EUROPEAN SHORE OF THE BOSPHORUS.* 

a. Fmdukht — b. Dolmaltagdsheh — c. Bcshiktash — d. Orta-kOi — c. Kuru- 
tshesmeh — f. Arnaud-kOi — g. Bebek — h. Rumili Ifixgar — i. Balta-liman — 
j* Bmirghian — k. Stettin — 1. Yeni-kui — m. /Calender— n. Thera pia — 
o. Ke/di-kOi — p. Bttyukdereh — q. Buydeheh-kQi — r. Belgrade— s. Sari gar i 
— t. Rumili Kaeoak — u. Buguk-limun — v. Karibjeh — w. Fattaraki — 
x. Kilia. 

The European with the Allan shore 
Sprinkled with palaces; tbs ocean stream 
Here and there studded with a seventy-four ; 

Sophia’s cupola with golden gleam ; 

The cypress-groves ; Olympus high and boar ; 

The twelve isles, and the more than I could dream. 

Far less describe, present the very view 
Which charm'd the charming Mary Montagu. 


s 


• In December, 18S3, the fortifications on 
tbs Bosphorus stood as follows:— 

Number of Oeme mounted on (As different 
PHtrU and Batteries aUmg the Boejtkoru $, 
between Ceeutmtimegie and the Black Sea. 

Length of European skis, 191 miles. 

Onus. 


Between Tophana and Roumill Hlssar . 33 
Between Roumill Hlssar and Therapia . 18 

At Klretch Bournou 18 

At Mesar Bournou 8 

At Yeni Maheli 25 

At Roumill Kavack ** 

At Kurmui Eve 97 

AtKarttyeh 42 

At Papas Bowmen 9 

At Roumill Fanar 3 

At Roumill Kalesri . ....... 39 


2(1 

Length of Asiatic side, 94 miles. 
Between Scutari and Giant's Mountain . 48 


At Youaha Fort (6 

At Anatoli Kavack 48 

At Fll Bournou 13 

At Fort Polras 34 

At Rivas Fort 38 

235 

Total, Asiatic side 935 

„ European side 251 

Total cannon 486 


With the foregoing there are 17 cannons 
for throwing large itooe-sboL 
The forts that line tbs Bosphorus have 
been described as in a most defenceless and 
deplorable condition, having been neglected 
during peace ; but they are, on the contrary, 
in a very good state, as will be seen by the 
following statement, which has been made 


oat at my request by a military man of expe- 
rience, who has inspected the whole line of 
fortifications on the Bosphorus .-—The de- 
fences of the Bosphorus consist in batteries of 
from • to 10 guns each, and In forts built 
on both sid es of the stream, on the narrowest 
points of the canals, and so situated as to 
sustain a cross fire. The batteries are placed 
on the most southern portion of the Bosphorus, 
beginning a little above Constantinople, on 
both the European and Asiatic side, and are 
continued all along, until beyond the bay of 
Ituyukdere. There the batteries cease, and 
the forts commence. At Roumill Kavack, 
on the European coast, them are 2 forts, one 
#ith 28, and the other with 45 pieces of artil- 
lery. On the Asiatic side there are 2 other 
forts, the one at J ruts, the other at Anatoli 
Kavack. the former carrying 45, and the 
latter 30 guns ; they are situated opposite to 
the 2 forts on the European ride. The Bos- 
phorus is at this point not more than 1200 
metres in width, and is defended by about 
190 pieces of artillery, mostly 36-pounders, 
besides heavy fixed guns. Tliii portion of 
the Bosphorus oould not be passed by a fleet, 
or even by steamers, in less than 20 minutes 
or half an hour. Four other forts defend 
the passage for the distance of about 3 
miles, to the entrance of the Black Sea. 
At Buyuk-Ltman and Kandsche, on the 
European aide, and at Fll Bournou and 
I’oirax. on the Asiatic ride, they have together 
about 100 guns, and the stream is at this 
point about 2000 metres wide. They ore 
almost as great an obstacle to the passage of 
the Bosphorus as the preceding forts. At the 
mouth of the Black Sea there are 2 other 
forts, each famished with from 20 to SOpleoea 
of heavy artillery. They command the en- 
trance of the Bosphorus. On the coast of 
the Black Sea there are 2 other fortresses, at 
Kits and at Rivax. These latter have been 
constructed so as to impede the landing of 
troops 
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Nothing can exceed the beauty of 
the scenery along the hanks of the 
Bosphorus, which deserve to occupy 
the atteution of the traveller tor 
weeks and months. Proceeding from 
village to village, we shall describe 
each locality along the European 
shore to the Cyauean rocks at the 
mouth of the lilack Sea, then cross 
over to Asia, following the Asiatic 
coast from place to place back to 
Skutari. This extraordinary chan- 
nel, connecting the Pontus and the 
Propontis (the Buxine and the Sea 
of Marmora), forms in its windings 
a chain of 7 lakes. According to the 
laws of all estuaries, these 7 windings 
are indicated by 7 promontories, 
forming as many corresponding bays 
on the opposite shore, in the same 
manner as, on the other hand, 7 bays 
on the European side correspond 
with 7 promontories on the Astatic. 
Seven currents in different direc- 
tions follow the windings of the 
shore. Each has a counter-current, 
whereby the water, driven with vio- 
lence into the separate bays, thence 
flows upwards in an opposite direc- 
tion in the other half of the channel. 
The first promontory on the European 
side is that of Top-hantk (Metopon), 
which at the same time closes the 
harbour and commences the Bos- 
phorus. The next we come to is 
Orta Kbi. AmaSd Kbi , or Defterdar 
bnnm.it is the third ; Rnmili ffissar, at 
the narrowest part of the Bosphorus, 
the fourth ; Tni Kbi, the fifth ; 
Rnmili Kawak, at the upper strait of 
the Bosphorus, the sixth ; and lastly, 
the promontory of the Lighthouse, at 
the mouth, the seventh. 

On examining the map, it will be 
found that these 7 European pro- 
montories have as many correspond- 
ing bars on the Asiatic side, and 
that, with the 7 bays on the European 

troops tor aa attack apoa tbs preceding forts, 
which hsvs, hows ver. towren and blockhouses 
on tbs bHghU commending tbs situation. 
All tfw tbovwosiMd forte sn well anned. 
atroogl j garrisoned, and furnished with ex- 
cellent artillery, end the soldiers ere dally 
exercised at the guns. ■ Jam. Ckron^, Dec. 


side, the following 7 promontories on 
the Asiatic side correspond : the first, 
lltnlot Sintnri ; the second, Kandilti; 
the third, Knvillija ; the fourth, the 
point of land of Unur A «i (opposite 
Therapia); the fifth, the foot <\f the 
Giant $ AfowUain ; the sixth, Anatoli 
Katrak, at the upper strait of the 
Bosphorus ; the seventh, the promon- 
tory of the Asiatic Lighthouse, at the 
mouth of the Bosphorus. The 7 
great bays on the European side ire, 
first, the bay of Mtnnbujhdshch, the 
greatest indenture of the shore, which 
from Top-hanflh curves inwards ts for 
as Orta Kbi ; the second, the bay of 
Aurw Tshesmeh ; third, that of Bcbch. 
Much laiger than these 3 bays, lying 
in the lower half of the Bosphorus, 
are the 4 following ones in the upper 
F*rt, viz. fourth, Balta-liman ; fifth, 
the bay of Buyuhdereh, the largest of 
all, since it receives and tarns round 
the whole volume of the first current 
oftheBosphorusfrom its mouth. The 
Asiatic bays are, first, that of Tehengel 
Kbi, corresponding with the promon- 
tory of Orta KCi; second, the mouth 
of Gbhsu, opposite BumUi Hissar ; 
third, Tshibuhii, corresponding with 
the promontory of TeniKbi; fourth, 
fftmhiar Skeicssi, i. e. the sultan’s 
landing-place ; fifth, the harbour of 
Anatoli Kanxxk (the ancient Hieron ) ; 
sixth and seventh, the 2 harbours of 
Ketskeli liman and Poiras liman. 

a. Ftmdnkln . — This suburb may be 
considered a continuation of Top- 
hanl 4. The name is derived from 
Fnnduk, which has the double 
meaning of a hazel-nut anda Urge inn. 
On the shore there formerly stood 
an altar of Aiax and the temple 
of Ptolemy Philaddphoe, to whom 
the Byzantines paid divine honours. 

b. bolmnb< tghdsheh means the Bean-' 
garden, or fiUed-up garden, and is the 
firot imperial palace ou this side the 
Bosphorus, which was subsequently 
united with the adjoining summer 
palace of Beshihtash. The new building 
is the first palace built of stone by the 
Buttons. It can be seen by applica- 
tion to the overseer of the worts, as 
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it is not yet completed. Tlic style is 
Dastard Corinthian, and not in the 
best taste, and the interior offers little 
to admire, being made up of small 
rooms, with low ceilings gaudily 
painted, stucco columns, and cu- 
polas of stained glass, throwing down 
a blase of light The two words, 
Kabatash , i. e. the rough stone, and 
Beshiktash , the cradle stone, un- 
doubtedly refer to the celebrated 
Petra T/ternutstis , noticed by Diony- 
sius, in his description of the Bos- 
phorus, as a rock distinguished for 
its form. Opposite to this rock the 
merchant-ships are generally moored, 
whilst higher up, towards BeshikUtsh , 
the ships of war lie at anchor pre- 
vious to sailing from Constantinople. 
This is the rock whose roadstead 
was formerly called Pentecontoricon f 
that is, the roadstead of the 50-oared 
ships, because here Taurus, the 
Scythian, on his way to Crete, an- 
chored with his 50-oared vessels. 
Close to Kabatash, on the shore, is 
the mosque of Auni Effendi, and 
further up, immediately before Dol- 
mabaghdsheh, is the monument of 
Khaireddin ( Barba rossa), the great 
Turkish naval hero ; it is not con- 
spicuous from the sea, like the tu- 
mulus of Achilles and the tomb of 
Themistocles, and being little known 
is found with difficulty. 

Nothing can be more picturesquely 
beautiful than this simple monu- 
ment, covered with moss and ivy, on 
the shore of the rendezvous of the 
fleets with which Khaireddin covered 
the sea. Destitute of the inscrip- 
tions which are so frequently lavished 
on Turkish tombs, it commemorates 
the name of the mighty hero in the 
midst of the roaring waves of tem- 
pestuous times, and the howling of 
revolutionary winds. Barbarossa’s 
•name was the terror of the Christian 
fleets, and Khaireddin’s memory will 
live until the latest hour of the Otto- 
man sway. His tomb addresses the 
ships of the Archipelago, cleaving the 
waves of the Bosphorus, in the words 
of Archytas to the mariner: — 
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Quaik|umii festival non cst more looga, 
licebat 

Ii\Jcciu tor pulvcne curres. 

e. Beshiktash . — Cl ose to the garden 
and the garden -palace of Dolma- 
baghdsheh are the gardens and sum- 
mer palace of Beshiktash, which 
lias ever been the most cherished 
residence of the Ottoman Sultans in 
the fine 6easou. This preference it 
owes to its lovely situation between 2 
romantic valleys, and to the euc hunt- 
ing prospect as well from the shore 
as from the heights rising behind the 
palace. The valleys are public walks, 
and as such, as almost everywhere in 
Turkey, are consecrated by tombs as 
places of pilgrimage ; but the gardens 
of the summer palaces are closed 
from the intrusion and view of stran- 
gers by high walls, whilst at Dol- 
mab&ghdsheh, at least the kitchen- 
garden, which is close to the shore, 
is visible and accessible through the 
railings. The beauty of the gardens 
enclosed behind the walls may be 
imagined from the towering cypresses 
rising above them; and the richness 
of their vegetation is betrayed by 
the luxuriance of the creepers which 
spread their foliage oyer the naked 
stone, entirely clothing the inner 
wall, and forming on the outside a 
complete frame-work of verdure. Its 
greatest beauty is in the spring, 
when its numerous fruit-gardens are 
covered with a mantle of flowers. 
Hence the walk from Dolmabaghdsheh 
to Beshiktash is never so lovely as in 
the 8 days of the fullest blossom, in 
which the whole neighbourhood is a 
living commentary on all the Ori- 
ental spring festivals and vernal 
poems. This palace was erected in 
1679. In those early days, as how, 
it was customary for the Imperial 
fleet, before setting sail, to anchor 
between Beshiktash and Kabatash, 
and to salute the Imperial Palace. 
From that period the departure of 
the Sultan from the winter palace in 
the Seraglio to the summer palace 
at Beshiktash has been a standing 
record in the history of the empire. 
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at probably the departure of the an- of the Sultan. This splendid build 
cient Persian monarchs fmm Habylon ing is the most striking feature of 
to Ilamadan and Susa was a leading the Lower Bosphorus, and though, 
subject of uotice in the annul* of the as usual, a near view may dissipate 
Persian monarchy. The convent of any illusion created by its lofty 
the Afevlevi*, close to the sea, is oue marble columns and flights of stairs, 
of the most beautiful and most fre- which support and lead up to au uu- 
quented spots in the neighbourhood substantial wooden structure, differ- 
of Constantinople. Near this is the ing ouly iu sixe from the generality 
second convent of Ialiia Effendi, of Turkish marine villas, it is still 
a pious man to whom Sultan Murad an attractive and beautiful object 
III. erected a monument, which from its harmony with the sur- 
is frequented every Wednesday rounding scenery, its vast extent— 
by crowds of pedestrians from the having a long sea-front of more 
city. This tomb of lahia Effendi than 200 yard*— and its bright white 
and the above-mentioned monu- colour shining out in brilliant oon- 
ment of Kbaireddin are amongst trast with the deep blue of the 
the most deserving objects of tne Bosphorus. It was built by Sultan 
traveller's attention. The Greek Mahmoud, but he died without 
name of Beshiktash was formerly having enjoyed it long. 

Dipdokkm, or the double column. Ortakoi , or Centre Village, is 

It was here that a portion of the the next village. It is large and 
Venetian fleet landed, which be- populous, but dirty and uupictnr- 
sieged Constantinople nnder the esaue, being built at the mouth of a 
command of Danaolo, whilst his valley which is intersected by a 
galleys anchored opposite to Skntari. dry ravine, forming — as is always 
Here, also, and not at Balta4im<m^ the case under such circumstances 
Mahomed II. ordered the flat boats in Turkey— an open sewer for the 
and flat ships which he had pre- village, stagnant in the dry, and 
pared to be transported by land to more offensive still in the wet 
the end of the harbour of Constan- season. Besides a large Christian 
tinople. Here, opposite to Eyub, population, it numbers many Jews 
they were launched ; so that, to the among its inhabitants. There is no 
astonishment of the besieged, the particular object of attraction here, 
harbour was 'suddenly covered with On the N. side of its little port a 
a hostile fleet The passage in Dacca Urge mosque is being erected, and 
which decides on this spot U as the most wealthy of the Armenian 
follows :— 1 u He ordered a road to be bankers has just finished a sump- 
made through the valleys lying at tuons residence near it 
the back of Gmlata to the end of the On the summit of the hill behind 
horned bay (the harbour), opposite Ortakoi is situated another palace of 
to Eyub. They levelled the Saltan, called Y&dix, or "Star,” 

the road as much as they could, kiosk, and until her death oocupied 
and, when they had placed 80 galleys by the Sultan Valideh, or mother 
of 50 and 30 oars on rollers, be of the Sultan. It is surrounded by 
ordered their sails to be hoisted, and high white walls, forming a con- 
the ships to be drawn over the dry spicuous landmark for all tne neigh- 
land from the passage to the mouth touring country. To the rt of this 
of the harbour in the Ken tic Bay, a good carriage-road joias the main 
which was immediately carried into road from Pen to Btuyukdereh, at 
execution." no great distance; that to the L 

Beyond Beshiktash, and between leads back to Pen by the Military 
it and Ortakoi, is situated the palace School and Artillery Barracks, tn- 
of Ttkcragan, the ordinary residence versing first the beautiful valley of 
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Flanuir, or the Lime Tree, so called 
from a pleasure-ground, laid out iti 
the usual Turkish style of terraces on 
the steep slope of the hill, planted 
with that kind of trees, and adorned 
with fountains and gaily carved and 
painted slabs. It is a favourite 
resort of all classes of the people on 
their respective holidays, and those 
who wish to see groups of Turkish 
women may here do so to advantage, 
should the earliness or lateness of 
the season render more compre- 
hensive observations at the Sweet 
Waters impracticable. In the bottom 
of the valley is another kiosk of the 
Sultan’s, much frequented by him 
in spring. A wild path leads up the 
valley, through a rocky ravine, and 
to the highway to Buyukdereh, 
meeting it at a guardhouse where a 
white stone obelisk marks the junc- 
tion of several roads. This makes a 
nice walk from Pera, by the great 
burial-ground, and back as described, 
for those who can go so far. It is 
in all about 5 m. The half of it 
might also be done by water. 

Beyond Ortakoi the Bosphorus 
makes a sudden bend to the 1., 
forming a cape called Defterdar 
Burnou, off which a heavy sea and 
current run during strong northerly 
winds. Upon this point is situated 
a large villa, of a pale green colour, 
which the Sultan has given to his 
brother-in-law, Mehemet Ali Pasha. 
A little further on is a still more 
handsome palace, painted yellow, 
with Oriental colonnades, also given 
by the Sultan to the same Pasha. It 
was formerly occupied by the late 
Esma Sultan, sister of Saltan Mah- 
mud, whose name lives in Stambul 
tradition as the heroine of many a 
tragical adventure ; and a low arch 
is still shown, whence dead bodies 
were often seen to float from the 
palace into the Bosphorus. 

e. Kuru Ttheemeh . — Under this de- 
signation are comprised the great 
village of this name, and all the build- 
ings on the shore which lie between 
the 2 promontories of Defterdar Durum 
Turkey. 


aud Akimli Duruni. Here stood a 
laurel-tree, said to have been planted 
by Medea on landing at this spot 
with Jason on his return from 
Colchis. On his voyage thither 
he liad landed below at Beshik- 
tash, which on that account was 
called Vicns J<isonicns. The hill 
nearest to the laurel of Medea was 
called the Berry of Isis, and is pro- 
bably the projecting point of Land 
on which the village of Knru 
Tshesmeh itself begins. This place 
was formerly called Estias, Ana plus, 
or also Vioui Mickaelicus , from the 
celebrated ch. of the archangel Mi- 
chael, which Constantine the Great 
here erected in his honour, and 
which the emperor Justinian re- 
newed. The ch. of the archangel 
Michael at Anaplus was particularly 
remarkable in the fifth century for 
the Stylites. Symeon, and after him 
Daniel the Styute, were here adored 
by the people whilst standing on 
pillars, as Cedrenus circumstantially 
details in the following words: — 
“ In these days the great Symeou, 
who was called from the pillar the 
Styltie, ascendedthe column, in order 
to withdraw from the crowd of those 
who wished to touch his clothes, 
which were made of the skins of 
beasts. At first he ordered the pillar 
to be made 6 yards high, shortly 
afterwards, however, to be increased 
to 12, 22, and 36 yards. I conclude 
that this mode of life could not have 
been possible without Divine direc- 
tion for the advantage of the idle. 
When the Lord ordered Isaiah to go 
naked and barefoot, and commanded 
Jeremiah to prophesy, girded only 
with a sash, and frequently with 
wooden and iron belts round his 
neck; when he ordered Hosea to 
take to himself a wicked woman, 
and still to love the adultress ; when 
he ordered Esekiel to lie 40 days on 
his right side and 150 days on his 
left, to make a hole in the wall and 
then to flee, to surrender himself up 
a prisoner, to sharpen the sword, to 
shave his head, and to part his hair 
o 
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/. AsnawuuH, me viuage oj ime auk 
mmi, lies beron4 Kura Tshesmeh, i 
the point of the reeky promontor 
which here shots in the Bosphoni 


in four divisions, — in the same 
manner as the Lord of words ordered 
all these things, in order that those 
who did not obey the word might be 
attracted by the singularity of the 
spectacle, of which the novelty 
offered a pledge of the propagation 
of the doctrine; so did this great 
light of Symeoo, placed as it were 
on a candle, spread everywhere its 
rays, so that Iberians, Armenians, 
and Persians, daily came and allowed 
themselves to be baptised.*’ After 
Symeon Stylite, Daniel the Stylite 
ascended the column, and stood upon 
it until the fourth year of the reign 
of Leo the Great, that is to say, not 
less than S8 Tears. 

/. AnuMkOi, the village of the Alba- 
‘.at 
promontory 
te Bosphorus 
within its narrowest breadth, and 
therefore produces the strongest 
current in the channeL This is 
properly the peninsula of Estias. 
Here stood the ch. of 8t Theodora, 
in which, under Alexins, the son of 
Manuel Comnenas, the conspiracy 
against the Sebastokrator was en- 
tered into. Such is the strength and 
danger of the current at this spot, 
that the rowers are obliged to give 
up their work, and to seise the rope 
which is thrown to them in order to 
draw the boat up the stream. When 
eeveral boats come together, there is 
imminent danger of their being 
dashed to pieces by the force of the 
stream, or driven on the bank. In 
stormy weather the voyage is dan- 
gerous; and frequently those who 
inhabit the country-houses situated 
in the upper part of the channel are 
compelled to abandon their trip 
commenced in fair weather and with 
a calm sea, and to finish the rest of 
their Journey on horseback or on 
foot, if they do not prefer the 
steamers to the kayik. The foun- 
tain on the shore, founded by the 
comptroller of Sultan Murad Iv., is 
the only indication of Moslem taste 
at inmench §§ this vil- 


lage, as its name implies, was ori- 
ginally an Albanian colony, inha- 
bited chiefly by Albanians, Greeks, 
and Jews. The roadway upon the 
promontory is lined with shops and 
stalls fronting the sea, above whieh 
rise broken terraoes frequented by 
crowds of Greek women on Sundays 
and holidays, who sit in groups en- 
joying the one weather and the stir 
and animation of kayiks tracked 
along the shore. The northern side 
of tm* cape has many fine villas, the 
finest of which belongs to Ahmed 
Fethi Pasha, another brother-in-law 
of the Sultan. On the Greek fes- 
tival of the Epiphany (18th January 
NA) a strange sight may be wit- 
nessed here. A vast crowd of Greeks 
of both sexes assembles on the pro- 
montory, regardless of the most piti- 
less storm or heaviest snow. An 
archbishop comes forward holding a 
crucifix, which he blesse s , and then 
throws into the sea. Numerous bold 
divers eagerly plunge into the rush- 
ing current after the sacred relic, 1 
and the fortunate survivor of the 
fierce submarine straggle of waves 
and men receives an ample reward, 
as well in hard cash as in acquired 
sanctity of character, both of them 
sufficient inducements with a money- 
loving and fanatical people to out- 
weigh their habitual dislike of cold 
water applied externally. 

g. BML — The lovely situation 
of this bay, which is entirely sur- 
rounded amphitheatrieally by the 
barren shore, toon attracted the at- 
tention of the Ottoman sultans; and 
Selim I. hastened to build here a 
kiosk as a summer residence. In 
173.1 the whole bank, from the 
country-house of Hassan Khalif 
to the rocky harbour immediately 
under Rumtli Hissar, was bought 
up, and a palace, bath, and moeqoe 
constructed, under the title of Hum- 
aitmabad, i. e. the Imperial Palace. 
Two other buildings equally deserve 
the attention of the traveller— the 
biscuit manufactory for the fleet, 
and the Kiosk of the ‘Conference?. 
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It is impossible to imagine a hall of 
conference more gracefully situated 
than this, which is placed in one of 
the most beautiful nays of the Bos* 
phorus, on the site or in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ancient temple of 
Diana Dictynna. Several English 
merchants and American missionaries 
now live at Bebek. There is a 
school belonging to Americans, as 
also a French college under the di- 
rection of Laz arista. 

We now arrive at one of the most 
picturesque parts of the Bosphorus, 
where the continuous line or street 
is for the first time broken, since 
leaving Top-han£h, by a romantic 
cemetery, situated on a bold rocky 
promontory, and crowned with a 
dense grove of cypress and pine. 
Along its craggy sides slope the 
winding walls of the Rumili Hi star, 
whose massive towers and fantastic 
shape, rising high from the sur- 
rounding wood, and with here and 
there a gaily painted but rickety 
house nestling under its buttresses, 
defy adequate description with the 
pen. This is the narrowest part of 
the stream, which rushes past with 
such extreme violence as to obtain 
and deserve the name of Sheitan 
Akindi-si, or “ the Devil's Current " 
(erroneously given by M. von Ham- 
mer to the Arnaudkoi current). 
Trackers (yadekdji) are here indis- 
pensable for all boats during 
northerly winds, and they receive 
half a piastre each. A tiadition is 
connected with the name of the 
Devil’s Current A sultana is said 
to have ordered a Christian ch. in 
the neighbouring Greek village of 
Neochori to be pulled down imme- 
diately, when she met a great number 
of the inhabitants going to divine 
worship in it On her return, her 
kayik was seized by this current 
and upset, the sultana being the only 
one drowned. 

A. Rumili JRssar ( the Castle of Ru- 
melia ). — The building of this im- 
portant fortress in the narrowest 
part of the Bosphorus was the im- 


mediate preliminary to the conquest 
of Constantinople by the Ottomans. 
Malioiued I. had already, in the 
reign of Manuel Palteologus, built 
the castle of Anatolia on the oppo- 
site side of the channel, and Ma- 
homed II. erected this building in 
1451, t. e. two years before the con- 
quest of Constantinople, to the great 
terror of the trembling emperor. In 
vain did the latter lay before the 
barbarian, through an embassy, all 
the grounds which the newly-con- 
cluded peace furnished him with. 
Mahomed dismissed the envoy with 
the answer, 44 that he was by no 
means to be compared with his an- 
cestors; that what they had been 
unable to effect he could rapidly 
and easily execute ; that what they 
did not choose to do he intended to 
do; that the next ambassador who 
should be sent to him should be 
flayed alive." Mahomed had, in 
the beginning of the winter, driven 
together a thousand masons and a 
thousand lime-burners, and before 
the spring, the burnt lime from the 
opposite coast, the necessary supply 
of wood from Nicomedia and Hera- 
clsea on the Euxine, had been col- 
lected by the time he himself arrived 
from Adrianople, to determine with 
accuracy the plan and the site of the 
new fortress. In the harbour of 
Sosthenios (now Sdequa), at the spot 
called Phonias , i. e. the echo (so 
called from the loud roaring of the 
waves), he traced the foundations 
conformably to the ludicrous idea 
that the circuit of the walls ought 
to imitate the Arabic letters of the 
word Mahomed, the name of the 
prophet. Thus a tower came to 
stand in the place where, in the 
Arabic writing, the M (Mim) forms 
a ring ; and the whole received the 
irregular and most senseless shape 
ever given to a fortress. To 3 
of his generals, Khalil Pasha y Tsha - 
Aon, and Sarit$ha y he assigned the 
building of the 3 great towers, which, 
at first sight, gave to the castle the 
appearance of a perfect triangle. 

o a 
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To each of the 1000 masons may possibly be discovered some 
was assigned the task of building day, if the now dismantled fort 
2 yards, and 1000 workmen were should ever be pulled down, 
associated with their labours, be- *. Baltn-tinvm (». e. port or bay of 
sides the enormous multitude who the Battle-axe). — The promontory of 
brought together stones, lime, and Hermscon divides the bays of Bebek 
tiles, collected by the judges from and Balta-liman, aud towers by its 
all the districts of Anatolia. On height above many others, although 
this occasion the pillars and altars it is not so high as that of Defter- 
of Christian churches were applied dar Buruni. 

to the building of the walls, vis. At Balta-liman is the villa of the 
those of the Asiatic ch. of the arch- eminent statesman and reformer 
angel Michael, which was opposite Kedshid Pasha, which has lately been 
to the European ch. at Anaplus 1 purchased by the Sultan and pre- 
(Kuru Tshesmeh). Mahomed called sented to his daughter Fatmah, who 
the castle Bogas Kt seen, i. e. cutter is betrothed to Redshid's son. Here 
of the canal. The castle was finished were signed the Commercial Treaty 
in 3 months, the walls being 30 ft. of 1838, the Treaty of the Five 
thick, and high in proportion. On Powers in 1841, and the Convention 
the lower built by Khalil Pasha of 1849 relative to the Danubian 
enormous guns were raised, which Principalities, 
threw stone balls of more than 6 The cape, on which are situated 
cwt. ; and Finis Aga was raised to this village and the castle, gradually 
the command of the castle with 400 rises to a lofty height about f of a 
picked men, with the injunction to m. from the shore, which is called 
demand a toll from every passing Shehidler (the place of martyrs), 
ship. Although there is no doubt from a turbeA or tomb in the grove, 
that at the foot of this promontory. This is a favourite ride from Peru, 
as the narrowest part of the Bos- and picnicking ground for the foreign 
phorus, Mandrodes of Samos built residents on the Bosphorus, 
the celebrated bridge over which j. Emirgkia a. — The shore here 
Darius led the Persian armies to curves into a small bay beautifully 
Scythia, stiH must the site of this planted with cypress-trees, whence 
bridge be looked for, not in a straight the spot was formerly called Kyparode, 
line between Rumili Hissar and or the cypressgrove. 

Anatoli Hissar, where the force of k. 8tenu \. — The fairest, largest, and 
the current could not have supported most remarkable harbour of the whole 
the bridge, but a little higher up, Bosphorus, a bay formed by nature 
where the sea is more tranquil, vis. for building and preserving ships, 
in the direction of Rumili Hissar, and celebrated on this account from 
towards the opposite village of Kor- the remotest times as the scene of 
ftis Baghdjessi, immediately above numerous sea-fights and nautical 
Anatoli Hissar. On the promontory enterprises. It bore amongst the 
of Herauson itself (where stands Bysantines the triple name of Stem w, 
the castle of Rumelia) stood the Leotheniug, and Soiiktniut. The first 
rock cot into the form of a throne, name it derived from the neighbour- 
on which Darius sat and contem- ing narrows of the Bosphorus ; the 
plated the march of his army from second, from the planter from Megan, 
Asia to Europe : this rock was called Leosthenes : the third, from the Ar- 
the Throne of Darius, and dose to gonauts, wno, out of gratitude fbr 
it stood the celebrated columns on their being saved from the hands of 
which the description of the p as s ag e the oppressor Amycus, dedicated a 
was engraven in Assyrian and Greek temple of safety. After Amycus, 
letters. These interesting remains the King of the Bebryces, who ruled 
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at the foot of the Giant's Mountain 
on the opposite side of the Bosphorus, 
had forcibly refused the Argonauts a 
further passage, thejr ran into the 
woody bay of Sterna, where, en- 
couraged by the heaveuly apparition 
of a genius with eagles' wings, they.j 
recommenced the struggle with Amy- 
ous ; and ill memory of their victory 
dedicated the temple (Sosthenio) with 
the statue of the heavenly face. Con- 
stantine the Great, who found here 
the temple and the statue of a winged 
genius, converted the former iuto a 
convent, and the winged genius, who 
appeared as a saviour to the Argo- 
nauts, into the archangel Michael, as 
the commander of the heavenly hosts. 
When the barbarians pressed onwards 
to the capital of the sinking empire 
of Byzantium, their fleets more than 
once appeared in the Bosphorus, 
where Stenia became their resting- 
place. Two centuries later, in 712, 
the Bulgarians occupied Stenia, and 
carried their incursions as far as the 

S riden gate. In 921 they burned 
e imperial palace at Stenia, and 
20 years afterwards the town was 
destroyed with fire by the Russians, 
who left not a vestige of its former 
edifices. A pretty walk or ride leads 
up the valley from hence to the 
Mashlak, a new village on the hills. 
There is also a beautiful walk over 
the ridge, by Khosref Pasha’s estate 
and the wood, to Balta-liman ; and a 
short cut leads to the rt by the vine- 
yard of the Logothete Aristurchi to 
Therapia. 

/. Yen* AW.— This village has a 
considerable Greek and Armenian 
population, some of whom are rich 
and have handsome country houses 
on the sea-shore. It is the first place 
on the Bosphorus where Christians 
entoy this privilege. The heights 
behind it, especially where clothed 
with vineyards and pine-trees, offer 
pretty walks. 

m. /Calender . — Such is the name of 
the next small picturesque embosomed 
bay, which is the rendezvous of all 
the lovers of fishing from the neigh- 


bouring villages. As the sea here is 
always tranquil and still, and there- 
fore favourable to navigation, this 
romantic little hay was called by the 
Byzautines the bay of the quiet sea. 
The Sultan has a small kiosk here. 
It may be interesting to know that 
this was the scene of the first of that 
long series of diplomatic triumphs 
which have distinguished Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe; he having been 
closeted here for 16 consecutive 
hours with the Turkish ministers 
in 1812, arranging the terms of the 
treaty of Bucharest. 

«. Thet'tipia. — There are 2 very 
tolerable hotels at Therapia, the best 
of which is the Hotel <T Angleterre, 
where board and lodging cost 60 
piastres a day. The bay of Therapia 
forms a large, beautiful, and safe 
harbour, only inferior to that of 
Stenia. To the S. it is shut in by a 
range of hills which separate it from 
the small bight of Kalender, and to 
the N. by an ordinary cape. It was 
formerly called Pharmacia , from the 
poison which Medea, when in pursuit 
of Jason, here threw on the Thracian 
coast. The euphony of the Greeks 
changed the poison into health. The- 
rapia deserves its name from the sa- 
lubrity of the airj for the cooling 
winds blowing directly from the 
Black Sea here temper the heat of 
the summer, and render it one of the 
most charming residences on the 
whole of the Bosphorus. Hence 
Therapia is also the favourite haunt 
of the Greeks, whose princely fami- 
lies had here their summer palaces. 
That which formerly belonged to 
Prince Ypsilanti was presented by 
the Porte to the French embassy, 
which, as well as that of England, 
has always chosen Therapia as its 
residence. The princely palace of 
the Soutzo family has fallen into the 
hands of the Sultan, who has made a 
small summer palace of it with a 
richly-wooded park. The grounds 
formerly belonging to Prince Mavro- 
yeni, who is mentioned in Hope’s 
Anaetasius, are very picturesque ; the 
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house is not remarkable. He was 
beheaded for building a ch., which 
was pulled down, and its ruins may 
still be seen. The harbour of The- 
rapia, like that of Stenia, has l>een 
often the theatre of the sea-fights of 
maritime powers, and especially be- 
tween the Genoese and Venetians. 
It wu the plaoe of retreat chosen by 
Nioolo Pisani, alter having fought 
daring the 13th and 1 4th of February, 
1353, with the enemy and the storms 
at Stenia. The bight of Therapia is 
the outlet of a pleasing valley lead- 
ing to an agreeable cool spring, 
whence it is called the valley of the 
oool fountain. As it is the residence 
of some Frank merchants, and pos- 
sesses several habitable country 
houses, there is no spot on the Bos- 
phorus better adapted to be the head- 
quarters of the traveller from the 
middle of April to October. Next 
to the beautiful gardens of the French 
palace, one of the prettiest spots is 
the terrace of the garden of M. 
Zohrab, looking immediately down 
upon the port The village con- 
tains a pop. of 3000, nearly all 
Greeks. There are several very 
pretty walks in jthe neighbourhood 
of Therapia. The best time to spend 
a lew days here is in May or June, 
wheu in the soft twilight of a calm 
evening one can wander about 
amongst cypress and pine-trees with 
the glassy Bosphorus spread out 
beneath, and in the wonls of the 
witty Bon Gaultier Aytoun,— 

- Hew the bslbol sing. 

As It trills Its throat to the lint rau note 
That anthems the flowery string," 

If one wishes to realise the oft-aung 
charms of an Eastern night under its 
most favourable aspect. Want of 
space alone prevents our dilating 
upon the beauty of Therapia, were it 
indeed possible to do justioe to it by 
any description. 

o. K*f*H KQL — The rocky shore 
which immediately succeeds to The- 
rapia was formerly called the key of 
the Buxine, because U is here that | 
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the first view is obtained of the 
mouth of the Bosphorus and the 
Black Sea. The end of these rocks 
is the small point of Kirtdtk tarn*, 
i. e. the chalk promontory, where an 
Agiasma, or holy fountain, dedicated 
to St ’Euphcmia, and shaded by 
plantains, affords a graceful resort, 
and an interesting open view of the 
Black Sea. The spot is mnch fre- 
quented by those who are fond of 
water-parties, and especially during 
the fig-season. 

v. Bnyukderth . — The summer resi- 
dence of the greater portion of the 
Christian embassies is so called from 
the great valley which stretches 3 
m. inland, as a continuation of the 
deep bay, as for as the wooded heights 
which crown the aqueduct of Baghd- 
sheh Koi. The beautiful bay was 
formerly called Bathy Kolpos,or the 
deep bay. The “ Great Valley” it 
not lem resorted to as a promenade 
than the ceraeteiy at Perm. In the 
lower part of this beantilhl meadow 
is the most splendid group of trees 
on the Bosphorus, consisting of 7 
plane-trees, which together form the 
Brother*, Yedi-Kardaah. The 


tradition, that Godfrey of Bouillon 
was here encamped with his army of 
crusaders in 1096, is not alluded to 
by any of the historians of the cru- 
sades; nor is it very probable that 
the crusaders, who craned over to 
Cbalcedon from Kotmidkm, or the 
palace at the end of the harbour of 
Constantinople, should have come 
this way. The village of Buynk- 
dereh consists of a lower and upper 
village. In the former are the houses 
of the Greeks, Armenians, and a few 
Turks ; and in the latter the summer 
residences and gardens of the Euro- 
pean ambasmdors. Amongst these, 
the most distinguished by the regu- 
larity of its architecture, and its 
lovely situation, is the Russian palace. 
The garden of Baron Hfibech, of 
Groesthal (he chose his title from 
the name of the scene which his 
irden adorns), which was laid out 
fore that of the Russian embassy, 


gard 

befoi 
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deserves also to be visited. These pa- 
laces and summer residences stretch 
along the beautiful quay which forms 
the delightful promenade of the iu- 
habitants of Huyukdereh. Ou fine 
moonlight nights, when the dark blue 
sky mingles with the deep Tdue of 
the Bosphorus, and the twinkling of 
the stars with the phosphoric illumi- 
nation of the sea ; wheu kayiks full 
of Greek singers and guitar- players 
glide with their tones along the 
banks, and the balmy air of the night 
wafts the softest melodies over the 
waters ; when the silence of the lis- 
teners is interrupted by soft whispers, 
Unesque sub noctem susurri , the quay 
of Buy ukdereh merits the enthusiasm 
with which its admirers are wont to 
proclaim its praises. Two large 
hotels offer good accommodation, 
and there is a large new coffee-house, 
which is illuminated in the evening 
and provided with bands of music, 
at the landing-place where the 
steamers stop. 

The walks and rides about Buyuk- 
dereh are numerous and beautiful, 
and it is the best base of operations 
for the traveller who is desirous of 
visiting the forest of Belgrade, its 
reservoirs and aqueducts, the wilds 
of the Upper Bosphorus, the Giant’s 
Mountains, the Genoese Castle, and 
the lovely valleys of Hunkiar-Ske- 
less! and Beikos. No one, there- 
fore, visiting the capital between 
May and November, who can afford 
the time, should omit to spend a 
week or more here. Those who can- 
not stay so long may still find means 
of visiting any one of these places 
by spending a night at the H6tel 
da Croissant, at Bnyukdereh, and 
making an excursion on the next day 
before returning by the steamer to 
Constantinople in the afternoon. 
The Valley of the Roses, Kesteneh 
Suyu (the fountain of the chesnut- 
trees), or Kiretsh Burun (Limestone 
Point), would make a delightful 
object for a walk, if an hour or two 
should remain unemployed. At the 
latter shady place toe Englishman 


on his travels* who has, after his 
country’s fashion, cut and carved 
himself into immortality on every 
bench in Europe, may here find 
himself out whittled by a travelling 
shawl-merchant of Ispahan, who has 
carved a piece of doggrel poetry, in 
the beautiful Persian character, round 
the bark of the largest of the trees. 
The lines convey the sentiment of 
tiie writer’s perishable mortality, 
while the letters written would 
remain. From Kesteneh Suva one 
can return to Bnyukdereh through 
the garden of the Russian Embassy, 
when leave is obtained at the gate, 
and a beautiful view will be enjoyed 
in the descent from the hill. The 
Valley of the Roses is seen on the 
way to Kesteneh Suyu. The ride 
along the shore towards the N. is 
very fine, and, if extended to Domus- 
dereh, a village on the Black Sea, 
Belgrade might be seen partially on 
the way back; that is, the forest is 
crossed, and it is the principal charm 
of that village. This ride is not less 
than 25 m. 

q. Baghdsheh K6i . — We now turn, 
for the first time, from the sea-shore 
into the interior, to notice two vil- 
lages in particular, which are fre- 
quently visited by the Europeans 
residing at Buynkdereh, who some- 
times make them their country resi- 
dence. These two villages are 
Baghdsheh K6i and Belgrade . The 
former is situated on the summit of 
the range of hills to which the long 
and narrowing valley of Bnyukdereh 
ascends, at about 3 m. distance 
from the sea. TnS foreground is 
formed of picturesque plantains and 
cypresses, and the new aqueduct of 
Sultan Mahmoud L closes in the 
valley. One of the best points for 
enjoying the beautiful prospect is 
immediately under the great arch, 
through which the road from Buynk- 
dereh ascends to Baghdsheh KoL 
One stands, as it were, under the 
gate of a wall, which might here 
enclose a Persian paradise ; for 
within this water-bearing arched 
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wall there are lawns and forests, 
which appear to form a park; but 
on turning towards the sea, the eve 
wanders along the windings of tne 
great, beautiful, richly clothed, and 
well-watered valley beyond, towards 
the banks of the Bosphorus, whose 
opposite shores gracefully close in 
the prospect. On the one side arc 
seen the flags of the ressels sailing 
along the channel; on the other, 
arabas, or chariots drawn by oxen, 
conveying parties of pleasure along 
the huls. The Aqueduct, built by 
Sultan Mahmoud in 1 732, supplies 
the suburbs of Perm, Galata, and 
Beshiktash with water, and is a 
grand hydraulic work, worthy to 
rival those of the Byzantine em- 
perors; nay, it may be said that 
Sultan Mahmoud I. deserves higher 
praise than Suleiman the Great, since 
the latter only restored or enlarged 
the aqueducts of the Byzantine em- 
perors, whilst the former commenced 
a grand work of his own, in order to 
supply the harbour opposite the town. 
The work consists, 1st, of two Bends, 
or dammed-up valleys, in which the 
water is collected as in a great reser- 
voir (one of these bends bears the . 
name of Sultan Mahmoml, the other 
that of his mother, the Valideh ) ; 
2ndly, of the walled aoueduct of 
21 arches, 40 yds. broad, and 560 
yds. long, of the 2 takaim , or maga- 
zines, dividing the water just before 
the entrance ofPera and the bury ing- 
grounds, one built by Mahmoud I., 
the other by3elim III.: finally, of 
a double range of water-columns 
erected on the road, in order to in- 
crease the force of the water. Of 
these, 4 stand behind each other on 
the height ot Levend tskiftlih , half- 
way between Pera and Buyukdereh, 
and 2 others near the latter place, at 
the mouth of a narrow defile. 

r. Belgrade . — 3 m. further In the 
interior lies the village of Bel- 
grade, in the middle of a forest of 15 
or 18 m. in circumference. On the 
preservation of these woods depends 
the supply of the great reservoir; 
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and the corporation ‘of the water- 
suppliers is charged with the double 
care of cleaning the bends and pre- 
serving the woods. The forest of 
Belgrade, the only one in the neigh- 
bourhood of Constantinople, on the 
Thracian side of the Bosphorus, is 
therefore, in the fullest sense, a 
sacred grove, whose trees are never 
touched by the axe, and whose 
springs are not allowed to dry up. 
In the time of the Byzantines the 
place was called Petra • and the 
reservoir built here by Andronicus 
Comuenus in the hollow between 2 
hills is one of the bends, between 
which lies the village of Belgrade. 
Besides these 2 great reservoirs, 
of which one is distinguished as the 
** Great Bend,” there are on both 
sides of it 2 small bends ; of which 
the one on the rt is called Pasha- 
dereh. The water of these 4 great 
bends flows in a combined stream to 
the Bashhavuz, or great astern of 
Pyrgos, first built by Andronicus 
Comnenas, which is at present called 
after Sultan Osman 11. To the west- 
ward of Belgrade, and to the N. of 
the bend of the valley of Pasha- 
dereh, is the Bend of Aivai, in the 
valley of Evkadeddin. This is the 
newest of all ; having been built in 
1 766, under the reign of Mustafa III., 
in order to furnish a plentiful supply 
to the cistern. The water of this 
bend flows westward from Pyrgos to 
the cistern, and runs in 2 aqueducts, 
one of which is called the long aque- 
duct, over 2 valleys, and then again 
under ground. The waters of the 
Benda of Belgrade and Aivat, which 
meet at the Bashhavuz, continue 
thence in one stream towards the 
city, crossing again over 2 val- 
leys, one by means of the great 
aqueduct called the aqueduct or /us- 
tmian, the second by a smaller one. 
The whole arrangement, therefore, 
of the aqueducts of Baghdaheh KOI 
gnd Belgrade consists of 7 bends 
and as many aqueducts visible above 
I ground. The 7 bends are the 2 
I great ones of Belgrade ; then the 2 
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small ones, .of which one is called 
Pasbaderck; the Bend of Airat, and 
the 2 Bends of JJagkdskck K6i. The 
7 aqueducts arc, the 2 curved ones 
on the road from Belgrade to Pyr- 
gos ; the 2 great ones on the road 
From the Bend of Aizat to the eis- 
tern of Pyrgos; the 2 aqueducts 
which carry the water thence to 
the city, one of which is the aque- 
duct of Justinian j and, lastly, that 
of Baghdsheh Koi. 

Besides the importance which the 
village of Belgrade derives from its 
aqueducts and reservoirs, it is re- 
markable for possessing the loveliest 
walks on the whole of the Thracian 
side of the Bosphorus; whilst the 
thick woods remind the northern Eu- 
ropean of his paternal groves. There 
is here, however, no Forest entirely 
composed of beeches. These, with 
birches, oaks, plane-trees, the ilex 
and the pine, the elm and the poplar, 
interweave their branches and their 
foliage in the fairest days of spring, 
forming a favourite resort for Franks, 
Greeks, and Armenians. The latter, 
not contented with passing here their 
Sundays and holidays, spend weeks 
together in the' spring in the unin- 
terrupted enjoyment of the happiest 
indolence, giving to the spot the 
name of Defi-gham, $. e. care-dis- 
peller ; and, indeed, a more delight- 
ful sans-souci cannot be imagined 
than the wood-crowned lawns of 
Belgrade. The beautiful village 
fountain has long since been cele- 
brated in the letters of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, who made this 
her summer residence ; and the house 
which she occupied is still shown by 
the villagers. Formerly several of 
the European envoys lived at Bel- 
grade, as well as at Therapia and 
Buyukdereh, during the fine season ; 
but as fevers prevail at the end of 
the summer, in consequence of the 
damp from the water, Buyukdereh 
and Therapia have been preferred, 
for their ever pure and wholesome 
temperature. Of late, European 
families have spent only the begin- 


ning of summer at Belgrade, and 
the end of it at Buyukdereh. He 
who wishes to pass A months of the 
finest season in the most beautiful 
environs of Constantinople will pass 
the spring in the beginning of May 
at the Princes* Islands, spend the 
following month at Belgrade, breathe, 
during the summer mouths, the cool 
sea-air on the hanks of the Bospho- 
rus, repair again in the autumn to 
the milder climate of the Princes' 
Islands, and pass the winter in the 
city. 

«. Sariyari. — We must now retain 
again from the interior to the sea- 
shore, and continue our walk along it 
to the mouth of the Bosphorus. The 
point of land with which the great 
bay of Buyukdereh terminates to the 
N. is called Alesur Burnu, or the Cape 
of 7W», from the grove of tombs 
of Sariyari situated on the other side 
of it. Sariyari means the yellow 
spot; an appellation which appears 
at first sight to be appropriate, on 
account of the colour of the rocks ; 
or from the numerous rocks of iron- 
stone and quarts mixed with sul- 
phur. The village is principally 
inhabited by fishermen, skippen,inn- 
keepers, and gardeners. The fruit- 
gardens are particularly famous for 
their cherries. Murad IV., on visit- 
ing here the garden of a certain 
Solak, exclaimed, “ I, the servant of 
the two noblest harems (of Mecca 
and Medina), possess no such garden 
as this !" Id ancient times the point 
of Mesar Burnu was called Simas , 
and the bay of Sariyari, Scletrinas. 
On the promontory of Simas stood a 
statne of Venus Meretricia, to which 
the sailors were particularly sup- 
posed to offer sacrifices. At the end 
of the valley of Sariyari a walk leads 
to the spring of Kestanessn, or the 
Chcsnut Water, which is considered 
as inferior only to that of Tshamlidja. 

t. Bwnili Kaaak . — The promontory 
immediately beyond Sariyari was in 
ancient times called Amilton. At the 
foot of it is the new battery of Deli 
Talum, which, together with the op- 
o 3 
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posite battery of YhmJm, was built in 
1794 by the French engineer Mou- 
rner. The other side of the promon- 
tory of Amilton is the castle of 
Runiili Kawak, which, as welt as the 
opposite fortress of Aiuitoli Kawak, 
was built by Sultan Murad IV., to 
protect the Bosphorus from the in- 
cursions of the Cossacks. Jason, 
after haring offered sacrifices on the 
Asiatic side to the 19 great gods, 
erected on the European shore an 
altar to Cybelc, as he had already 
done on the mountain of Dindymos 
or Cysicns, and at the mouth of the 
Phasis. In the time of the Byzan- 
tines the S castles which defended 
the straits of the Bosphorus were 
situated on the summits of the 2 
opposite mountains, and bound to 
them by walls which ran straight 
down the mountain to the shore. 
The strait itself was, in tame of 
need, closed by a great chain, which 
stretched from one shore to the other, 
and thus the lineof defence went from 
mountain to mountain, stretched 
like a rope, inasmuch as the S 
castles were connected by the walls 
with the dams, and with each other 
by means of the chain across. 
These castles, of which the Asiatic 
one is tolerably preserved, but the 
European one only risible in the 
ruins of the walls, are at present 
known under the name of the Ge- 
noese castles. In reality, the Asiatic 
castle did belong in the last days of 
the Bysantine empire to the Genoese, 
who levied the toft of the Bosphorus. 
The next narrow valley after the 
monnd of Mauros Molos leads to a 
spring, over which, in the time of 
Gyllius, there stood the chapel of 
the Holy Maria of the Chesnut 
Spring. On the top of the height to 
inuch this defile leads stands a large 
ancient round tower, which Diony- 
sius called Tunis Tinuea, and which 
formerly served as a watch-tower. 
This was the old Pharos, from which 
torches were held up at night, whose 
light, placed in a straight line with 
those at the mouth of the Bosphorus, 


saved the ships navigating the Black 
Sea from being wrecked on the 
Cyancan rocks or the Thracian 
coast. The ancient inhabitants, a 
barbarous and cruel people, used 
often to light fires in the most dan- 
gerous places in order to embarrass 
the manners, who took them for the 
lighthouse, and who, after suffering 
shipwreck, were robbed of their car- 
goes. This crime was more par- 
ticularly indulged in by the inhabit- 
ants of the coast of Salmydeisus, now 
called Midi a. 

n. Buyuk — Beyond the defile 

of Mauros Molos there is no further 
path along the shore, which rises in 
precipitous rocks from the sea ; but 
the road ag enda the summit, and 
continues at the top of the cliff. 
Where the rocks terminate in a pro- 
montory the curve of the land forms 
a harbour, called the great harbour 
of Buyuk Liman, formerly the har- 
bour of the Ephesians. This is the 
first port on this side for the ships 
running in from the Black Sea, whose 
long heavy swell fiilly justifies the 
lines of Byron, — 

M There'* not e tee the traveller e'er poke* In, 

Throw* up more dangerous breaker* than 
the Enxine." 

v . KarVtjeh . — This promontory, 
which closes the harbour of Buyuk 
Liman, is called Tashlanjik, i. e. 
the Stony , on aeeount of the singu- 
larly wild, barren, and inhospitable 
shore, as far as the point enclosed 
within the fortress of Karibdjtk, 
erected for the defenoe of the mouth 
of the Bosphorus. This mass of rock 
was formerly called QypopolU, i. e. 
the Vulture town. Here was the 
fabled court of King Phineas, where 
he entertained the Argonauts, who 
defended him from his troublesome 
guests the Harpies. 

w. Fanaraki i, or Fener K6i , i. e. the 
village of the Lighthouse, lies at the 
extreme point of the European side 
of the Bosphorus. Opposite to it are 
the Cyanean rocks, or Symplegmdes, 
through which Jason steered the Ar- 
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gonauU with no less good fortune on the western bank of the Bos- 
than danger. They were called the phorns. The pedestal of a column, 
Cyanean, i. e. the bluish rocks, which rises on this fine pointed 
from their colour, and the Symple - mass of rock, and appears to have 
(fades, i. e. the rocks striking to- been an altar erected by the Homans 
gether. The story of their mo- to Apollo, was fonncrly as falsely 
bility probably arose from their ap- termed the Pillar of Pompey by 
pearing or disappearing when the travellers as that of Alexandria. In 
sea was high and stormy, being the same manner travellers have 
hardly 6 ft. above the level of the called the maiden tower opposite 
water. Jason, who sailed to capture skutari the tower of Leander, and 
the golden fleece, or (to rescue his- that ‘on the heights above Maurus 
torical truth from the garb of poetic Molos the tower of Ovid, although 
fable) to obtain the precious sheep’s Leander and Ovid have most inno- 
wool of Colchis, dared, and happily ceutly been invested with such pater- 
performed, the dangerous passage, nai honours. Probably here stood the 
after having followed the advice of enormous goblet which Pausanias 
the good king Phineas, not to make dedicated at the mouth of the Bos- 
the attempt until he had previously phorus, and of which Herodotus saw 
sent out a dove. The Dove was pro- a portion on the banks of the Hy- 
bably the name of a small craft, of a ginus, 6 in. thick of bronze, and 
similar description to that which the holding GOO amphorse. 

Turks make use of at the present x. Kilia.— Previous to quitting the 
day, bearing the name of another European side of the Bosphorus, it 
bird, Kirlandji, i. e. the Swallow, may be well to point out the villages 
and was sent forward to examine of Yerli K6i, Demirdj Ktii, and 
the dangerous passage. When the Donwsderek, the boar valley, at the 
poet relates that the vessel, by termination of which, towards the 
the separation of the Symplegades, sea, are to be seen some thick layers 
happily passed through, but lost a of lignite. At length the fortress of 
portion of its tail, which the islands, Kilia , in a bay of the Euxine, is the 
striking together, caught hold of and outwork which guards the European 
jammed, the meaning is no other side of the Bosphorus, as that of 
than that the ship, hastening on- Rita guards the opposite shore of 
ward, was injured by a rock in the Asia. The bay itself is a famous 
stern, and lost its rudder. The dove, fishing station. The next place after 
as the herald of the deluges of Noah ! Kilia on the shore of the Black Sea 
and Deucalion, was quite as appro- | is Derkos, the ancient Derkon l or 
priate a name for a small boat of Denelton , a day’s journey from Con- 
passage as that of the swallow, 1 stantinople. Between Derkon and 
which is esteemed both in the East Selymbna (Silivri) was the great 
and in the West as an omen of for- 1 Anastasian Wall, intended to protect 
tune and safety. The Symplegades 1 the capital against the attacks of the 
are the termination of our rambles barbarians. 
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ASIATIC SHORE OF THE BOSPHORUS. 

a. Rica ( Fortress) — b. Points — c. Filburnn — (1. Anatoli Kcnrak — 
e. Giant* s Mountain- — f. flttnkiar Skclessi — g. Beikoa — h. AUlxtbu — 
i.j Sekcdtreh — j. Sulla nia— k. Injir-koi — I. TslnbukUt — ni. Kandlija — 
n. Anatoli Jiissur—o. Kandilli — p. Kullek Bugtlslttssi — q. Ttkcnghclli'kdi 
— r. Begler-bcy — s. Istavros — t. Khuzyhunjik — u. Skutari — v. Bnlgnrla— 


w. Cadi-kdi (Ckalcedon). 

a. The fortress of I?««w lies on the 
Asiatic coast of the Euxine, on the 
river of the same name, which takes 
its rise at the distance of a couple of 
hours in the interior, close to the Til- 
lage of Abdular. The beauty of this 
small river has been frequently cele- 
brated by poets and geographers. 
On the other extremity of the small 
bay of Riva is the rock of KromUm 
i. e the onion-shaped, formerly callea 
“ Colone.” This rock was formerly 
separated from the shore, bnt is now 
united to it by the accumulation of 
sand. 

We next arrive at the Gape of Fern 
Bunm, which. Jutting out into the 
sea, is the most exposed to the ftiry 
of the waves. This cape was in an- 
cient times called Ancyrmum , or the 
Anchor-Cape, from the anchor which 
Jason took from hence, and left be- 
hind on the Phasis. This is one of the 
many anchors of Jason with which 
tradition has illustrated several places. 
The stone anchor which the Argo- 
nauts took with them from Cyzicus 
they brought back with them to Arta- 
kBi. Thenceforward the Anchor- 
Cape became a holy shrine, and, sin- 
gular enough, the Byzantines made a 
saint out or the anchor of the Argo ; 
so that the bay, bounded by the 
Anchor-Cape, is at present called 
the bay of the holy Sideros, i ju. of 
the holy anchor. Next to this, on the 
other side of Cape Yum Burun, is 
the bight of Kabakos , in which are 
2 grottos, one 12 It broad, 14 ft 
deep, and 20 ft high ; the other, and 
larger one, 72 It broad, 69 It deep, , 


and 40 ft high. In this bay were 
some rocks, each of which, even in 
the days of Gyllius, had a separate 
name, but which are at present co- 
vered by the water. These were sup- 
posed by some of the older travellers 
to be tli Cyanean rocks. 

Fanaraki is so called from the light- 
house which points out to the navi- 
gators of the Buxine the month of 
the Bosphorus. 

b. Poiras (a corruption of Boreas, 
as exposed to the N. wind\— This 
fortress is opposite to the European 
fortress of Karibjeh, and was built 
at the same period. 

c. FUburun ; or the Elephant Cape. 

d. Anatoli Aaacwfc, immediately 
opposite the European fort (Rumili 
kawak), at the narrowest part of the 
Bosphorus, which used to be called 
the M sacred opening/* At this eape 
the Bithynian mountain chain of 
Olympus projects like the Thracian 
chain of Mount Haem us on the oppo- 
site shore ; and one may say that the 
2 mountains here shake hands under 
the water. The parallel of the natural 
situation and artificial fortification, 
which we have hitherto traced from 
the month of the Bosphorus, becomes 
here still more palpable j In the same 
manner as the Byzantines fortified 
themselves on the European ride on 
the heights, and the Ottomans on the 
shore, so did they likewise here ; only 
the Genoese castle is, for the most 
part, preserved, whilst the Byzantine 
mountain fortress on the other side 
has been partly destr oy e d by the con- 
querors, partly by rime. In ancient 
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times the place "was called Ft tuum , or 
Hicr on, from the temple of the 1*2 
gods, to whom, first of all, the Argivc 
/’{u-yfio*, and then Jason, on his re- 
turn from Colchis, dedicated altars 
and instituted sacrifices. The 12 
gods were Jupiter and Jam (the male 
and female symbols of the air) ; IV/- 
em and Vesta (the male and female 
principle of fire) ; Neptune and Venus 
(the male and female divinity of 
water); Ceres and Mars (the male 
and female divinity of the earth); 
Apollo and Diana (the great and little 
light of heaven) ; Minerva and Mer- 
cury (the gods of thought and per- 
suasion, of art and commerce, of 
scientific and peaceful exchange). 
Besides the altars of the 12 gods, we 
find the temple of Zeus and Poseidon, 
frequently alluded to by the ancient 
writers, as standing on this side of 
the strait, whilst the temple of Serapis 
and Cybele stood opposite. Probably 
this was one and the same temple in 
which stood the altars of the above- 
mentioned 12 great gods. The straits 
of Hieron, or the mouth of the Bos- 
phorus, as it was called, were cele- 
brated in history from the earliest 
times, as the nearest point of ap- 
proach between Asia and Europe, 
and as the real outpost of the Bos- 
phorus, to secure its shores against 
the attacks of northern barbarians, 
or to levy a toll on passing vessels. 
Before Cionstantine, in the year 248, 
the Heruli appeared before Byzan- 
tium with a fleet of 500 boats, and in- 
vested Chrysopolis ( Skutari). whence, 
after an unsuccessful sea-fight, they 
were compelled to retire to Hieron, 
At the same period the Goths had 
here passed over from Europe to 
Asia, and ravaged Bithynia as far 
as the walls or Nicomedia. Ode- 
natus, as commander of the East, 
pursued them to Heraclea on the 
Euxine. In 865 the Russians ap- 
peared for the first time in the Bos- 
phorus, and advanced with a fleet as 
xhr as Hieron. They again appeared 
in 941, in the 28th year of the reign 
of the Emperor Romanus, when they 


burned Sterna, the Greek iflect, and 
llieron. With 10,000 swift sailing 
vessels (Dromites) thev made for 
Constantinople, when Theophanes, 
the patrician, attacked them with his 
fleet at Hieron and drove them back. 
By its position, Hieron was the na- 
tural place for levying the duties, 
which every vessel sailing in and out 
of the Kuxine was bound here to pay. 
These offices were called commercia • 
whence the Turkish word Gumruk , 
which means custom-hodse. The 
custom-house of the Bosphorus was 
at Hieron , as that of the Hellespont 
was at Abydos. The Empress Irene 
diminished these 2 duties in the 4th 
year of her reign. When the Genoese 
began, from the suburb of Constan- 
tinople, to threaten the emperor in 
his palace, and to aspire to the do- 
minion of the sea, they were particu- 
larly ambitious of getting possession 
of Hieron, in order to become masters 
of the straits and the duties. In the 
14th century they had obtained pos- 
session both of Hieron and Serapton, 
i. e. of the 2 toll-offices on theAsiatic 
and European sides of the Bosphorus ; 
and thence the construction of the 
2 Genoese castles, still visible in their 
ruins on the opposite heights, at the 
extreme base of Hcemus and Olym- 
pus. In order to dispute with them 
their possession of the Bosphorus, 
there appeared, in 1350, 33 Venetian 
galleys. The straits of Hieron now 
became the frequent scene of Genoese 
aud Byzantine contest. In subsequent 
times, when the Turks threatened the 
gates of the capital, the Byzantine 
garrison was encamped at Hieron, 
to prevent the passage of the Turks. 
From the ruins of the ancient temple 
Justinian built a church, dedicated to 
the Archangel Michael, which stood, 
therefore, exactly opposite that of 
Kataskepa To the archangel find 
leader of the heavenly hosts the guard- 
ing of the straits of the Bosphorus 
was consigned. To this day are to 
be seen on the walls of the old castle 
the arms of Genoa and Byzantinm, 
which attest the ancient dominion of 
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the Greeks and Italians. The inha- 
bitants of the castle itself are a colony 
of quiet people, who live on agricul- 
ture, and intermarry amongst them- 
selves, but of whose religious opinions 
nothing certain is known. 

e. The Giant’s Motmtain is the name 
given by all European travellers to 
this the highest hill on the shores 
of the Bosphorus, almost exactly op- 
posite Buy ukdereh ; whilst it is called 
by the Turks lusha tmjhi ; i. e. the 
Mountain of Joekun, because the giant's 
grave on the top of the mountaiu is, 
aeeordiug to the Moslem legend, the 

S aveof Joshua. The classical story is 
at this is the tomb of Amycus, king 
of the Bebryoes, who challenged all 
who landed to a trial of strength with 
the cestus, in the use of which he ex- 
celled, and was killed by Pollux, who 
accepted the challenge on the return 
of the Argonauts from their Colchian 
expedition. The foot of the mountain 
diverges into S capes ; the northern 
of which is called Madjar burn*, 
i.e. the Cape of the Hungarian ; the 
southern Meter form, the Cape of the 
Tombs. Between both is a small 
bay, exactly opposite Buyukdereh, in 
which is the village of Umur K6i. 
The batteries erected at the foot of! 
the first cape, like the opposite ones 
of Deli taiian, are the work of the 
French engineer Monnier ; theyare 
called the batteries of Joshua. Thus 
Jupiter Urius and Joshua continue 
to live, according to Turkish tradi- 
tion, close to each other on the shores 
of the Bosphorus. Above the battery 
of Joshua are to be seen the ruins of 
the eh. of St. Pantaloon, which was 
entirely rebuilt by Justinian. The 
giant's grave on the top of the moun- 
tain, which is guarded by 2 dervishes. 
Is now called the grave of Joshua, 
formerly the bed of Herakles. No 
other reason can be assigned for the 
Turks giving it such a name, but 
that Jouua, during the battle of the 
Israelites, stood upou a mountain to 
pray that the sun might stand still, 
and victory attend hts arms. The 
Turks say that Joshua the son of 1 
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Nun was wont to lave his feet in the 
Bosphorus while sitting on the height. 
The height of this mountain is 180 
French metres. The rock is of chalk, 
which is broken and bnroed at the 
foot of it. The above-mentioned 
grave is 20 ft long and 5 ft broad, 
enclosed within a framework of stone, 
planted with flowers and bushes. On 
the latter are suspended shreds of torn 
linen and pieces of worn-out clothes, 
which Turkish superstition hangs up, 
not merely here but at every shrine, 
as a sort of votive offering against 
fevers or other diseases, in the belief 
that, as these shreds are aired, the 
disease will quit the body of the 
wearer whose person is clothed in 
the remainder of the dress. The tra- 
veller should not omit to ascend the 
Giant’s Mountain for the sake of the 
beautiful prospect. 

/. Hunkiar SMessi, “the landings 
plaoe of the Manslayer" (». e. the 
Sultan), is situated at the extremity of 
one of the most beautiful valleys on the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, and has 
consequently been at every period a 
favourite reaort of the Sultans. Ma- 
homed 1 1. erected here a kiosk, which, 
from his having received here the 
news of the taking of Tokat, he called 
after that name. After Mahomed 
the Conqueror, Suleiman the Great 
built here a summer palace, which 
fell, however, into deeay in 1746, bat 
was rebuilt by Sultan Mahmoud I. 
in all its splendour, with springs, 
fountains, cisterns, and park sons. 
Bat all this splendour has since dis- 
appeared, and the ruins of it are 
scarcely visible. In their stead 
Sultan Selim III. constructed a paper- 
mill in the foreground, which, if its 
produce were equal to the beauty 
of the building, would make the 
finest paper in the world. Everything 
is of marble ; the saloon is large and 
light ; and the whole might be taken 
for a palace of the fairies rather than 
a paper manufactory. In the same 
manner Ahmed III. erected a paper- 
mill at Kiogadkhaneh, animating 
the stillness orNature with the sound 
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of active industry. Both of these 
manufactories were built in the love- 
liest valleys in the neighbourhood of 
Constantinople ; both the Sultans fa- 
voured the art of printing, which 
the former introduced, and the latter 
restored : but the production of paper 
and printing do not appear to Imj of 
lucky augury for Ottoman Sultans ; 
for both the founder of the paper 
manufactory and the introducer of 
printing lost their thrones and lives 
in popular revolts. On a small height 
projecting into the sea a palace of red 
and white marble is now being built 
by the Pasha of Egypt as a present 
to the Sultan. It is small, but the 
position is flue. In ancient times the 
promontory of Madjar buruu was 
called Argyamium, that of Mesar 
buruu, Actorechon, aud the bay of 
Hunkiar Skelessi, Maucoporis. The 
valley, and the giant’s mountain 
whicn rises at the extremity, how- 
ever, derive their deepest interest 
from being the scene of the encamp- 
ment of the Russian army in 1833, 
and of the signature of the celebrated 
treaty of Hunkiar Skelessi, signed on 
the 26th of June, 1833, a treaty 
whereby, “in case of need,” to be 
estimated by the Russian ambassador, 
Turkey bound herself to close the 
Dardanelles against foreign fleets. 
This stipulation was for the term of 
10 yean, which has now expired. 
The importance of this treaty to the 
interests of England and France may 
be estimated by the remonstrances of 
both those powers conveyed to the 
cabinet of St. Petenburg. 

g. Beikos . — This large Turkish vil- 
lage lies at the mouth of the valley, iu 
the bay formerly called the bay of 
Amycus, and iu the harbour of the 
Raving Laurel ( Portua laurus insarue). 
In the time of the Argonauts, Amycus, 
the king of the Bebryces, here held 
his court and his ox-stalls, and this 
was the scene of his contest with 
Pollux, in which he fell. His monu- 
ment was erected here, and planted 
with a laurel -tree, which became 
afterwards celebrated by the singular 


quality of its leaves producing, on 
the part of those who broke them off 
and carried them, involuntary excla- 
mations of insult, giving rise to quar- 
rels and strife. The bay of Beikos was 
formerly celebrated for its sword-fish, 
which of late years have entirely 
disappeared from the Bosphorus. 

h. Aklmbu. — «. Sckcrtet'ch. — From 
Beikos there is a lovely walk of 2 h. 
inland to the 2 villages of Akbaba and 
Sekedereh, situated in a romantic 
valley. The former is particularly 
celebrated for its cherries and ches- 
nuts, on which account it is resorted 
to in the season by numerous pedes- 
trians. Akbaba is a good hour’s walk 
from Beikos, and Sekedereh is A an h. 
further inland. The latter is famous 
for a chalybeate spring whose waters 
are celebrated far and near. Hence 
the walk may be continued further 
inland to the foot of the Bithynian 
chain, to the village of Amaud K8i, 
the Albanian village, and Boschare , 
the ice-house. The stream of Tere- 
sikli flows into the sea to the rt. of 
the valley of Tokat. The vale of 
Akbaba will remind the traveller 
conversant with the beauties of 
Vienna of the lonely valleys behind 
the Kahlenberg, from Dornbach to 
Mauerbach, whilst its rich marble 
fountain recals that of Schonbrunn. 

j. StUtania. — The bay which suc- 
ceeds to Beikos and the village am- 
phitheatrically placed in its centre is 
so called from a garden planted here 
by Baj&zet II. when, under Sultan 
Murad I II., the commander of his 
army in Persia, Usdemir Oghli 
Osman Pasha, had captured the 
towns of Gendoche, Shirwan, Sha- 
machi, in Armenia, and Tabreex, 
the capital of Azerbijan, he sent 
the windows, doors, and furniture 
of the palaces which he had cap- 
tured and destroyed to the Sultan, 
who made use of these trophies in 
the construction of a summer palace, 
which was ornamented entirely in 
the Persian taste, and took its name 
of Sultania from one of the most 
beautiful towns of Azerbijan. At 
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present no remains exist of this 
palace, which has been replaced by 
a modern edifice built by a Reis 
Effendi. 

A Injir K6i , the 44 fig village,” 
comes next. It derives its name from 
the excellence of the figs growing 
here, as well as in the neighbourhood 
of Sultania. Among the fi^-trees near 
the latter is an extraordinary lusus 
nature, in the form of a group con- 
sisting of 2 cypresses and 2 fig-trees 
intertwined, the fig-tree extending 
its fruit-bearing twigs from the midst 
of the cypresses, whilst a portion of 
the trunks of tlie cypresses is enclosed 
within that of the fig-tree. 

/. Tdubnklu, the next village, was 
celebrated in the fifth century for the 
great convent of the sleepiest (h»*- 
/* ffMi), founded by the Abbot Alex- 
ander. This convent was distin- 
guished from every other by the 
circumstance that the choristers did 
not sing at the 4 stated hours of 
prayer, but continued to pray and 
sing uninterruptedly day and night. 

m. JCanlija , the 44 bloody village.” 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of 
this village, and its amphitheatre of 
hanging gardens, as seen from a 
kayik, at thedistance of 20 or SO yards 
from the kiosks, which rise abruptly 
out of the water, with their terraces 
Jutting out into the purple stream, 
whose glassy surface reflects each 
mosque and minaret and fountain 
above. 

n. Anatoli Hinar . — Immediately 
opposite to Rumili Hi mar rises this 
fortress as the Asiatic defence of the 
narrowest part of the Bosphorus. It 
was built by Mahomed II. before 
the one on the European side, and 
received the name of Guzel Hissar, 
i. e. the beautifol castle. It wassub- 
sequendy dreaded, under the name 
of the Busk Tower, from the number 
of prisoners who died here of iH- 
treatment and torture. Close to the 
suburb of the village, on the S. side 
of the castle, flows the small river 
Qdksu, I. e. the heavenly water, at 
the mouth of which rises the Imperial 


Kiosk, built by Sultan Mahmoud, 
and restored by Selim. The beautiful 
valley which winds upwards from its 
mouth, and is traversed by the above- 
named rivulet, is called 44 the valley of 
the heavenly water” and is undoubtedly 
the most lovely scene on the Bos- 
phorus or in the East. As such, it is 
celebrated by the poet Mallicni, who 
gives it the preference over the 4 
most beautiful spots in Asia, viz. the 
splendid plain of Damascus (called 
Guta), tne beautiful meadows of 
Obolla near Busorah, the plain of 
Sogd, and the fine valley or Schaab 
Bewan in southern Persia. 

o. Kandilli . — In the same manner 
as the last-mentioned valley surpasses 
in beauty every valley of the Bot- 
horut, so does the village of Kan- 
illi, built above and below the fol- 
lowing promontory, excel every other 
on the European and Asiatic side in 
the loveliness of its site and in the 
purity of its air. Its ancient name 
was or the 44 stream-girt,** 

from theviolentcnrrent which, driven 
across from the opposite promontory 
of the 44 Devil's Current,” beats di- 
rectly against Kandilli. The houses 
on the heights command the loveliest 
views on the Bosphorus, embracing 
at the same time both the upper and 
lower mouths of the chaunel, the 
Black Sea, and the Sea of Marmora. 
Kandilli means 44 gifted with lanterns /* 
and hardly any spot ao well deserves 
the name ; for it teems suspended in 
the vault of heaven like a beacon of 
beauty to the earth, sending its rays 
of light wide around, over the heights 
and depths of the European and 
Asiatic shores. Many a traveller has 
described with enthusiasm the walks 
along the Bosphorus, and attempted 
to rep re s e nt in words the picture of 
the magic lantern which both its 
shores present in many - coloured 
variety : but few Europeans have ad- 
mired tne beautiful panoramic view 
of the Bosphorus from this magic 
lantern of Kandilli, and no one Em 
yet attempted to paint from this spot 
the doable union of nature and art, of 
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grandeur and grace , of tlie majestic 
and beautiful, which the Bosphorus 
here offers to the eye. Vain is the 
attempt to describe the separate or 
collective beauties of hills and dales, 
of bights and bays, of meadows and 
springs, of dark cypress groves and 
light rosebeds, of roaring currents 
and lisping spriugs, of golden kiosks 
and marble fountains — this confusion 
of flag-bearing masts and towering 
minarets, of cupolas floating in air, 
and kayiks cleaving the waves, of 
currents and counter - currents, of 
mountains and lakes, through which 
tbe mariner, at each new turn of the 
shore, finds himself transported to a 
new sea encircled by magic banks. 
This succession of the 7 magic cal- 
drons, in each of which, as in that of 
Medea, ancient nature appears re- 
stored to her youth and in new graces, 
is beheld from the magic lantern of 
Kandilli. In the corner of a kiosk, 
with his hack to one of its columns, 
the traveller looks down on one side 
on the dark Euxine, and on the other 
on the gay Sea of Marmora, without 
moving his body, and simply turning 
his head to the rt. and l. The land 
and tbe sea, Asia and Europe, appear 
together before him in the bond of 
tranquil beauty ; and from this spot 
the eye is master of 2 continents 
and 2 seas, whilst resting simul- 
taneously on the Thracian and 
Bithynian shores, the Cyanenu rocks 
and the Islands of the Blest. 

p. Kullek baghdehetsi , i. e. the garden 
of the tower , exactly opposite Kuru- 
tshesmeh, derives its name, like the 
above-mentioned village of Tshi- 
buklu, from an historical legend. 
Sultan Selim I., incensed against his 
sou Suleiman, ordered the Bostangi 
Bashi to strangle him. The latter, 
however, at the risk of his life, saved 
that of the prince, by confining him 
for 3 years in this spot. It was only 
after the return of Selim from Egypt, 
when he repented of his cruel order, 
and the want of children fell heavily 
on his heart, that the Bostangi Bashi 
agreeably surprised him by the an- 


nouncement of his having disobeyed 
it. When Sultan Suleiman came to 
the throne he changed the tower into 
a beautiful garden with fountains and 
springs, and planted one of the largest 
and oldest cypresses with his own 
hand. Formerly the ch. of the arch- 
angel Michael stood here, exactly 
opposite to the one on the European 
side at Kurutshesmeh. As the arch- 
angel Michael was revered aa the 
leader of the heavenly hosts, to him 
was confided the special guardianship 
of the straits and fortresses which 
defended the Bosphorus. Hence the 
churches dedicated to him at Anaplos, 
Hieron, Rumili Kawak, Anatoli 
Kawak, Kurutshesmeh, and Kulleh 
baghdshessi. This place is vernacu- 
larly called Kulleli, which name 
should therefore be used with boat- 
men. Its most conspicuous feature 
is a large cavalry barrack built in 
the usual modern-Turkish style on 
the water's edge. Half-way up the 
hill, behind Kulleli, is a beautiful 
kiosk of the Sultan, embowered in a 
pleasant grove. The traveller may 
be enabled to recognise it by the 
figures of birds over the gateway. A 
most lovely walk leads from Kulleli 
to Kandilli, sloping up towards the 1. 
and winding along the side of a lofty 
hill crowned with another of^the 
Sultan's kiosks, and at each turn of 
the path commanding new and beau- 
tiful views of the Bosphorus. 

a. Tshenghelli KO, the u hook 
village ” from the old iron anchor- 
hook which Mahomed II. here found 
on the shore. The imperial garden on 
the shore was the scene of the bloody 
executions of Murad IV. 

r. Beglerhey is exactly opposite 
Orta Koi, and has only in recent times 
been raised to 'Its present state of 
prosperity. Under the Byzantine 
emperors it was distinguished by the 
magnitude and splendour of its edi- 
fices. In the time of Gyllius it was 
called Chryeokeramos, from a ch. co- 
vered with golden tiles. Under the 
reign of Sultan Mahmoud it received 
the name of Femtch fern , L e. “ joy 
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increasing,” probably in imitation of 
the celebrated garden of lHlkntha, 
the “ heart opening,” constructed by 
Tamerlane at Herat. 

t. /Macros, opposite to Beshiktasb, 
attracted by its proximity and beauty 
the early attention of the Sultans; 
and Ahmed I. built here a mosque 
and a royal garden in 1613. 

t. KuxghunjiA, immediately after 
Istavros, and close to Skutari. It 
received its name from Kusghun 
Baba, a Turkish saint who lived in 
the time of Mahomed II. In the 
name of the small adjoining port of 
Baku limani (Oxhaven), the origi- 
nal name of the Bosphorus (Oxford), 
as regards m* meaning, has been 
preserved. W ith the village of Kus- 
ghuujik, or rather with the neigh- 
bouring cape of Chrysopolis, the 
straits of the Bosphorus terminate ; 
for the sea on the other side is al- 
ready called the Propontis, or the Sea 
of Marmora. 

In casting a gianoe over the spots 
on both sides of the Bosphorus which 
we have jest wandered over and 
described, we find that the Asiatic 
shore has been the more favoured 
and beloved residence of the Otto- 
man Saltans than the Western and 
European shore, along which the 
Greeks and Franks have preferred 
constructing their summer residences. 
The number of imperial gardens is 
greater on the Asiatic than on the 
European side, for, whilst between 
Top-haneh and Ruinili Himar there 
are only 4 palaces of the Sultan (at 
JMmabagkdekek, Beehikta'h, DefUrdar 
kna, and Bebek), and, hj^sr up, 
only 2 (the villas of Kalenuar and 
TSinpi*), we find twice as many 
in Asia. Opposite to the 4 we 
have mentioned are the summer 
palaces and gardens of /Macros, Beg- 
Urbeg, Tihenghelli Kdi , KntUh bagk- 
rf sis sM , and KandiUL Then follows 
the Valley of the Heavenly Water, 
irrigated by the 2 rivulets 00k Su t 
is. the heavenly water, and KuUhuk 
Sm, the little water. Higher up 
follow the imperial gardens and villas 
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of Kanlija , Tthibikl*, Sultamia, Beikoi, 
and Tokat, or Hunkiar Skdctsi. 

u . Skutari and its Environs. 

This, the largest of the suburbs of 
Constantinople, forms a town of it- 
self, built, like Constantinople and 
Rome, on seven low hills. It was 
constructed in the earliest times of 
the great Persian monarchy, and it 
is more probable that it reoeived the 
ancient name of Chry$opoii» f or the 
golden town, from being the spot 
where the Persian tribute was col- 
lected, than from Chryses, the son of 
Cbryseis and Agamemnon, who, flee- 
ing from dBgistnus, the murderer of 
his father, and from Clytemnestra, 
here fell ill and died, and was buried. 
Its oriental name of Uskwdar is Per- 
sian, and is as old as the town itself; 
for Utkudar means in Persian a 
courier who conveys the royal orders 
from station to station, so that they 
may be forwarded by estafette or a 
change of couriers. Skutari there- 
fore was, in the remotest periods, 
what it is to this day, the post-station 
for Asiatic couriers, the great ren- 
dezvous of all the caravans proceed- 
ing from Europe, and the spot whenoe 
all travellers from Constantinople to 
the East commence their tourneys. 
The promontory with which the 
Asiatic eoast here doses the Bos- 
phorus, and where the Sea of Mar* 
mora begins, was called Bosphorus, 
Le. the Ox-ford, from the passage 
across of Io, changed into a cow, who 
swam over from the opposite pro- 
montory of the Acropolis (Serai 
/forum), and here first reposed. Here 
also stood the 3 coloss al statues, 16 
yards high, which the Byzantines 
erected to the Athenians, in gratitude 
for their liberation from the attack 
of Philip the iaeedmmonian. The 
second promontory of Skntari, which 
lies to the on the shores of the 
Sea of Marmora, and surrounds the 
ancient and at present half-ruined 
harbour of the town, was called, in the 
time of the Byan tines. Him*. At 
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Chry so polis, Xenophon and the 
Greek auxiliaries whom he had 
brought back from the campaign 
against Cyrus halted for 7 days, dur- 
ing which the soldiers disposed of 
their booty. In his history of Greece 
he alludes to Chrysopolis as having 
been surrounded with walls by the 
'Attic commanders, who levied here 
the toll of a tenth on the vessels and 
goods passing by from the Euxine. 

Skutari has 8 mosques, 5 of which 
were founded by Sultanas and 3 by 
Sultans. The Mosque of the Sulkm 
Valideh , or Sultan mother, euioys the 
privilege of being illuminated during 
the nights of the Ramazan, in the 
same manner as the Imperial mosques 
of Ahmed, Suleiman, and the Snl- 
tan Valideh at Constantinople. The 
circles of the lamps are called Mahije, 
i.e. moon circles, inasmuch as they 
represent as many moons suspended 
on the minarets. 

Sultan Suleiman, who built the 
Moeque of Tbrihjami (the mosque of 
the Can), first endowed here a kitchen 
for the poor (Imaret), where they 
each received 2 meals a-day, in the 
morning and evening, a basin of soup 
and a roll. Strangers receive the 
same, and food for each of their 
horses, for 3 days (the customary 
limit of Eastern hospitable welcome). 
This excellent example was imitated 
by the old Sultan Valideh, who 
erected westward of her mosque a 
kitchen for the poor, and two khans 
for travellers. She was followed by 
the dowager Valideh, who endowed 
an alms-kitchen, in which the poor 
received, besides the daily soup, a 
pilaff on the Friday. The last Sul- 
tan Valideh, the mother of Murad 
III. and Mahomed III., followed in 
the footsteps of her predecessors by 
building imarets also. The sixth of 
these is attached to the mosque of 
Mahmoud Effendi. 

Baths . — The best baths at Skutari 
are the Sultan Jfamami, in the market- 
place, the bath of the Xoseem Sultan , 
besides several others in private 
houses. 


Conrenta. — The most remarkable of 
these is that of the /fo/nt, or howling 
dervishes. Their devotional exercises 
begin with an ordinary . prayer, with 
the sole difference that, instead of the 
customary carpet, they spread a lamb- 
skin, on which they kneel and sit. 
After the customary prayer (Namas), 
recited 6 times every day by every 
Moslem, they seat themselves in a 
circle, and pray the Fatha, i.e. the 
first sura of the Koran, which is fol- 
lowed by many sacred ejaculations, 
such as, “ Blessings on our prophet, 
the lord of messengers, and on his 
family and his companions; bless- 
ings also on Abraham and his family 
and his companions !” These for- 
mula; are recited slowly, in a mono- 
tonous voice, not unlike the Catholic 
choruses. After this is over they all 
stand up in a circle, and begin slowly 
the profession of faith, “ La ilah Ulah- 
lah ” which they divide into the 8 
syllables la-i-lah H-laJah. Whilst 
pronouncing the first syllable they 
bow themselves forwards; at the 
second they raise themselves up again; 
and, at the third, they bend them- 
selves backwards : this motion is re- 
peated at the 3 following syllables, or 
they change the direction of the bow- 
ing, by inclining the body at the first 
syllable to the rt., standing erect 
again at the second, and bending at 
the third to the 1., repeating the 
motion at the other syllables. This 
chorus begins slowly, and continues 
with greater rapidity, so that the 
motion always keeps the same paoe 
with the song, or rather with the 
cry: the motion soon becomes so 
quick that the singer is obliged to 
pronounce two syllables in one bend, 
and, as the rapidity of the latter in- 
creases, to unite the two syllables in 
one, so that one soon hears a wild cry 
of Tl and l<ih t in which the form of 
the belief La-ilah-iUah-lah is dis- 
solved. The quicker the motion in 
three-quarter time, the greater the 
fury of the movement, which con- 
tinues in a dance of orgies, for which 
no small power of lungs is required. 
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During this bellowing chorus 2 
singers with melodious voice sing 
passages out of the Borda (the cele- 
brated poem in praise of the prophet), 
or out of other poems in praise of 
the great Sheikh Abdul, Kadir G»- 
lan. or Seid Ahmed ltufai. This 
quiet music sounds like the chime of 
bells amidst the roaring of the winds 
and the thunderstorm. The signal 
of the highest degree of the quickest 
movement is when the Sheikh begins 
to stamp. They then all bend them- 
selves like pomessed ; one hernia but 
the single sound iah echoed forth 
from this whirlpool of swallowed 
syllables, which is now and then in- 
terrupted by an outcry of hnt When 
the movement goes backwards and 
forwards, they accentuate the sylla- 
bles in the following manner: LA f j 
Uk If t&l lah , the first and second, 
and the fourth and fifth, being pro- 
nounced with extraordinary rapidity, 
so that they can scarcely be heard ; 
the third and sixth, however, convey- 
ing the slowly and long-pronounced 
tone. If the movement is side- 
ways, the prayer is pronounced as an 
Iambic of 3 feet. LAil&kilUU lah. 
In the beginning, when it is sung 
slowly, the whole is easily intelli- 
gible, but, as it continues, it would 
be impossible to divine what this 
one-syllable howl can mean, had it | 
not been witnessed from the first, 
A few years back, at that part of the 
ceremony where the chorus, with 
the aims extended over each other’s 
shoulders, bow in three-quarter time 
backwards and forwards, or sideways, 
in and out, some other of the der- 
vishes used to perform the feats of 
incombustibility. They took red-hot 
iron in their mouths, allowed them- 
selves to be seised with burning 
hooks, and carried balls of fire in 
their hands, without a sound of pain 
or a trace of injury. This feat, how- 
ever, is now abandoned, but the other 
parts of the ceremony are performed 
as heretofore. Meantime the rapid 
power of the lungs, and the wild 
gurgling cry, increase with astonish- 


ing violence ; many fall down foam- 
ing with enthusiasm ; others are 
carried away swooning. Some cry, 
Ya Am / (Jehovah 1) others Jameded! 
(Oh, help !) whilst the anthem inter- 
mingles the silvery tones of *' Oh, 
Mediator! Oh, Moved! Oh, Physi- 
cian of souls 1 Oh! thou who wert 
chosen 1 Oh, Advocate at the Day- of 
Judgment, when men will exclaim. 
Oh, my sonl ! Oh, my soul 1 and 
when thou wilt say. Oh, my people ! 
my people 1” However raving the 
whole assembly appears, all of them, 
with the exception perhaps of two 
or three fanatics, are perfectly calm 
and self-possessed, and the whole 
ecstacy of the holy inspiration, like 
the miracle of the incombustibility, 
is a mere hoax, intended to make 
fools of the numerous visitors who 
flock to the convent. The alma 
which the European spectators give 
is entirely gratuitous, and is never 
demanded of a Moslem. It would be 
a great mistake, therefore, to suppose 
that the whole hoax was originally 
calculated to attract alms from the 
spectators,— it may rather be attri- 
buted to the piety of the females who 
place themselves in crowds behind 
the wired galleries, not so much in 
order to witness the miracle of the 
unburnt hands, but that of the un- 
conquerable lungs. These orgies are 
entirely different from that of the 
Mevlevi dervishes in spirit, meaning, 
and character. In the same manner 
as the dance of the spheres in the 
Samothracian mysteries has been pre- 
served to our days in the slow circle 
dance of the Mevlevis, in which each 
dervish moves round himself as a 
central point, and all move together 
round the sheikh who stands ip the 
middle, so may we distinguish in the 
violent simultaneous movement back- 
wards and forwards, and sideways, 
of the Rufai dervishes, the ancient 
•w/uf, 1. e. the Persian dance of 
the Tbesmophorians. All the repre- 
sentations oif Athene us and Pollux 
respecting them accord perfectly 
with the above description. The 
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dancers sank down forwards, then 
raised themselves up again, repre- 
senting the motion of the ox sinking 
and rising under its burthen. 

The B uryimj-g rounds at Skutari are 
the largest, the most beautiful, and 
the most justly celebrated of auy in 
the capital of the Ottoman empire. 
The soil of Skutari is considered the 
consecrated ground of Asia, whence 
the founder of the Ottoman dynasty 
sprang, and, spreading his doctrine 
with the sword, marched onwards to 
Europe: on this account these groves 
of tombs are richer in beautiful 
monuments of illustrious and dis- 
tinguished men than any of the 
cemeteries of Constantinople or its 
adjoining villages. One tomb in the 
midst of the crowd always attracts the 
attention of the traveller. A canopy 
resting on 6 columns marks the 
resting-place of Saltan Mahmoudi 
favourite horse. If an accurate cen- 
sus of the Turkish population could 
be obtained, it would probably be 
found not to exceed the 80th part of 
the tenants of this single cemetery. 

v. Bulgarin. — At the distance of an 
hour behind Skutari, in a straight 
line towards the E., rises in a gra- 
dual slope the mountain of Bulgurlu, 
from the summit of which the tra- 
veller enjoys the most extensive pros- 
pect over both the banks of the Bos- 

E horns and the Sea of Marmora, em- 
racing the city and all its suburbs. 
Of all the spots on the Bosphorus, 
Bnlgurlu is the most frequented by 
the Turkish, Greek, Perote, and 
European ladies. We have already 
described the objects most worthy of 
observation on the European side of 
the Bosphorus, viz. the walks to the 
valleys of the sweet waters at the 
end of the harbour, to the plane-trees 
and lime -groves of Iuhia behind 
Beshiktash ; the view from SJteiMhler, 
i. e. the height immediately above 
the Castle of Kumili ; the walk to the 
meadow at Buyukdereh, and to the 
great reservoirs and the aqueducts of 
Baghdskeh K6L, Belgrade , and Burgas. 
We have also described, on the 


Asiatic side, the walks to the beau- 
tiful valleys of Hunkiar Skeiessi and 
Goksu, to the romantic vale of Ak- 
haha, and to the Genoese Castle ; the 
magnificent prospect from theGiant’s 
Mountain near the mouth, and from 
Kandilli in the middle of the Bos- 
phorus. But all these valleys and 
mountains are inferior to Bulgurlu, 
which uuites with the loveliest view 
over land and tea the advantage, so 
highly appreciated by Easterns, of the 
most excellent water. Two village^ 
near the summit of Bulguriu, tear 
the name of Great and Small Tsham- 
/i/Vi, a corruption of the ancient 
name of the mountain Damatrys ac- 
cording to some, but more probably 
derived from the Turkish word for a 
pine-tree, some of that species of 
wood being still to be found in the 
neighbourhood. One may easily con- 
ceive that the Byzantine emperors 
did not appreciate less than the Otto- 
mans the advantages of the view 
and the water which this mountain, 
situated in sight of the seven-hilled 
city, enjoys over every other. Hence 
the emperors Tiberius and Maori tins 
erected the palaces of Damatrys. 
They were hunting-palaces, which 
served as resting-places for the em- 
perors when hunting in the neigh- 
bourhood, or ns the first or last 
night-ouarters, whenever they com- 
menced or concluded an Asiatic 
journey. The situation of Bulgurlu 
is more adapted for a telegraphic sta- 
tion than any of the mountains in 
the neigh boumood of Constantinople ; 
the last station, however, of the tele- 
graph, which was discovered by Leo 
the Philosopher, in the time of the 
Emperor Tneophilus, was not here, 
but on the lighthouse of the Great 
Palace, very near the site of the light- 
house erected on the sea-wall of the 
city for the vesselsentering from the 
Sea of Marmora. The telegraph has 
been extolled as an invention of our 
century ; but the honour of this dis- 
covery belongs to Leo the Philoso- 
pher, who, in the reign of Theophilus, 
by means of docks, which at night 
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showed the figures illuminated, had 
organised a telegraphic line from the 
Saraeenie limits of Cilicia to the 
capital. There were not more than 
8 stations from Tarsus to Constan- 
tinople, viz. CW«, the castle near 
Tarsus, the heights of Argcas, I tamos, 
jBgylos, Mama*, JCyriros , Mokilot , and 
the last on the summit of the holy 
AumtUiog, which corresponded directly 
with the watch-tower on the light- 
house of the Great Palace. 

One of the Ottoman sultaus, Ma- 
homed IV., built the still existing 
8erai and the Cupola over the spring 
of Djambdja, the best and purest 
of all the springs in the neighbour- 
hood of Constantinople. 

to. Chalcedon or Cadi KVi. — Be- 
tween Skutari and Cadi Koi, the an- 
cientChaleedon, lies the plain of Tug- 
kamjHar Meidcm, i. e. the Square of the 
Falconers, which is the rendezvous 
of the troops departing from Con- 
stantinople for an Asiatic campaign. 
It corresponds therefore with Daoud. 
Pasha on the European side, where 
the army assembles for a campaign 
in Rumelia. In the bottom of the 
small bay, the l. side of which runs 
out into the point of Cadi Koi, is the 
garden of Haidar Pasha, a beautiful 
plantain grove with a shady foun- 
tain. In very ancient times this 
fountain was called the spring of 
Hermagoras. Cadi Koi, the Village 
of the Judge, stands on the site of 
the ancient Chalcedon, whose splen- 
dour is at present no longer to be 
traced in the ruins, but only in the 
history of the oracles and councils. 
The answer is well known which 
the oracle gave to the builders of 
Byzantium, when the latter applied 
for the decision of the gods. 4 ‘ Oppa - 
nUtoth* blind” was the reply, t. «. 
on the peninsula opposite Chalcedon, 
whose founders must have been 
blind to neglect the great advan- 
tages presented by the splendid 
harbour of the Golden Horn, when 
they founded Chalcedon 7 years be- 
fore. This council of the oracle 
is ascribed to the Persian satrap 


Megabytes, whose words, as he 
governed in the name of the great 
King of Kings, might well pass for 
oracles. The manner in which Chal- 
cedon was taken by a stratagem after 
a long siege is related by Polynnus. 
As the Persian army did but little 
damage to the town, the besieged as 
well as the besiegers kept quiet ; the 
former really so, the latter only ap- 
parently. From the height, which is 
distant 15 stadia, or about half an 
hour, which at that time was called 
Ap Aa ti o t, the Persians dug a subter- 
ranean passage under the town; when 
they came to the roots of the olive- 
trees in the market they .stopped 
mining, waited for the night^ opened 
the passage, mounted to the market- 
place, and obtained possession of the 
town, whose walls were in vain 
(guarded on the outside by the be- 
sieged. This most ancient eastern 
stratagem of mining was imitated by 
the Turks at the siege of Vienna, 
but neither on so large a scale nor 
with such success, inasmuch as they 
advanced under ground only 3 
stadia, when, being heard by the 
bakers, they were attacked and driven 
back. That the ancient Persians 
brought the art of mining to great 
perfection before any other people, 
may be concluded from their ancient 
system of subterranean aqueducts, 
to which they were driven from the 
earliest time for the cultivation of 
their arid oountry. The soil of Chal- 
cedon has been alternatelydevastated 
by the Hellenes, the Byzantines. 
Goths, Arabians, Persians, and 
Turks. In its suburb was the palace 
of Belisarins, of which the remains 
were employed in the structure of 
the mosque of Suleimanyeh. The 
furthermost point of land, on the 
westward side of which stands Cadi 
Koi, is called Molla bums, and, with 
the opposite one of Fanar bmnm, en- 
closes a spacious harbour formerly 
called the port of Eutropius. On 
the point of land of Fcmar baghjmm, 
the light-tower occupies the site of 
the ancient temple of Venae Marina. 
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The promontory of Aphrodite lay 
between that of Here (Kawak burun) 
and that of Poseidon (Box burun). 
These promontories were, in ancient 
times, crowned with temples. Be- 
yond Chalcedon we proceed to Pan- 
teichon, the villa of oelisartus, who, 
after being recalled by Justinian 
and superseded by Narses, here lived 
in the tranquil enjoyment of his 
wealth, the story of his wandering 
about in poverty being founded on 
the anecdote of Txetxes, a better 
grammarian than historian. In the 
neighbourhood of Panteichon, now 
called Pendik , is the great place of 
encampment for the Turkish armies, 
where the pilgrim caravans halt the 
first night after leaviug Skutari, 
whilst the slower marching armies 
encamp an hour and a half nearer 
Skutan, at Maltepeh. 

ThB PrIBCES* I8LAND8. 

The Prince** Islands, or the Dai- 
monnieoi Islands, may be visited in a 
day. They are 9 in number, and 
are called Prate, Antigone , Kalki, 
Plate, Oxeia, Pyti, Antirobidos, Nanidro , 
and Prinkipo. A steamer leaves 
the bridge on the Golden Horn 
every afternoon about 2 hours 
before sunset, and returns every 
morning, the distance being accom- 
plished in a little more than an hour 
and a half, and the charge being 
5 piastres. There are 2 good hotels 
at Prinkipo, whose charges are mo- 
derate, and they might be made the 
central point of exploring excursions 
amongst the islands. There is ex- 
cellent sea-bathing on their shores. 

Kalki derives its name from the 
ancient copper-mine. It is the most 
beautiful of the whole group. It has 
3 hills and 3 convents, dedicated to 
the Virgin, St. George, and the Tri- 
nity. One of these convents is now 
a college, in which ancient and mo- 
dern Greek are taught, with French, 
writing, and arithmetic, by a prin- 
cipal and 3 masters. The number 


of students is about 60 ; they are all 
Greeks, chiefly from Constantinople, 
but a few of them are from Odessa. 
It is a favourite resort of the lUyahs 
during the spring, and, uulike its 
desolate sister islands, Plate and 
Oxeia, has never served as a place of 
exile. 

Prinkipo, —On the south-western 

g oint of the island is the convent of 
t. George, commanding a most lovely 
view of the surrounding hills. Hence 
a romantic path leads through the 
whole island. On the side of it are 
2 beautiful fountains. As Belgrade, 
in the second half of May, is the pap 
radise of the Armenians, so Prinkipo, 
in the first half of the month, is the 
paradise of the Greeks. In both 
places their amusements are shared 
and participated in by the Pranks, 
more nearly allied to them in the 
character of their minds than the 
Turks. Those who have never en- 
joyed this festival during the lovely 
evenings and mornings of spring 
can form no idea of the reality from 
the most glowing description of such 
scenes. Nor can a stranger form a 
conception of the mildness and purity 
of the air, unless he has first breathed 
it elsewhere in the southern scenes of 
the Mediterranean. Emperors and 
empresses have made Prinkipo their 
residence. 

The greatest spectacle of fallen 
greatness and vanished splendour 
witnessed by the Princes* Islands 
was in the first year of the ninth 
century, when Irene, the great em- 
press, the contemporary of Charle- 
magne and Harun A1 Rashid, driven 
from the throne, was banished to 
the convent which she had built at 
Prinkipo, not, certainly, for such a 
purpose. She was occupied in 
negotiating with the ambassador of 
Charlemagne the conditions of the 
great alliance between them, whereby 
the crowns of the East and West 
werq. to have been united on one 
head, when the patrician and chan- 
cellor of the empire, Nicephoros, 
burst into the palace, and at first 
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with friendly words required her 
to discover all the treasures of 
the crown, for which he pro- 
mised to make over the Eleuthe- 
rian palace as a widow’s residence. 
Hardly, however, had site sworn to 
him, by the sacred cross, not to 
conceal a single fraction, than he 
banished her to Prinkipo, in presence 
of the ambassador of Charlemagne. 
Conceiving her presence even here 
to be dangerous, he ordered her, a 
month afterwards, in the midst of 
November storms, to be transported 
to Lemnos. In August of the fol- 
lowing year she died there, and was 
buried in the convent of Prinkipo. 
The conquerors of Constantinople, 
who scattered the dust of the By- 
zantine emperors to the winds, and 
demolished their sarcophagi, spared 
the convent in the Princes v Islands, 
so that Irene's monument, of all the 
Byzantine emperors', alone remains 
on consecrated ground. 

Tm Hellespont (the Dar- 
danelles). 

Steamers make the passage from* 
Constantinople to Smyrna, a distance 
of 80 leagues, in 36 hoars, leaving 
Constantinople usually about 5 in 
the afternoon. They reach Gallipoli 
in 14 hoars. There sre few days of 
the week on which some steamer, 
whether English, French, Austrian, > 
or Turkish, does not sail from Con- 
stantinople. The most regular are 1 
the French and Austrian, which leave : 
Constantinople, the former on the 
ftth, 15th, and 35th of each month, 
and the latter on every Monday and 
Saturday. 

OcUUpoii, the Gsllipolis of ancient 
geography, is at the mouth of the 
Propontis, in a strait above 5 m. in 
breadth ; it is 25 m. from the Dar- 
danelles, 40 from the Isle of Mar- 
mora (frmous for its quarries of fine 
marble), 60 m. S. of Adrianople, and 
10$ S.W. of Constantinople: It is 
situated on a peninsula, and has 2 
harbours, N. and S., and frequently 


receives the imperial fleets: it is in 
fact one of the chief stations of the 
Capitan Pasha. In 1810 its population 
amounted to 15,000, but in 1815, in 
consequence of immigrations from 
other parts of Turkey, it had in- 
creased to little short of 80,000. The 
town was once fortified, but is now 
without walls, its only defence being 
“ a sorry square castle, with an old 
tower, doubtless that of Baiaaet." 
The town consists of miserablehouses 
and dirty streets. The bazars, how- 
ever, are extensive and well fur- 
nished. Few monuments of antiauity 
are in good preservation, but frag- 
ments of sculpture and architecture 
are seen iu every part of the town. 
Gallipoli, which is the see of a Greek 
bishop, was the first European town 
that fell into the hands of the Otto- 
mans, being taken by them nearly a 
century before the mil of Constanti- 
nople, A.D. 1357. The Emperor John 
PaJmologus, to comfort himself to r 
the loss of it, said, “he had only lost 
a Jar of wine and a sty for hogs," 
alluding to the magazines and cel- 
lars bout by Justinian, which highly 
deserve to be visited. Bajazet L, 
knowing the importance of the. poet 
for passing from Brousa to Adnao- 
ople, caused Gallipoli to be repaired 
in 1391, strengthening it with a huge 
tower, and made a good port for his 
galleys. On the 8. side of the city 
are some Tumuli, said to be the 
sepulchres of the ancient Thracian 
kings; and N. of the town are some 
undefined rains, supposed to be the 
remains of the ancient city. 

2 m. 8., on the Asiatic ride, is 
Lamoaki (Lampeecns), occupying a 
beautiful position amidst dives and 
vineyards, with a fine background of 
wooded mountains. Tbs present town, 
or rather village, is inconsiderable, 
and, with the exception of a hand- 
some moeque, often nothing worthy 
of notice. Lampsaeus was one of the 
towns given by Xerxes to Tbemia- 
todes; Magnesia was for his bread, 
Myras for nis meat, and this for hit 
wine. It had a good harbour, and 
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was estimated to be 170 stadia from Kalessi is the place properly called 
Abydos. On the European side, the Dardanelles. It is a miserable 
opposite the tongue of low laud on town of 2000 houses, on a flat point 
which Lamsaki stands, is the ./Egos- opposite to the European fort K hit id- 
potamos, called by the Turks the buhri is built on the side of a pro- 
/Cara-ocusn, The victory obtained ' jecting hill, and its castle is of less 
here by Lysander terminated the | importance than that of Clianak 
Peloponnesian war. The Hellespont Kalessi. The barrow of Hecuba, or ' 
is here 1} m. in width. On the Cynossenui, where the Athenians 
Asiatic side, and & few miles to the erected a trophy after their victory 
N*. is the mouth of the Grauicus, now towards the end of the Peloponnesian 
called the Demotiko , on whose hanks war (Thucydides, viii,), is close to the 
Alexander the Great gained a signal European castle. The chief infaua- 
victory over the Persians. bitants of the town on the Asiatic 

Below this are the mouths of the side are Jews, who trade in the wine 
Practius (now Jfussa koi-su) and produced in the neighbouring vine- 
the river of Percote (Burghassu). yards. A considerable stream, sup* 
For several miles the channel now posed to be the lthodius, washes the 
preserves a nearly uniform width,aud western suburbs; it is crossed, not 
the banks on either side, cultivated far from the castle, by m wooden 
with corn intermixed with viueyards, bridge. 

with hedge-rows, and frequent vil- These castles were Iona supposed 
luges, present a succession of beau- to occupy the sites of Sestns and 
tiful scenery, more rich, however, Abydos; but this was manifestly a 
than romantic, and closely resem- mistake. N.E. of Chanak-kalessi 
bling, as Mr. Hobhouse says, the the Hellespont forms a long bay, 3 or 
banks of the Menai, in Wales. A 4 m. across, terminating in a low 
rocky strand, or mole, in the nar- point of land called Nagara Bnntu, 
rowest part, preserves the name of or Pesquies Point This is the spot 
GaziUr Iskclcssi , the Victors' Har- fixed upon as the site of Abydos. A 
hour, in memory of the landing of fort has been raised near the point of 
the first Ottoman invaders. 2 or land. 

3 m. further is a hill crowned with The Thracian side of the strait 
a scanty ruin, called Zemenic, the immediately opposite to NagaraPoint 
s ancient Choiridocastron (Pig’s Fort), Mr. Hobhouse says, “ is a strip of 

where the standard of Suleiman, the stony shore projecting from between 
son of Orkhan, was first planted 2 high clifis; and to this spot it 
on the Thracian shore. Below this seems, the European extremity of 
is the bay. of Ak-bashi-liman, “ rea- Xerxes’ bridges must have been ap- 
sonably conjectured to be the ancient plied ; for the height of the neign- 
port of Sestos,” and further down, a bouring cliffs would have prevented 
deep inlet called Koilia, and the bay the Persian monarch from adjusting 
of Maito (Madytus). About l£ m. them to any other position. There 
below the western point of that bay is certainly some ground to believe 
are the famous Castles of the this to have been the exact shore, 
Dardanelles, which give name to called, from that circumstance, Apo- 
the strait. “ The castles, Churn tk- bathra , since there is, within any pro- 
kalessi, or Sultanieh-k«lessi y ou the bable distance, no other flat land on 
Asiatic side, and Khilid-buhri, or the Thracian side, except at the bot- 
Kelidbahar (the lock of the sea), on tom of deep bays, the choice of which 
the European shore, are called by the would have doubled the width of the 
Turks Boghaz-hissarleri, and by the passage. Here the strait appeared 
Franks the Old Castles of Anatolia to us to be narrower than in any other 
and Roumelia. The town of Chanak part, although to those on board our 
Turkey. h 
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frigate, who mightbe supposed skilled 
in judging of distances, it nowhere 
seemed to be less than a mile across : 
the ancient measurements, however, 
give only 7 stadia, or 875 paces. 
Sestos was not opposite to the Asiatic 
town, nor was the Hellespont in 
this place called the Straits of Sestos 
and Abydos, but the Straits of Aby- 
dos. Sestos was so much nearer the 
Propontis than the other town, that 
the posts of the two places were 
30 stadia, more than 31 m., from each 
other, like bridges were on the Pro- 
pontie side of Abydos, but on the 
opposite quarter of Sestos ; that is to 
say, they were on the coasts between 
the two cities, but nearer to the first 
than to the last: and supposing the 
few ruins before mentioned, about a 
mile from Nagara, to belong to Aby- 
dos, that point answers sufficiently to 
the spot on the Asiatic coast to which 
thepontoons were affixed.’* 

Tikis part of the Dardanelles is 
likewise memorable as the place 
where the army of Alexander, under 
Parmenio, crossed from Europe to 
Asia. Here the Ottoman crescent 
was first planted in Europe by Sulei- 
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man, son of Orkhan, a. d. 13G0. 
Here Lcander used to swim across to 
visit Hero. The same feat was also 
performed by Lord Byron in 1 hour 
and 10 minutes. 

The mouth of the strait is 5} m. 
across, accordion to Tournefort. It 
is defended by the new castles built 
bv Mahomed IV. iu 1650, to secure 
his fleet from the insults of the 
Venetians, who used to come and 
attack it in sight of the old castles. 
44 The waters that pais through this 
canal/* he adds, 44 are as rapid as if 
they flowed beneath a bridge : when 
the north wind: blows no ship can 
enter; but when it ifl tooth you 
hardly perceive any current at all.** 
The strait at Cape Berbieri has the 
appearance of beingnarrower than at 
the Dardanelles. The castle on the 
Asiatic side stands within the cele- 
brated harbour formed by the Rhetian 
and Sigean promontories, where it is 
asserted that the Greek fleet was 
drawn on shore during the Trojan 
war. The Sigean promontory, now 
called Cape Janissary, is covered with 
windmills. 
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SECTION II. 

EUROPEAN TURKEY. 

THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES: BULGARIA: 
RUMELIA: BOSNIA, TURKISH CROATIA, HERZEGOVINA: 
MONTENEGRO. 

BOUT* PAG* 

5 d. Varna to Constantinople, 

by Burgas .... 143 

6. Widin to Galats, by Crajova 

and Bucharest • . . 144 

7. Turnul Severinul to Bucha- 
rest 144 

8. Bucharest to Jassy , by Foc- 

shan and Bacow • • . 148 

9. Belgrade to Travnik, by 

Zvornik and Tuxla . • 149 

10. Travnik to Bosna Send . 151 
^1. Bosna Serai to Mostar . . 152 

12. Mostar to Ragusa . . • 152 

13. Ragusa to Cattaro and Mon- 
tenegro 153 

14. Constantinople to Salonica « 153 

Special Introductory Information. 

THE DANUBIAN PRI NCI PALITIE& 

/ 1. WaJlacJiia and Moldavia, 

Though these two provinces have distinct local governments, they are, 
nevertheless, best noticed together, as the history, language, manners and 
customs of their inhabitants are nearly identical. Their united population 
is estimated at 4 millions. They are mainly descended — though with a 
strong infusion of Italian blood from the numerous Roman colonms planted 
in Dacia — from the ancient Dacians, to whom, as represented on Trajan's 
column at Rome, the modem Wallach peasants bear a considerable resem- 
blance both in features and costume. The Wallachiana call themselves 
Roumomi , or Romans, in their own language, a dialect of Latin, though 
' spotted with foreign terms. Wallach or Mah is a Slavonic word, signifying 
a Roman or Italian, and is akin to the epithet of Welsh or Velsh given by 
the Anglo-Saxons to the Romanized provincials of Britain, ana by the 
Germans to the Italians. Hence it will be seen that— unlike the Slavonian 
subjects of Turkey — the Wallachians and Moldavians have no community 
of race or language with the Russians, with whom their only bond of union 
is the Greek raith, which they profess in common. There is a large Wal* 
lachian population in Austria, in Hungary and Transylvania, and in the 
Russian province of Bessarabia, separated from Moldavia by the river 
Pruth. 

si 
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1. Constantinople to Belgrade,' 

by Adrianople , Philippo- 
polis , Sophia, and Rissa . 130 

2. Constantinople to Bucharest, 

by Selivria, Shumla, and 
Rustschuk 135 

3. Bucharest to Rothenthurm 

and Hermanstadt . • 137 

4. Belgrade to Constantinople 

by the Danube, by Silts- 
tria, Brailow, Qalatz, and 
Varna — the Dobrudscha . 138 

5. Widin to Varna, by Loftsha, 

Tirnova, and Shumla • 142 
5a. Rustschuk to Kirk-klisie, 

by Tirnova .... 143 
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Since the conquest of Dacia by Trajan, the country now forming the 
principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia has never ceased to be under 
foreign dominion. It was alternately possessed by the Byzantine emperors 
and by various northern barliarians, uutil it was overrun in the 15th century 
by the Ottomans, to whom it has since been tributary. For a long period 
the Porte nominated the governors (called Hbepodura) of these principalities 
from among the Greeks of the Phattar; but lately they have been chosen 
from among the native Itognnta or nobles. The provisions of the treaty of 
Adrianople in 1829 placed Wallachia and Moklavia under the protectorate 
of Russia; the Turks were thenceforth to have little or no voice in the 
internal administration of the provinces, which has been virtually organized 
and carried on under Russian direction. 

The greater portion of Wallachia and Moldavia consists of a vast plain, 
which, if fully cultivated, and under a good government, might become 
one of the chief granaries of Europe. Great quantities of corn are annually 
exported from the ports of Galats and Ibraila. Timber and cattle are also 
articles of commerce. 

2 . Servia. 

The modern principality of Servia comprises portions of the ancient 
Mania and Ulyricum. In the middle ages it formed an independent kingdom, 
the dominions of which extended also over parts of Bosnia, Bulgaria, and 
Albania. It was oonquered by the Turks at the end of the 14th century ; 
but early in the present century a successful revolt broke out, and, after 
several years of savage warfare, the Servians, under the successive leader- 
ship of two native chiefs, Czerni-George and Milosch Obreno witch, succeeded 
in virtually regaining their independence. The Turks still garrison 
Belgrade and a few minor fortresses; but nothing is left theni beyond 
this military occupation and a small annual tribute as an acknowledgment 
of the supremacy of the Porte. The Servians regulate their own internal 
administration, under their native prince, Alexander, a son of Czerni- 
George. The population of the principality is reckoned to amount to 
about one million — all Christians of the Greek Church, and of that widely- 
spread Slavonian race with which the most part of Eastern Europe is 
peopled. The Servian language is the most refined of the Southern 
Slavonian dialects, and their popular poetry ranks high in Slavonian litera- 
ture. The best authority on all matters connected with Servia is the 
learned work of Professor Ranke, translated from the German into English 
by Mrs. Kerr. 

Bosnia, Turkish Croatia, Herzegovina. 

Bosnia, the moat westerly Eyalct (province of a Governor-General) of 
European Turkey, comprises Bosnia Proper, that part of Croatia which 
belongs to the Porte, and the province of Herzegovina, so called from the 
title of Herzog (Duke) having been borne by its princes before the Otto- 
man conquest. The population of the whole eyalet is estimated at some- 
what above a million, of which number about one-half has embraced 
Mahommedanism at various epochs since the Turkish conquest, while the 
remaining moiety is nearly equally divided between the Greek and the 
Latin Churches. They are all of the Slavonic race, and speak a dialect of 
the Slavonic language. The native Bosniac chieftains, though, like the 
neighbouring Albanian chieftains, they have mostly adopted the Moslem 
creed for the take of preserving their lands and political superiority, still 
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yield but an unwilling obedience to the Ottoman Porte, and. are frequently 
in partial rebellion against the supreme government, or engaged in intes- 
tine warfare with each other. Bosnia was anciently included m Panuonia, 
and was afterwards dependent on Hungary. It was dually annexed to the 
Ottoman empire by Solymun the Magnificent. Tratnik is the rcsidcuce of 
the Governor-General (a Pasha), but Jivsna-Scrui is the capital of the 
province. 

Mouteneyi'o. 

Montenegro, or the JUtck Mountain, is the Italian translation of 
Tzertvtgora, the name by which its inhabitants call the wild rid£e 
of hills near the Gulf of Cattaro and Lake of Scutari, in Albania, in 
which they and their ancestors, once a portion of the mediaeval king- 
dom of Servia, have maintained now for four centuries a rude and savage 
independence, though nominally vassals of the Porte. The territory 
of Montenegro comprises about 300 square miles, and a population of 
100,000, of whom about 20,000 arc capable of bearing arms m defence of 
their native hills, and in forays against the Moslems of Bosnia and Albania. 
They arc all, like their kindred Servians, Slavonians of the Greek Church ; 
and their dialect differs but little from that now spoken in Servia. Their 
government resembles that of one of the old Highland clans in Scotland, 
being vested in & hereditary chieftain, called Vlariika (i. e. Duke , or leader), 
assisted by a council of elders. For the last two centuries the dignity of 
Vladika has been hereditary in the family of Petrovich, and, until the death 
in 1851 of the late Vladika, it was coupled with that of metropolitan bishop, 
so that the succession was usually from uncle to nephew. The present 
Vladika, Daniel, or Danilo, declines however to take orders, and the 
bishopric has been conferred on another member of his family. The 
capital of Montenegro is Tzetinie or Cettupze, a mountain village about 5 hours* 
journey from the Austrian seaport of Cattaro. The Vladika receives an 
annual pension of about 50001. from the Emperor of Russia, and this sub- 
sidy forms the chief portion of his royal revenues. A full account of this 
singular community will be found m Sir G. Wilkinson’s Dalmatia and 
Montenegro. 

Bulgaria . 

Bulgaria, anciently Aloes ia Inferior , is the great province which extends 
eastward from Servia to the Black Sea, and is bounded on the N. by the 
Danube and on the S. by the Balkan. Its population is variously estimated, 
and probably does not fall far short of 3 millions. It is to be observed that 
the Christian Slavonians in Thrace and Macedonia, to the S. of the Balkan, 
generally speak the Bulgarian dialect, and 'are called Bulgarians. A con- 
siderable population of Ottoman Turks is found in all the chief towns of 
Bulgaria; but the Bulgarians themselves are mainly Christians of the 
Greek Church, and, though originally of Tartar extraction, have now 
become amalgamated in customs and language with the neighbouring 
Slavonic tribes, and may be considered for all practical purposes as 
Slavonians. The climate of Bulgaria is temperate, and its soil generally 
fertile. Bulgaria is divided into 3 eyalets, or which Rustschuk, Widin, 
and Nissa are the several seats of government The military traveller 
in European Turkey may be referred to the accounts of Russo-Turkish 
Campaigns in 1808 by Valeutini, and in 1828-29 by Col. Chesney and Major 
von Moltke. The Balkan mountains are described in Rtes. 1 and 5. 
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‘ Thrace. 

The ancient province of Thrace, since its conquest by the Turks, has 
usually been included in Rounielia or Kumili, the general name given by 
them to the southern provinces of their European dominions on the main- 
land. But Alhania, Thessaly, and Macedonia, where the majority of the 
population is Greek in those great elements of nationality, blood, religion, 
and language, are described in the Handiiook for Greece. Thrace Proper, 
including Constantinople, must contain a population not very far short of 
two millions. Probably one-half of this number are Ottoman Turks, and 
the remainder is composed of Greek and Slavonian Christians in nearly 
equal proportions, with at least 200,000 Jews, Armenians, and Franks. But 
statistics of this kind are little more than guess-work in Turkey. Thrace, 
independently of Constantinople, which is under a separate administration, 
forms one eymlet, called by the Turks Tshirmen, or, from its capital town. 


ROUTE 1. 

Const a ntinolpe to Belgrade, 
by Adrianople, Philippopolis, 
Sophia, and Nima.— The Bal- 
kan. 

This route lies over the chain of: 
the Emineh Dagh, the Hmmus, or, 
Balkan mountains, the great military 
barrier of Turkey, in which there are 
2 chief passes, the one leading toSem- 
lin in Hungary, the other to Rothen- 
thurm in Transylvania. The former 
of these journeys, through the defiles 
of Tatar Baiaaijik, has been per- 
formed in 6 days by couriers riding 
day and night, and in 12 days by 
ordinary travellers, including one 
spent at Adrianople, and another at 
Nima. The traveller requires 6 
homes for himself, baggage, and 
tatar. They are regularly changed 
at the post-stations, which occur at 
every 12 or 18 English m. The 
entire expense of the journey, with 
this number of hones, will hardly 
exceed 2 5L t including every charge 
on the road, and a ba kshish of 2/. 

A Turkish shawl, sash, woollen 
overalls, leather trowsers, and two 
or three large cloaks, will be found 
convenient clothing, except in winter, 
when the M shaggy capote” it almost 
indispenmble in the snowy passes of 


the Balkan. A pair of pistols worn 
in a belt may be advisable, rather in 
conformity with custom than for 
use. The baggage should be ar- 
ranged in 2 portmanteaus, or in 2 
Turkish leathern panniers, or in 
ban, expressly made for travelling 
(knourij), which are balanced on 
either side of the luggtge-horse’s 
back. 

Money . — From Stambul to Semi in 
Turkish silver is the best travelling 
money. Bank-notes, or sequins, 
should be taken for the journey 
through Hungary, as there is no 
banker at Semlin, and none of the 
London bankers have any corre- 
spondent nearer than Vienna. The 
best way of paying the tatar the 
sum agreed upon will be, to pay £ at 
Adrianople, { at Nissa, and the rest 
at Belgrade, at which place, and not 
sooner, the bakshish, if deserved, 
should be given, with a written certi- 
ficate of good conduct 

Distance . — From Constantinople to 
Belgrade Is 627 Eoglish m. The 
tatars perform the journey in 7 days: 
and Mr. Layard in 1842 accomplished 
it in the wonderfully short time of 5 
days, to the no small admiration of the 
Turks. The present route is calcu- 
lated for IS days, including 2 days* 
rest; but it would be desirable to 
devote even a longer period to the 
journey, especially in summer. 
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Kutchuk Tchekmcdvch 
Buyuk Tchekmedyeh . 
Selivria • 

Tshorlu . 

Luley Burgas 
Eski Baba 
Adrianople 
Mustafa Pasha 
liirmanli 
Papaslu • 

Philippopolis 
Tatar Bazaar jik 
Sophia • 

Nissa • 

Alexinitsa 


Jagodina 

Belgrade 


Total 


lire. 

5 

. 3 
. 6 
. 8 
• 10 

• 5 
. 9 
. 6 

• 8 
. 14 
. 4 
• 13 
. 13 
. 15 
. 2 
. 7 
. 15 
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Kutchuk Tchekmedyeh , or the Little 
Bridge , 5 hoars. This place and the 
next derive their names from their 
•tone causeways. The road to Adri- 
anople, as far as Selivria, commands 
fine views of the Propontis. These 
villages are generally unhealthy from 
malaria. 


Buyuk Tchekmedyeh , or the Great 
Bridge , 3 hours. Here a creek runs 
inland from the sea, and is connected 
with a series of ponds extending 
nearly to the Euxine. The heights 
behind form a strong position for the 
defence of Constantinople. 

Here the aged veteran Belisarius 
made a stand near the village Chettos, 
to protect the capital from tne inroad 
of the Bulgarians under Zabergan. 
Though he could muster but 300 tried 
soldiers and a herd of raw recruits, by 
fortifying a camp upon these heights, 
with ditcn and ramparts, and by skil- 
ftdly posting his small band— he de- 
feated the barbarians in a pitched 
battle, which compelled them to 
relinquish their enterprise, a.d. 55?, 
and saved Constantinople from rapine. 
It is the Torres Vedras of Stambul. 

Selivria , the ancient Selymbria, 
6 hours, a town on the Sea of Mar- 
mora, possessing an old castle worth 
visiting. The khan is small but 
clean. On this day's journey there are 


fine sea-views, with Mount Olympus 
in the distance, across the Propontis. 

Tshorlu, 8 hours, a curious old 
town, one of the first taken by the 
Turks in Europe. 

Luleh Burghas, 10 hours, so called 
from the manufhcture of pipe-bowls, 
in Turkish Infch. burgas being a cor- 
ruption of the Greek word a 

tower. The gilded clay cups, ink- 
stands, and other utensils made 
here, besides pipe-bowls, are pretty, 
and may be purchased for a trifle 

Eski Baba, 5 hours : good accom- 
modation may be obtained here at a 
Greek's house. 

Adriamople, 9 hours, called 
Edreneh by the Turks. The khan 
at Adrianople is large and very dirty ; 
a clean room, however, may be pro- 
cured by means of bakshish to the 
Khanji or innkeeper. An hotel 
according to European customs has 
of late been opened, but it can 
scaroely be considered preferable to 
the old khan. Adrianople, the first 
European capital of tne Turkish 
Empire, stands at the confluence of 
the Tundsha and Arda with the 
Hebrus, now called the Maritxa, on 
the E. bank of the former river. 
It wears at the present day an ap- 
pearance of desolation, and reminds 
the traveller of Pisa and Fer- 
rara, and other old Italian towns 
once populous, but now sadly shrunk 
within their former limits. The 
streets are grass-grown, and the 
houses apparently deserted. It is 
much changed since the time when 
it was the mvourite residence of the 
Padishah, but still retains the walls 
and towers of the Lower Empire. It 
is the residence of a British Consular 
Agent. The population of Adrianople 
is now estimated at about 1 00,000, of 
whom nearly one half are Turks, the 
remainder being about equally divided 
between Greeks and Bulgarians, with 
a few Jews and Armenians. 

The Mosque of Selim, and the Ba- 
ear of Ali Pasha, are the pride of 
Adrianople, and merit the attention 
of every traveller. In the former, 3 
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spiral staircases, winding round each 
other separately, conduct to the 3 dif- 
ferent galleries of the minarets, to the 
highest of which the ascent is by 377 
steps. The minarets arc 4 in number. 
Anted, and exceedingly elegant The 
floor of the mosque itself is covered 
with carpets, and from the ceiling of 
the immense dome many lamps and 
ostrich eggs are suspended. There 
are several recesses, similar to the 
side-chapels in large cathedrals. On 
the walls of the building are inscrip- 
tions in Turkish characters. On one 
side is an elevated chair, or pulpit 
to which a narrow and steep flight 
of steps asoends. In the centre is a 
spring, surrounded by a circular 
screen. The number of windows in 
the mosque is stated to be 999. Its 
exterior court is paved with large 
slabs of marble: and the antique 
columns of the cloisters, of various 
orders and dimensions, are all of the 
most oostly materials, being either 
Veide Antioo, Egyptian granite, or 
Cipolino marble. The Bazar of Ali 
Bozha is a brick building, vaulted 
with arches, composed or alternate 
red and white bricks. The entrance 
is by a gate at each end, and 4 lateral 
ones, and its length is 300 paces. 
The coup dtesil offered by the entire' 
length of this bazar is more strik- 
ing than anything at the Beses- 
tems at Constantinople. It is al- 
lotted to the more precious com- 
modities, such as Jewellery, shawls, 
muslins, he. 

Adrianople was built by the Em- 
peror Hadrian ; and when Amurath I. 
subdued in 1330 the whole province of 
Thraee, ftom the Hellespont to Mount 
Hmmns, it was chosen for the royal 
•eat of his government and religion 
lu Europe. After the taking of 
Constantinople, in 1433, though k 
lost Its rank as a capital, Adrian- 
ople was frequently chosen as the 
seat of government by succeeding 
Sultans, and was the favourite resi- 
dence of Ahmed HI., Mahomed IV., 
and Mustafk. The two latter were 
so fond of it, that they wholly 


abandoned Constantinople— a caprice 
which exasperated the Janissaries, 
and caused the rebellions which de- 
posed them. It subsequently became 
the chief town of an extensive and 
important Pashalik, and is now the 
scat of government of the Eydctot 
Thrace. The Russians under Dic- 
bitsch, in September, 1829, here com- 
pelled the Sultan to sign the Treat}/ 
of Adriano pie, by a trick, at the 
time wheu the Russian force bad 
been reduced by war and disease to 
13 y 000 men, who had the impudence 
to threaten Constantinople, a city of 
500,000 in front, with Adrianople 
with 80,000 in its rear; and although 
the Sultan might at the moment have 
annihilated his enemy— who left be- 
hind 5900 dead in Adrianople alone 
—the fraud succeeded; the Sultan 
bowed his neck to the yoke, and 
the Czar triumphed, at a moment 
when the Pasha of Soodra, with a 
fresh end intact army of 30,000 
Arnauts, was within three daytf 
march of Adrianople. 

Adrianople has a water communi- 
cation down the Maritza river, navi- 

C ! for flat boats all the year, and 
October to June for shiplaunehes, 
to Eno$, a flourishing port on the N. 
shore of the Archipelago, 3 days* 
march from Adrianople. It stands on 
a rocky isthmus, and retains an old 
castle of the Genoese. The inhabit- 
ants are chiefly Grades. Here 
resides a British nereoud 
It was at the junction of the 3 
rivers, the Tundsha, the Arda, and 
the Hebrus, that, according to the 
legend, Orestes purified himself ftom 
t he contamination of the murder of 
his mother: and a town, erected 
in commemoration of that event, 
bore his name, and is mentioned 
by Bysantine authors. 

The road now pastes along the 
Maritza, and the views as far as 
Hirmanli are picturesque and varied 
in the highest degree. 

Mustafa Pasha, 6 hours. The ac- 
commodation here is a bench in un 
open shed, which is the only attempt 
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at a kafcncian, or coffee-house, in the 
village. 

Hirmanli , 8 hoars; here there is 
a curious old khan. 

Papaslu , 14 hours, a village of 
little interest, where a night may be 
passed in the khan. 4 hours more 
of ordinary travelling will complete 
the journey across this vast plain, 
which stretches from Adrianople to 
Philippopolis. 

Philijipopolis , 4 hours, is 95 m. from 
Adrianople. It is a tolerably good 
town, situated onasmall islandformed 
by the Maritza, which here becomes 
navigable. It has a picturesque 
mosque and bazar. Before the earth- 
quake of 1818, by which it was 
almost destroyed, Philippopolis con- 
tained a population estimated at 
30,000 souls. When it was visited by 
Lady M. W. Montagu in 1717, she 
found in it a sect of Christians, calling 
themselves Paulines, which still 
exists as a branch of the Greek 
Church, the distinction being merely 
one of form and not of dogmas. An 
old ch. is pointed out where it is 
said that St. Paul preached. There 
are but few remains of antiquity at 
Philippopolis, and those few consist 
in fragments of sculpture, now pre- 
served in the court of the new ch. and 
portions of the ancient walls of the 
acropolis. The view from its summit 
well repays thetroubleof ascending it 

Tatar Bazaarjik, 13 hours. The 
khan contains one or two good 
rooms. Near this is the site of the 
ancient town of Bissapara, but it 
offers no attraction to the traveller. 

We now pass the Balkan , by the 
Trajan Gate, apparently one of the 
Pylse, or mountain gates, raised by 
the Romans as a defence against the 
incursions of the barbarous tribes 
from Dacia. The Balkan moun- 
tains separate Bulgaria from Rou- 
melia, extending from W. to E., 
in an undulating chain, varying in 
height from 5000 to 3000 feet, gradu- 
ally diminishing to the E., until they 
plunge abruptly into the Black Sea, 
at Cape Emineh. To the W. of the 


sources of the Yantra and Tundja 
their tops remain covered with snow 
as late as July. The natural saddles 
presenting passes leading over them 
do not generally exceed in height 
1800 feet. They arc almost through- 
out covered with thick woods on 
their tops and side6 ; and it is only 
in the valleys and gorges that masses 
of rock make their appearance. 
Along the foot of the chain runs a 
range of advanced hills, chiefly lime- 
stone, intersected by numerous gul- 
lies, and covered with a jungle-like 
brushwood, scarcely to be penetrated. 
The difficulty of the passage of the 
Balkan consists less in their absolute 
height than in the badness of the 
roads over them, and in the scarcity 
of road. The existing roads are 
merely rough bridle-paths ; and the 
passage of armies like that of the 
Russians in 1829 was effected by the 
labour of pioneers, in hewing ways 
through the forests : and this may be 
done m almost any direction by fol- 
lowing up the valleys and the horse- 
tracks over the summit levels, which 
occur every 3 or 4 m. The guns may 
require to be taken off their carriages 
ana laid on sledges formed of trunks 
of trees. In the middle of summer 
all the grass is burnt up. Cavalry 
must take forage; troops, 3 days' food. 

The view from the summit of the 
pass over the fertile plains of Bul- 
garia is fine. It is customary to 
take a couple of guards from Tatar 
Bazaanik, as there are sometimes 
brigands on the pass of the Bal- 
kan. An application to the Turk- 
ish authorities will obtain this se- 
curity against danger, and a small 
present may be given, although it is 
not indispensable. 

Sophia , the ancient Sardica, 13 
hours, situated in a large beautiful 
plain on the river Isca, and sur- 
rounded with distant mountains, pre- 
sents a most agreeable landscape. 
Lady M. W. Montagu calls it “ a 
very large and extremely populous 
city, and one of the most beautiful in 
the Turkish empire/' The hot baths 
h 3 
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here are famous for their medicinal the con vent- wall. There is also a 
qualities. Good accommodation for square tower which was occupied by 
travellers may be found in a private his son-in-law Milosh Ohilovich, who 
Greek house. assassiuated Sultan Murad at the 

The road now winds very pic- great tattle of Kossova. The fortified 
turesquely along the foot of Mount cloister of Manassta, which is pic* 
Tesovitch, one of the many spurs of turesque in the extreme, was built by 
the great chain of the llalkan. About the despot Stephan, son of Knez Lazar. 
I m. from Nissa the traveller is struck His palace is still extant amongst the 
with the sight of a tower composed ruins. A powder-mill for the supply 
of skulls, erected to commemorate a of the Servian army has been erected 
victory over the Serviaus by the near tlnnu in the rocky gullet. To 
Turks under Comurgi— visit these 2 convents the road 

** he. whose closing scene should lie left at the small town of 

Adorn'd the triumph of Eugene." Kill pri, from which Itavanitxa is about 

Nista, or Nisch, formerly Naissos, 6 m. distaut. A ride of 9 m, over the 
1 5 hours' hard riding from Sophia, was hills wil I bring the t reveller to Manas* 
once the capital of Servia (pop. 6000 and 6 more to the macadamized 
Turks besides Rayahs). It is situated ro *d near the village of Medvedya. 
in a fine plain on the river Nissava, Jagodinu, 7 hours’ hard riding : 
possessing a fruitful soil and a fine very good accommodation in a private 
climate. There is but little to inte- Servian house, 
rest the traveller at Nissa. The W. The road now passes through most 
suburb is occupied by gipsies. Nissa magnificent forest scenery in the vai- 
ls fismous as the birthplace of Con- Icy of the river Morava, alternately 
stantine the Great, a.d. 272. It was presenting the dense masses of Amen- 
taken by the Austrians 1737. After can woods, and, as near Hauan Pa- 
passing Rilkyn t ri>A M^b gm fn ed a u Ittuita and Semendria, the finest 
population begins to disappear, and Englishpark scenery. The first view 
to be replaced by Greek Christians, of the Danube on the heights above 
AUxinilza y 2 hours, a small town Semendria is very striking, 
within the frontier of the Servian Belgrade, 15 hours' hard riding, 
principality. The quarantine esta- The traveller will find here a very 
mishment ( Cdettanmua) is here. Eng- good khan and a large German hotel, 
lish travellers would do well to make The once celebrated fortress of Bel- 
this a sleeping-place, as they can be P^de is now only a picturesque ruin, 
most comfortably accommodated in The citadel, erected on a bold pro- 
i large new house built by the tatar mootory between the Save and the 
Bishto Prendrich, for the use of the Danube, is very formidable in a mili- 
Qneen's messengers. tary point of view, and. If properly 

The road now crosses the river repaired, might, with the fortifica- 
Moraoe, over the picturesque bridge tions on the low ground at the jnne- 
of Ravenatx — the only bridge, with tl °n of the rivers, defy the strongest 
the exception of those at Adrianople efforts of an enemy. This citadel, and 
and Ptillippopolis, upon the route a few other fortresses in Servia, are 
from Stambul to Belgrade. garrisoned by Turkish troops, in con- 

A ddtour of a few miles towards fortuity to treaty, but Servia is vir- 
the E. of the road will be amply re- tually independent At Belgrade the 
paid by a visit to the interesting old traveller discharges his tatar, and 
Servian monasteries of Havamilza and enters Christian Europe. Until re- 
Mancmia. The former was founded cently he had to perform quarantine 
by the hero of Servian history Knes *t Semlin, on the Austrian bank of 
Lazar, the ruins of whose castellated the Save ; but this has 'been done 
residence are still to be seen within with of late years. 
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ROUTE 2. 

Constantinople to Bucharest, 
by Selivria, Siiumla, Rukts- 

CHUK, AND OlUROKYO. 


Kutchuk Tchckmcdjeh . . 
Buyuk Tchekmcdjch . . . 

Selivria 

Tschorlu 

Burgas 

Haselbalem 

Kirk-klisie 

Hercelea 

Kannara 

Fachi 

Beyroilico 

Karnabad 

Dobralle 

Tschaly Kawak 

Dragoela . 

Shumla 

Tatsbekoi 

Razgrad 

Torlack 

Rustschftk. 

Ferry over the Danube to 

Giurgevo 

Tiza 

Kapoka 

Bucharest 


Hours. 

5 

3 

6 
8 

10 

G 

2 

4 
4 

4 

5 

5 
4 
4 
4 

4 

3 

6 

5 
7 

i 

’4 

4 


Total 11 1} 

For the first part of the route, as 
far as Burgas, see Route 1. At 
Burgas the direct road to Shumla 
and Bucharest branches off from the 
road to Adrianople and Belgrade. 

Haselbalem, 6 hours. Half-hour 
off the main road. Hence to the 
of Ineada on the Black Sea is a 


urney of 14 hours. 

Kirk-klisie (or the Forty Churches), 
2 hours. A large but miserable 
town, on a sloping ground near the 
base of the Balkan, famous for the 
manufkcture of a sweetmeat com- 
posed of the inspissated juice from 
boiled grapes, formed into rolls con- 
taining walnut-kernels. The trade 
of the town consists in this conserve, 
and in wine and corn. The road now 


penetrates further into the hilly coun- 
try, which is now well wooded. The 
inhabitants arc chiefly a mixed race 
of Bulgarians, Greeks, and Turks. 

Hercelea , 4 hours. 

Katntara, 4 hours. The road now 
lies through a very hilly and woody 
country. 

fachi, 4 hours. 

llet/milico , 5 hours. A wretched 
village, but the houses are clean. 
The beauty of the women here is 
remarkable. The road now proceeds 
over plains covered with underwood 
to 

Karnabad , 5 hours. The appear- 
ance of the town, with its minarets, is 
neat and pleasing. It contains about 
200 houst-s. The country around is 
well cultivated. After traversing the 
champaign of Karnabad we enter a 
mountainous region, and thence de- 
scend into another plain. 

Dobralle , 4 hours, rather out of the 
route. Thence we enter the Boghax , 
or narrowest passage of the Balkan. 
Nothing like Alpine scenery charac- 
terises the approach to Mount Hm* 
mus, and the range is nowhere con- 
spicuous for grandeur of sceneiy or 
great elevation. This defile is a hilly 
pass, full of woods of oak. In the 
midst of it the Kamishi Sm , a rapid 
river, is crossed. The scenery rather 
resembles that of Wales, where eveiy 
mountain is insular: here there is 
nothing of the towering of cliffs and 
summits one above another, which 
distinguishes the summits of the 
Alps and Pyrenees, the Caucasus and 
Lebanon. 

Tshaly Kavcak , 4 boors. A large 
scattered village below the defile, 
lying between 2 mountains. The 
scenery now becomes grander, and 
has more of an Alpine character, and 
there are several fine views from the 
opening of a narrow defile of the 
Balkan, as the road descends into a 
plain. 

Dragoela , 4 hours. A Bulgarian 
village. The increasing appearance 
of industry begins to strike the tra- 
veller. The rich plains are well 
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cultivated, and the mountains covered Torhtclt, 5 hours. A town or vil- 
with vineyards to tlicir summits. lage of considerable sise ; the land 
One hour before reaching Shumla around it is highly cultivated, 
the rood again crosses the Kamtshi JiusUchuk, 7 hours, .situated upon 
Su. the S. hank of the Ihiunbc, offers a 

Shumla, 4 hours. novel and striking appearance, with 

8hwnl<i, one of the strongest fort- its white chimneys, mosques, and 
ressesof Turkey, and a town of about minarets rising from amidst forests 
40,000 lnhab., chiefly Mussulman, lies of fruit-trees ; beyond it appears the 
at the E. foot of a group of hills, en- Danulic, S m. in width, hut its shores 
tirely separated from the Balkan by are low aud mean, and its cliannel 
the valleys of the Kamtshik, within filled with a number of shallows and 
• horseshoe-formed recess, whose islets, which, by dividing the cur- 
sides are steep precipitous walls of rent, diminish its grandeur, liust- 
rock, accessible only in one or two schfik is the principal town and the 
places. The summit of these cliffs is seat of government of the Eyalet 
a wide table-land, covered with brush of Silistna : it is fortified with ram- 
and underwood, intersected by narrow parts and a fosse with drawbridges, 
paths, beyond which there is no pass- The town has an extensive trade 
ing to the rL or L The town lies in with Vienna in cloth, indigo, corn, 
the hollow below, and the fortifi- aud wine. For an account of its 
cations crown the heights around, siege by the Russians the reader ie 
and ure of grant extent. Besides the referred to * Valentini.’ 
strongly-bastioned enceinte there are Ginroeco , £ hoar by the ferry, on 

numerous detached works, massive the Wallachian bank of the Danube ; 
barracks, and hospitals, built since a place which enjoys a considerable 
1830. The weakest point is towards commerce. It was originally the 
8traudischa to the N. The roads fortified bridge-head to Kustschuk, 
from Varna, Constantinople, Silis- until the treaty of Adrianople com- 
tria, and Rustschuk meet here. pelled the Turks to rtxe its works to 

Shumla was besieged by the the ground. From this place a car- 
Runians under Romansoff in 1774; ri age-road commences, but the tra- 
nnder Kaminski in 1810 ; and under veiling is slow, as the country is 
Diebitsch in 1828-39. In July, frequently inundated, and the roads 
1828, the Emperor Nicholas in per- deep in mud. 

son directed the attack, but with i'ua, 2£ hours, which retains in 
very unsuccessful results. The re- its name the only vestige of Tiasom. 
siatance of the Turks under Hussein Kapoka, 5} hours. 

Pasha to their invaders reflects The whole country from the Da- 

honour on their skill and courage. nube to Bucharest is little better 
ThuMekCi, 3 h. A Turkish village, than the steppes of Russia. As we 
Baxgrad, € h„ a considerable approach Bucharest we have a view 
town at the junction of 4 roads to of the snowy mountains of Transyl- 
Rustschuk, Shumla, and Silistna. vania. 

Two immense tnmnli are pasrad, on Bucsaefst, 4 boors, ftmt: — H6tel 
which trees are growing. Similar de France, board and lodging 12s. a 
sepulchres appear all around Rugrad;1 day, bed 1 dollar ; and a few inferior 
they are perhaps the monuments 'of inns and lodging-houses. The shops 
some gnat battle, either in the expe- are large and well supplied, sad the 
dition of Darins,eon of Hystaspes, khans are capacious, 
who, marching against the Scythians, Bucharest, though the capital of 

encountered the Get* before reaching Wallachia, the resideoce of the Prince 
the Ister.or in that of Alexander when Hospodar and of an Archbishop, and 
he fell in with the Celts and Gauls, containing 60,000 Inbab., has much 
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the aspect of a large straggling vil- 
lage. It covers a great deal of ground 
— 4 in. from N. to 8., by 3 in. front 
R to W. — owing to its houses, the 
majority of which are cabins of mud 
and brick, being interspersed with 
gardens. In the centre of the town, 
ui a large square, stands the cathedral, 
and there arc 300 other churches, 
roost of which have spires glittering 
with tin coverings. These give the 
city an imposing appearance at a 
distance. There are 2 convents sur- 
rounded by high walls. One of the 
principal buildings is a large and 
handsome Openi-houu, Bucharest 
has the reputation of being the most 
dissolute capital in Europe. Gam- 
bling-houses, cafes, and billiard- 
tables are very numerous, gaming 
being a prevalent vice. There is a 
gay promenade, frequented in the 
afternoons by the euuipages of the 
Boyards and of the foreign consuls, 
and a public garden prettily laid out. 
The trade consists in grain, wool, but- 
ter, and cattle. Bucharest is the re- 
sidence of an English Consul-General. 


ROUTE 3. 


Bucharest to Rothenthurm 

AND HeRMANSTADT. 


Bulentin . . 
Florest . . . 
Maronehes 
Gayest . . . 
Kirchinhof • 
Pitesti . . • 

M unichest . 
Kurte D’Ardjish 
Salatroick 
Perichan . . 
Kinnin . • . 

Lazaret . . 
Rothenthurm 
Hermanstadt . 


Hours. 
. 4 

. 4 
. 3 
. 3 
. 3 
. 4 
. 3 
. 3 
. 5 
. 6 
. 7 
. 2 
. 2 
. 4 
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On leaving Bucharest the road 
crosses the wide Wallachian plain, 


passing the towns and villages of 
Bulentin, Florest, Maronehes , Gayest, 
and Kirchinhof, none of which con- 
tain any objects of much interest. 
We then continue our course over 
the plain, and cross the river Dumbo - 
vit:a by a ferry. 

I’Ucsli, 4 hours. A village of 100 
houses, ap)>arently wealthy ; the land 
around is well cultivated, and the 
wine excellent. 

Munichest, 3 hours. 

Kurte I/Ardjish, 3 hours (see 
Rte. 7). The view of this place, 
with its ch., of the Carpathian 
mountains covered with forests, and 
of more distant summits capped 
with snow, reminds the traveller of 
the Tyrol, and at a distance the 
town resembles Innsbruck. Here 
are the remains of a Roman temple, 
constructed of terra-cotta tiles. The 
houses, small and extremely clean, 
are built of wood. From this place 
commences the path through the 
mountains. High suowy summits 
belonging to the great Carpathian 
barrier, which separates Wallachia 
from Transylvania, are now in view. 

Salatroick , 5 hours. A small and 
poor village, but the houses as clean 
as the cottages of Switzerland. It is 
situated among the mountains. 

The road may now be considered 
as truly an Alpine pass, except that 
the mountains are covered to their 
summits with trees, while the views 
are not to be compared in grandeur 
with those in the Alps. Tne more 
distant mountains are loftier and 
covered with snow. 

Perichan, 6 hours. 

We now pass through a rugged 
and mountainous defile. The forests 
and views in this part of the passage 
are very grand. Before reaching 
Kinnin we cross a rapid river. 

Kinnin, 7 hours. The last place 
iu Wallachia. 

In a favourable season the journey 
from Salatroick may be accomplished 
in a much shorter time than is here 
stated. 

A torrent flowing through a chasm 
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in the mountaimand thence into conquered Transylvania in the 12th 
the Aluta, is the boundary of Walla- century. The inhabitants are chiefly 
chia and Transylvania. After cross- of German origin. Handbook for 
ing this torrent, we climb a steep and Southern Germany. 
difficult ascent, by a most dangerous 
road, consisting, in parts of it, of a 

mere shelf of planks, really hanging ROUTE 4. 

over a stupendous precipice, beneath 

which roll the rapid waters of the Be 1X3 bade to Constantinople 
A luta. This river is accurately de- by the Danube. 


scribed by Ptolemy, as dividing Dacia Hours. 

towards the N., and flowing impe- Grotaka . 4 

tnously: it has, moreover, preserved Semendria 4 

its ancient name unaltered. The ColumbaU 14 

scenery here is of the most striking Milanovatt 7 

j .l. l.ij * 


rocks; the hanging forests; the ap- Cladova 3 

pearance of the river, flowing in a Bras Palanka 6 

deep chasm below the road; and the Widin 10 

dangerous nature of the pam itself— 


all these contribute to heighten iu And the remainder of the way to 
sublimity. It is certainly one of the Constantinople is made by the ordi- 
most remarkable passes in Europe, if nary steamers in 4 days, 
not in the whole world. Groixka , 4 hours, is a village of 

At 2 hours from Kinnin the Ira- 800 Inhab., on the high Servian bank 
vdler may halt for the night at the of the river. . There ia a khan offer- 
Laxsaretto, in the director’s house, ing tolerable accommodation. The 
On arriving at the Austrian frontier, Austrian army of Wallis was defeated 
his passport and baggage will under- here by the Turks in 1739. 
go tne usual examination. 8enundria t 4 boon, a town con- 

Ratk*ntkwrm t 2 hours. The road tuning a pop. of 10,000, at the 
continues along the mountainous confluence of the small river Jessava 
defile, and above the river, to the with the Danube, is a place of some 
ruins of the “ Red Toxtr” from which commercial importance. Its old 
the pass derives its name. The whole cattle, built by the Servian Prinoe, 
way from thia place as for as Deva George Braneovics, In the year 1433, 
the mountains consist of Sienite por- is garrisoned by Turks, but the r e- 
phyrr. mainder of the inhabitants are ex- 

After leaving Bo&ga the country datively Christian, and their prin- 
beeomes open, and the road winds eipal occupation is the lucrative trade 
down the mountains into the fertile in bogs, which are reared in the ex- 
territories of Transylvania. Here tensive oak-forests of the interior, and 
everything wean a new and joyous exported into Hungary, whence they 
aspect. travel even as far as the market of 

Hermantaii, 4 hours from Rotben- Peris before they are killed. Good 
thurm. Is one of the capitals of wine is made in this neighbourhood. 
Transylvania. It is a large and opn- The best lodging for a night ia to be 
lent town, containing about 20,000 found in a new coffee- house on the 
Inhab. The principal object of enrio- river. 

sity is the museum of Baron Bril- Passing Ktilick, an undent and 
hat, with its collections of ruined fort at the month of the ©on- 
Transylvanian minerals. See. aiderable river ifoorea, and leaving 

Hermanstadt takes its name from Ostrova,a village on an Wand of the 
the Saxon chieftain Hermann, who] same name that stretches for some 
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mile* in the bed of the Danube, with 
great fisheries on one side, and the 
small hamlet of Petka on the other, 
the traveller reaches the castle of 
llama, near which may be seen the 
remains of a Homan fort over against 
the Hungarian village of Uj Paluuka, 
and its fortified island connected with 
it by a long bridge. Here commences 
the portion of the Danube’s course 
which is reputed the most picturesque, 
the banks being high and rocky 
where the river has burst its way 
through the limestone chain of moun- 
tains running N. and S., and connect- 
ing the Carpathian with the Balkan. 

The Servian castle of CotumbaU , 
14 hours from Semendria, np pears 
with its grey towers rising from a 
rock washed by the stream. It was 
boilt by the Austrian Empress, Maria 
Theresa. Near it is the small place 
of the same name, where accommoda- 
tion is to be had. There is an inter- 
mitting fountain here, ebbing and 
flowing every 6 hoars. 

Milanooatz , 7 hoars, is a modern 
town, founded by Milosh, Prince of 
Servia, and called after his eldest 
son Milan, when the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring island of Poretsh 
abandoned their dwellings in conse- 
quence of frequent inundations and 
malaria. 

Along the sides of this rocky de- 
file, at a height of 5 or 6 feet above 
the river, where the Kazan or Cal- 
dron, a species of whirlpool, is 
enclosed by precipices 700 ft. in 
height, there are still visible at the 
foot of the cliffs on the Servian 
side, the chiselled resting-points for 
the beams that supported a Roman 
road scooped out of the rock. Here 
also is still seen a Latin inscription 
commemorating the Emperor Tra- 
jan's first campaign in Dacia, in the 
year of our Lord 103, which runs 
thus ; “ IMP . CJE8 . D. NERVjE . FILIUS . 
NERVA . TR A JANUS . GERM . PONT . 
’MAX.” 

After emerging from this rocky 
pass, the traveller comes to the island 
on which the Turkish fortress of 
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New Orsova stands. Its position is 
most advantageous, being at the point 
of contact or the principalities of 
Servia and WaUadiia with Austria, 
and not far from the Bulgarian terri- 
tory, which is entirely Ottoman, and 
has none of tlje forms of self-admi- 
nistration granted to the 2 other 
rovinces named. It is commanded 
y the small fort of Shistab on the 
rt. bank of the river, 7 hours below 
Milanovatx, which, like other Ser- 
vian castles, is garrisoned by Turks. 
Further on are the cataracts bear- 
ing the name of the Iron- Gate, and 
then the Servian town of 

Cladova , 3 hours, with its fortress 
called Feth- Islam (Victory of the 
Faith). The pop. is about 3000, and 
the only accommodation to be had 
is that which the hospitality of the 
capita n or chief Servian authority 
willingly affords. Opposite it on the 
Wallachian shore is the town of 

7kmifl Severinnl , deriving its name 
from a neighbouring tower still 
standing, which was repaired by 
Septimius Severus. Along the 1. bank 
of the river appear at regular dis- 
tances a number of watch-posts, 
forming the sanitary cordon stipu- 
lated by Russia in the treaty of 
-Adrianople. 

2 m. lower down are the remains 
of Trajan's bridge, of which the ruined 
buttresses stand on either hank of the 
river. It was destroyed by Hadrian, 
who abandoned the colonies placed 
by his predecessor in Dacia. Near 
this the confluence of the small river 
Timok with *the Danube indicates 
the boundary of Servia, and the rt. 
bank becomes Bulgarian. The ap- 
pearance of the villages is mnch less 
prosperous, the neat white Servian 
cottages being replaced by assem- 
blages of low wattled dwellings 
scarcely better than dog-kennels. 
After leaving 

Brta Pa Lanka t 6 hoars, the last 
place in Servia, and containing a 
line of shops and taverns for the 
use of boatmen on the river, we 
come to 
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Widin, 10 hours, the first Bulga- over the Russians on the 4th Novem- I 

rian town. It is called by the Turks ber, 1853. 

the Virgin Fort, from its never rt. Silislria, G hours, contains 20,000 
having been taken. It possesses Inhab., and is an important military 
25,000 Inhab., and is apparently well position, which has played a promi- 
fortified. nent part in the wars between Russia 

rt. The Bulgarian bank of the and Turkey. It was the key of the 
Danube is everywhere high and com- Cxar’s operations in 1821*, and it 
mending, descending to the water in remained in his hands until his 
cliffs. demands of payment of the expenses 

1. The shore of Wallachia is low of the campaign were' satisfied by 
and marshy; the towns along the Turkey. Near it is the Wallachian 
Bulgarian hank are chiefly fortresses town, of A'a/amsA, of no import- 
erected at spots where the river is ance. 

passable, and usually are the starting rt. At Tchernavoda the Danube 
points of roads leading S. across the approaches within 34 m. of the Black 
Balkan. On the Wallachian side are Sea, but is separated from it by a 
the straggling village and quarantine peninsula or tongue of high land, ex- 
station or Kalaful , stoutly defended tending N. nearly opposite to Galats, 
by the Turks against the Russians in called Dobrudaciu. From Tcherna- 
1654. voda a road runs to Kustandje, on the 

Low Palankm , 10 hours, is a small Black Sea, partly parallel with a 
Bulgarian town, beautifully situated stream, or rather a chain of lakes, 
on the wooded heights overhanging called Karasu. At Bourlack (4 
the river. This has been the scene hours) the stream ceases, and the 
of insurreetionary movements agaiust valley is shut in by hills crowned with 
the Ottoman Government of late downs, from which the sea is visible, 
years. From Bassova, on the Danube, to a 

The fortress of Nicopoti , 30 hours, point a little S. of Kustandje, runs a 
containing 10,000 Inhab., which rampart of earth called Trajan’s Walk 
comes next, is perched on a line of It is certain that no branch of the 
limestone difla, memorable as the Danube ever flowed into the sea acroes 
scene of the Hungarian King Sims- this tongue of land, which presents 
mund's defeat by Saltan Bayeziul., on the side of the sea an uninter- | 

in 1396. On the 1. bank is the rupted range of low hiUs and cliffs. f 

Wallachian town of 7Vniai/, which The district of the Dobrudscha is, i 

is merely a small market-place for at most seasons, a wilderness, partly 
the produce of the interior. owing to its having been deprived of 

3 hours lower is SiMov, a town its Tatar inhabitants, after 1829, by 
of some commercial importance, in the Russians, but chiefly owing to its 
Bulgaria, with a pop. of 21,000. subsoil, which, excepting to the N. 

The minarets of 8 mosques rise from extremity, where nse the hills of 
it, and the old cas&e above it was Matschin (? granite), consists of 
the spot on which the peace of 1791 porous limestone, which retains no 
was concluded between Austria and water and furnishes no springs on 
Turkey, by the treaty bearing its the surface. Population is scanty; 
name. On the northern or Walla- the villages are wide scattered, and 
chian shore are the laige but insig- drinking-water it obtained only 
nificant villages of tymxkz and. through a few deep wells. Corn is 
TVtesft. scarcely cultivated at all ; hay and 

rt JbstsofeM, and L Qiwrgcw*, 15 fodder are very scarce; the scanty 
hours : see Rte. 2. herbage dries up early in the suipmer; 

Tortocai and (Htenitza, 10 hours, and the flocks of sheep and hods of 
are the scene of Omer Pashm’s victory buffaloes repair to tbe borders of the 
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Danube for pasture. This desert 
extends, S. of the Wall of Trajan, 
nearly as far as Basaijik and Varna. 
It is not tenable by troops, unless 
they carry food, forage, and water 
with them. 

A canal was at one time projected 
between the Danube at Tchcraavoda 
and the Black Sea at Kustandje, but 
a survey made by a Prussian en- 
gineer proved that the head of the 
valley of Karasu was 164 ft above 
the sea, and that not a drop of water 
was to be obtained on the summit- 
level (limestone hills) to feed a canal 
if it were made. 

rt. Matschin, a fort backed by 
picturesque hills (granite?), rising 
to a height of 1000 ft. 

1. Some distance further on are the 
twin shipping-ports of Wallachia 
and Moldavia, Ibraila or Brailow , 
a fortress, until taken and razed by 
the Russians in 1828, and Oalatz , 
whence their grain is chiefly ex- 
ported; the former having 20,000 
Inhab., and the latter 90,000. There 
is a British Vice- Consul for them 
both, who resides at Galatx, where 
there is also a good hotel . In ) 809 
the Russians crossed the Danube 
opposite Galatx, connecting the 
island with bridges of boats to either 
shore. At Galatx there is a large 
trade in preserved meats for ships, 
See., with relation to which the place 
sained an unenviable notoriety in 
England 2 or 8 years ago, in con- 
sequence of a gross fraud perpetrated 
by a contractor there on our govern- 
ment. 

rt Tultsha is a rising Bulgarian 
port, and England has a Vice-Consul 
also there. This would be the best 
starting-point for a tour in that part 
of Lower Bulgaria called the Do- 
bcndscha ; but as the steamers do not 
stop here, it would be necessary to 
take a sailing-boat from Galatx. Ac- 
commodation can be obtained by 
applying at the Vice-Consulate. 

rt Below the Turkish fortress of 
Jsakdjd the Danube divides into 8 
arms. The southern or Sulina branch, 


alone navigable, varies in width from 
150 to 200 paces. The space be- 
tween it and the N. anti for a dis- 
tance of 40 m. is an uninternipted 
expanse of mudbank, waving with a 
sea of reeds and rushes 10 ft. high. 

The Black Sea is entered by the 
Sulina mouth of the Danube, where 
many wrecks show the dangers of 
its navigation, especially when there 
is little water on the bar. 

Kustendje (Constantino), a small 
village, stands on the extremity 
of a promontory, surrounded on 8 
sides by the sea, and rising in inac- 
cessible precipices, 100 ft high, of 
limestone, forming a partially shel- 
tered haven, having in places only 7 
ft. water. The town occupies a Roman 
site, and retains in its ruined mole 
and other buildings traces of Roman 
masonry. The rampart of Trajan, 
mentioned above, touches on the 
Black Sea at this place. 

The only port at which the steamer 
touches on its way from thence to 
Constantinople is 

Varna, where it remains a few 
hours. There is a British Consul 
here, who may be applied to for 
information on the state of the 
interior before proceeding inland, as 
the roads are often both heavy and 
unsafe. This place is strongly forti- 
fied and has stood important sieges, 
such as that of 1828 by the Russians, 
who took it at last, though not by 
the treachery of its commandant, Y us- 
suf Pasha, as was said. It has about 
20,000 Inhab. The weekly steamer 
leaves it on the afternoon of Satur- 
days, and arrives at Constantinople 
on the following morning. There is 
a quick boat once a fortnight during 
summer from Vienna to Constanti- 
nople, performing the whole voyage 
in 7 days, and touching only at 
Semlin and Galatx. 

Varna is situated on the northern 
side of a small bay of the Euxine, 
Cape Galata forming the opposite 
promontory. There is good anchor- 
age for ships of small burden, but a 
project has been started for cutting a 
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ship-canal into the neighbouring 
Lake of^ Devna , which now dis- 
charges its waters through a narrow 
outlet, and thus forming a safe and 
commodious harbour and docks. The 
sea-face of the town is defended by 
3 powerful batteries, one being in 
the centre, and the others at either 
end. Owing to the, small depth of 
water, these batteries are considered 
sufficient for the defence of the 
harbour, as ships of large size could 
not approach near enough to do any 
other damage than what could be 
done by a bombardment. The 
batteries are further connected by a 
loopholed wall, and are armed with 
English nns of the largest calibre. 
On the Und side the town is com- 
pletely enclosed by an eu estate, 
which follows closely the old wall 
(which existed when Varna was 
besieged by the Russians in 1838) ; 
but at every favourable spot bastions 
hare been thrown out, constructed 
on scientific principles, flanking the 
ditches in front of the curtains, ftc. 
are very heavily armed mid in 
order. 

On the 8.W. corner of the for- 
tress is a bastion which commands a 
swamp of some f of a mile in width, 
separating the city fr6m the range 
of hills on the opposite side of the 
bar. To the w. is open ground 
running up towards the valley con- 
taining the twin lakes Devna. Prom 
thence round to the N. is a range of 
hills, rising abruptly from the plain, 
and probably about 300 or 350 foot 
high, terminated towards the sea by 
a sugar-loaf hill, on which, during 
the siege, the emperor Nicholas 
pitched nis tents. 

Varna mounts altogether 300 pieoes 
of artillery, the greater portion of 
which are of large calibre. It contains 
barracks capable of housing 5000 
men, but nearly double that number 
would be required to man its works 
efficiently. 

H Ou the whole,” writes an English 
military traveller in 1853, “Varna 
may be considered a second-class 


fortress, capable of making a protract- 
ed defence ; and as it is one of the best 
of the very few harbours on the west- 
ern coast of the Hlack Sea, it isa posi- 
tion of the utmost importance. I n its 
siege bv the Russians in 1838, when 
its walls mounted but some 30 pieces 
of artillery (so my the Turks), and 
when the works were not nearly so 
extended or in such good order as 
they are in at present, it stood a sieee 
of 3 months, ft may be fairly thought 
to be good for that period now.’* 
Gom ttamt mopie. See p. 53. 


ROUTE 5. 

WIDIN TO VARNA, BY LOFTSHA, 
TIUNOVA, AND 8HUMLA. 

Hows. 


Aktshar .5 

Djibra 11 

Ostrova ....... Ilf 

Glava 4 

Plevna 5 

Loftsha 6 

Selvi 7 

Tirnova 5 

Osmanbamr 14 

Eski Djuma 4 

Shumla . 5 

Pravadi 6 

Varna 5 



The iateriorof Bulgaria is a great 
undulating plain, partially wooded 
and richly cultivated. The larger 
villages offer tolerable sleeping- 
places, when application is made to 
the chief Turkish authorities. 

PUamOy 364 h. from Widin, is the 
first town on this road, which cro sse s 
by ford or ferry, before reaching it, 
the small rivers Aktshar, Smorden, 
Uom, Djibra, Ugustul, Sidul, In- 
sikra, Isker, and vid. Plevna pos- 
sesses a population of 30,000, and is 
a centre of internal trade and manu- 
factures. It is also a hotbed of 
political intrigue, schools having 
been established here by Russia, in 
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which the Slavonian language and 
theory of nationality are assiduously 
taught. There is a good khan. 

After rising to a considerable 
height, the road reaches a most 
splendid point of view, over the 
broad valley of the Danube on one 
side aud the wooded acclivities of 
the Balkan ou the other. Descending 
to a small plain, it brings the tra- 
veller to 


Loftaha , 6 h., which has 15,000 
Inhab. f of whom only one - tenth 
are Christiaus, and no less than 
9 mosques accordingly display, on 
nearing the town, their domes and i 
minarets. This is the focus of 
Mussulmaoisni nnd Ottoman propa- 1 
ganda, which radiate hence over all 
Bulgaria in opposition to Christianity 
and Russianism ably combined. The 
khan is good here also. 

Timooa , 12 h., can be reached by 
2 roads of nearly equal distance, 
the one by Selvi, and the other by 
Kakrina and the course of the Ru- 
sitza, which is forded at Muina. 
The latter route is hilly, and some- 
times unsafe. Tirnova, though con- 
tuning no more than 15,000 Inhab., 
equally divided between Christians 
and Mahometans, is virtually the 
capital of Bulgaria on account of its 
central position. There is great 
activity here, both commercial and 
educational. Good khans aud coffee- 
houses abound. 

The road now follows the valley 
of the Sal tar through a mountainous 
district of some beauty, and, passing 

Oemanbazar, 14 h., where a wretch- 
ed night will probably be spent in a 
low khan for muleteers, it goes down 
the course of the Kirkgetshi, or 
Forty Fords, so called from the 
number of times that the stream 
must be crossed. 

E$ki Djuma , 4 h., has no interest, 
and thence in 5 li. the traveller pro- 
ceeds to 

Shuwda (see Rte. 2). 

Pravadi , 6 h., is situated in a valley, 
with hills closely commanding it on 
either side. A parapet has been 


thrown across the valley, and termi- 
nated at each end by batteries com- 
manding the ground in front. Para- 
pets have further been constructed up 
the sides of the hills, and their sum- 
mits occupied. Blockhouses, which 
appear to be dc rujueur in Turkish for- 
tifications, are here of course brought 
into play. The town itself was com- 
pletely destroyed by the Russians, 
and but little lias been done towards 
repairing it. 

From Shumla it takes 1 1 h. to Varna. 
(See Rte. 4.) 


ROUTE o a. 

PASSES or THE BALKAN — 
RUST8CHUK TO KIRK-KLISIE, BT 
TIRNOVA. 

The river Yantra bursts through 
the lower chain of the Balkan, in a 
deep and singularly winding valley, 
in the midst of which stands 

Tirnova , a town inhabited chiefly 
by Greeks and Bulgarians, and sur- 
mounted by the Cattle of the last 
Kings of Bulgaria, on the point of a 
rock nearly surrounded by the stream. 
(See Rte. 5.) 

The road crosses the Yantra by a 
bridge at Yabrova, where the road 
begins to ascend through magni- 
ficent beech forests up to the Pate of 
Schibka. Near this are the sources 
of the rivers Yantra and Tundja. A 
steep descent leads to the village of 
Schibka. On the S. side of the Bal- 
kan stretches the beautiful and fertile 
valley of Kasaulik. Here roses are 
cultivated in the fields for otto of 
roses. 


ROUTE 5b. 

VARNA TO CONSTANTINOPLE, OVER 
THE BALKAN, BY BURGAS. 

Several steep paths lead over the 
ridge ending towards the Black Sea 
in the promontory Galata Bourou. 


i 
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Near Podkaschi Tillage the marshy 
rirer Kamtachvk (60 paces wide) is 
crossed on a flying bridge. Near 
Derwischiowan are remains of 
Turkish fortifications. Here 2 paths 
diverge to Burgas, both leading over 
the U. extremity of the Balkans 
through underwood impenetrable ex- 
cept along the narrow paths. The 
deep valley of the Koeakderch is 
crossed, as well as some minor gullies 
difficult to traverse in wet weather. 
Owing to the thickness of the wood 
this road is a continued defile. 

Mission. 

Burgas. 

FromBurgasacroes-road runsN.W. 
to Aidas, a town situated near re- 
markable warm springs, and an im- 
portant military post at the & base 
of the Balkans, where roads from 
Varna and Shumla debouch. 

There is also n road from Burgas 
to K a ra abat. 


BOOTS 6. 

WIDIH TO OALATZ, BY CBAJOVA 
AND BUCHABE8T. 

4 (in a boat) 
. 10 
. 5 
. 9 
. 10 
. 7 
. 9 
. S 

At Kalafat (see Rte. 4) a quaran- 
tine of 4 days will be performed, 
and then the traveller will proceed 
in a vehicle of the most primitive I 
description, as in Wallachia car- 
riages on springs can only be pro-^ 
cured at Bucharest. But, if speed 
can compensate for inconvenience, 
he will soon be reconciled to the 
small 4-wheeled cart of the post- 
ing establishment, for it will convey 
him with 4 horses at an average 


Kalafht . 
Crajova . 
81atina • 
Tckutsh . 
Bucharest 
Urtsicheni 
Ibraila . 
Calais . 


Sect II* 

rate of 10 m. an hour. The expense 
is trifling, beiug only 10 piastres per 
post of about 2 leagues each, besides 
a small gratuity to the postilion. 
Most of the post-stations arc mere 
hamlets or solitary houses, offering 
no species of refreshment, and the 
traveller would do well to carry his 
own provisions. In the few towns 
in Wallachia beds may be found, 
and there only should he think of 
halting for the night 

The first of those on this road is 

Crajcva,\Q h., the capital of Little 
Wallachia, and a straggling town of 
long, ill-paved streets, covering a 
great extent of ground, and contain- 
| iug about 40,000 Inhab. It offers 
nothing in the way of antiquities, 
but some Roman remains are to be 
seen not far from it, at a place 
called Caracal. The hotel at Cra- 
jov* is not bad. 

Resuming the rattling scamper 
across the open plain, and changing 
horses at Mirda, the town of 

Station, 5 h., appears. It is prettily 
situated on the banks of the river Olto 
or Aluta, which separates Little from 
Great Wallachia, and is crossed 
here by a fine wooden bridge. Sla- 
tina is about half the rise of Crajovia. 

The other stages, as far as Bucha- 
rest (see Rte. 2), and between that 
city and Ibraila and Galatx (see 
Rte. 4), are over the same level and 
monotonous country ns between 
Kalafat and Crajova. Not a single 
object meets the eye on the horiaon; 
and the way — for it is not a road — 
traverses interminable plains with 
occasional copse-woods. 


ROUTE 7. 

TUBSUL SBVEBIKUL TO BUCHAREST. 

Hoars 


Czernetx 1 

Gtogova 9 

Tismaaa 9 


Carried forward . • 6 
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Brought forward 

Tirgujilu 

PolovraU 

Horezul 

Bistritsa 

Mooastir deutr* un lem 

Oknitxa 

Kimnik Valcea . . . 
Kurte d’ArdjUh . . . 
Kimpolung .... 

Tirgovist 

Pitesti 

Gaestl 

Bucharest 


Hours. 

C 

6 

5 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 

6 

5 

6 
8 
6 
8 


64 

If the traveller should not be 
hurried for time, he would find this 
a much more interesting route to 
Bucharest than the last, though 
more circuitous. By leaving the 
steamer atTumul Severinul, opposite 
Cladova, instead of Widin or Kalafat, 
he will thus be able to see the Car* 
pathian monasteries and a large por- 
tion of Wallachia. 

Czemetz , 1 h., is a populous place, 
situated in a hollow, and shows 
signs of agricultural prosperity. 
From thence to Tismana, 5 h., by 
Glogova, the country is well-nigh 
one continuous field of maize, until 
it rises to that range of mountains, 
every pass of which is occupied by 
convents. These were built as a 
line of defensive establishments for 
the northern frontier of Wallachia, 
as well as with the view of facili- 
tating pacific communications. They 
are all situated advantageously for 
military purposes, and their deeds of 
foundation impose on the fraternities J 
the obligation of entertaining way- j 
farers. It is in virtue of this duty 
of hospitality that the hospodars and 
boyards take up their abode in them 
during summer ; but they overlook 
one of the principal conditions of 
their institution, which is, that no 
visitor shall stay longer than 3 days 
in any monastery. 

TUmana, a very picturesque con- 


vent in a wooded dell of the Car- 
pathians, was founded before the 
principality of Wallachia ; for the 
first of tile princes, Black Rudolph, 
repaired it in the year 1366. On 
the face of a perpendicular rock is 
the cell of St. Nicodemus, a Ser- 
vian who lived about 5 centuries 
ago, and whose body was removed 
hence to Montenegro by some of 
his countrymen during a war be- 
tween the Servians and Wallachians. 
A fine spring of clear water is- 
sues from the rock, and falls from 
a plateau, on which the monastery 
stands, into a small river below, 
forming a cascade of 150 ft. in 
height. Tbe buildings are very 
striking in their old garb, but they 
are now undergoing a process of vul- 
gar renovating Vandalism to make 
them suitable as summer-quarters 
for his highness the Hospodar of 
Wallachia. There is still unwhite- 
washed a lovely little ancient chapel 
on a point of the rock. Over the 
gate of the principal eh. may be seen 
the )Utur de U ^ which was a compli- 
meut paid by Radu Negru to his 
Roman Catholic princess. 

Driving through Pestishani and 
Tirgoist, villages chiefly composed of 
log-huts, the traveller reaches 77r- 
aujiltt , 6 h., on tbe river Jil, where 
he can sleep in the house of the Is- 
pravnik or administrator, if the day 
be far spent. 

From thence to Horezul by Po- 
lotratz , extensive meadows of the 
brightest green, with occasional 
clumps of trees, and steep hills 
clothed with thick forests of well- 
grown oaks, render the landscape 
as fair as may be. The Oltezzo, 
a rapid 6tream descending from the 
lofty mountains on the 1. by a rocky 
defile, at the mouth of which stands 
another monastery, is soon crossed, 
and the richest of these cloisters ap- 
pears, imbedded in woods and hills. 

Horezul, 7 h., has an income of no 
less than 5000/. per annum, enjoyed 
by 36 monks. The cloister has no 
great claims to architectural beauty. 


J 
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though it is fancifully designed, and at last reaches patches of cul ti- 
lt is about 2 centuries old. Its posi- ration. Just before leaving the 
tion t in a narrow ravine overhung by wood we come to the 
noble cliffs, is very striking, and Momutir dcutr* um km t, 8 h. f which 

there are delightful walks around it. has been called thus from the ch. hav- 

A day or two might pass agreeably ing been built of the wood of a single , 

here, aided by the splendid liospi- tree. The name is also more poetic- 
tality of the superior. ally explained. Tradition avers that 

BiatrUza, 1 h„ is another such an old hermit once lived in the forest, 
conveutua! palace in a lovely alpine sleeping sometimes under one tree 
scene, which is well worth visiting, and sometimes under another, but 
It is built at the foot of lofty cliffs, always returning at break of day to 
from which gushes the river of the a large oak, in a cleft of which he 
same name, derived from the Sla- had deposited an image where he 
vonic word but™, or dear. The prayed. The oak was destroyed by 

stream is said to be productive in lightning in a storm, while the i 

particles of gold, which it conveys, image remained unscathed ; its fame 
as well as small rubies from the spread far and wide, and 44 Our 
bowels of the Carpathians, to be Lady of the Tree” became cele- 
wasbed oat of the sand by gipsies, bra ted for her miracles ; a wooden 
There is a grotto half way up the ch. was erected for her, and a holy 
rock, whose entrance is very small, sisterhood founded to take care of 
but in which 1000 persons have the image. They are now 70 in 
found refuge during the incursions number, most of them mere peasants, 
of invaders. It was once inhabited Okntza, 2 tu, is a large village, in 
by a hermit who had taken a vow a valley more wild than pretty. Its 
never to speak, and a beam stiH pro- inhabitants are chiefly miners, who 
jects from the orifice, with the re- work in the neighbouring salt-mines, 
mains of a rope and pulley attached These are easily examined, and well 
to it, by means of which he received repay the trouble, being extensive 
the food offered to him by the frith- and admirably arranged in broad 
fill. Women, children, and cheats subterraneous streets, with rows of 
containing objects of value, were lamp* glittering along the crystal- 
raised to this place of safety during Used walls. 

the revolution of 1821 in die same Jtimnik Voiced, lk,on the river 
manner. On the hill above it rise Olio, is a town of only 800 Inhah., 
the 2 small monasteries of Papusa but having nevertheless all the ap- 
and Anuria, to which interesting pearance of a city; the houses, 
excursions may be made. Indeed, though scatteredsabout, being gene- 
these convents of the Carpathians, rally good, and the streets broad, 
which have hitherto been so little It was the ancient Jlomula Vallis , of 
visited, offer many attractions, and which its present name is a corrnp- 
might become great favourites with tion. and it was once the seat of 
summer tourists were they better Trajan’s government of his Dacian 
known. province. He constructed a road to 

On thus nearing the Carpathian it from his bridge over the Danube 
mountains, the outlines of the scenery when Sarmatogetusa, the capital of 
become more and more gigantic in all King Decebalus, had been destroyed, 
their features, and, on turning again Some vestiges of this Roman road 
towards the plain, the road traverses are still visible at a short distance 
for some time a beautifully wooded from the town. There is a curious 
country of a tamer aspect. It winds old ch., supposed to have been built 
awhile in the bed of a river enclosed in the 12tn century, when this was 
by 2 picturesque ranges of low hills, an episcopal See. No inn exists. 
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but the Ispnmiik receives strangers 
in his house. 

Kurte d* A rdjish, 6 hours (see 
Rte. 3), has a monastery of ^rcat fame 
in the country. It was built in 1514 
on a portion of the ruins of the 
ancieut capital Argulava , whence its 
modern name. The ch. is very 
beautiful, being covered with a pro- 
fusion of sculptural ornament. It 
contains the bones of St. Philoftea, 
who was a young girl of Timova, in 
Bulgaria, the daughter of a labourer, 
a passionate man and a great eater. 
He suspected her of eating a portion 
of the rood she carried to the fields 
for him, and on watching her saw 
that she gave some of it to the poor. 
He killed her on the spot, and she 
was canonized. Michael the Brave, 
the greatest of the Princes of Wal- 
lachia, defeated 3000 Tartars on this 
plain when they invaded the Prin- 
cipality. 

The road now lies across parallel 
lines of hills and mountain-torrents 
in deep valleys, the whole enriched 
with noble woods. Domneiti , on the 
small river Domnul, and Albeit i on 
another stream, are large villages to 
be passed before reaching 

Kimpolung , 5 h. This was the first 
capital of Radu Negro, and its name 
is a corruption of Campus Longus. 
The situation of the town is remark- 
ably striking, being enclosed on every 
side by a barrier of hills, while the 
gigantic Carpathians look down upon 
it from their more distant heights, 
which appear so dose, however, that 
one fancies every tree on their steep 
flanks and hoary summits might be 
counted. The population of Kim- 
polung, before the Hospodars trans- 
ferred their residence to Kurte d* Ard- 
jish, and thence to Tirgovist and 
Bucharest, was very considerable, 
but it does not now exceed 9000. 
There are some large houses and 
several churches, though none of 
them are interesting, except perhaps 
that which belonged originally to the 
palace of Black Rudolph. It is now 
a monastery, and the fortifications, 


with a gate-tower on the river, are in 
a good state of preservation. In the 
church a portrait of the founder and 
a golden chalice of the time of Prince 
Matthias Bassaraba are shown as 
sacred relic6 of the glorious age of 
Wnllachia. There is also a curious 
old Romish chapel which was built 
by Rudolph's princess for her own 
use. There is a curious nunnery 
near Kimpolung which the traveller 
should visit. 

This is Nemo-est (1 h.), so called 
from Rudolph's having remarked, in 
the Latin dialect still spoken by the 
Moldo-Wallachians, on first viewing 
the country from this 6pot, that it 
was not inhabited. In the year 1236 
the Moguls invaded the Danubian 
plain. The Byzantine Emperor, 
Theodore Comnenus Lascari, sent 
his empress to sue for aid from St. 
Louis of France, and to offer him in 
return the crown of thorns worn by 
our Saviour. A treaty was concluded, 
and the enemy, being thus driven 
back from the south, fell upon the 
northern territory of ancient Dacia. 
Batus Khan, the grandson of Gengis 
Khan, was now their leader, and his 
first halt was in Upper Moldavia, at 
a place still called after him Botc*han. 
The Lord of Vacaras, in Transyl- 
vania, by name Rudolph, and sur- 
named the Black, marched against 
them, and returned to his castle with 
9 sacks full of their ears. Having 
once crossed the Carpathians, he re- 
crossed them by this pass to occupy 
the country which had been laid 
waste and depopulated. The con- 
ventual chapel of Nemo-est is a grotto 
cut in the solid rock. The local 
legend relates that a shepherd asleep 
on the hill saw the Virgin Mary in a 
vision, who told him her image was 
under his head. He dug till he 
found the chapel in its present state 
with the image on the altar. To 
make it easy of access he opened a 
lateral door in the rock, and both 
entrances still exist. This incident, 
which is said to have occurred 3 
centuries ago, created so great a sen* 
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ration in the district, that certain 
pious ladies built cells round the 
ch. and devoted the remainder of 
their lives to its care. There arc at 
present 30 nuns. They say that they 
often hear chanting in the rock at 
a little distance, and hope to fiud 
another chapel by digging for it. 

Tirgovist, 6 hours, is now a town 
of 14,000 Inhab., displaying remains 
of greatness. There are the ruins of 
the palace of the princes, and the 
tomb of Michael the Brave ; the Mo- 
nastery Dial at, or On the Hill, which 
has been modernised, with the ex- 
ception of a small antique ch. of 
sculptured stone, containing that 
tomb; and the ruin* of a large house 
with a chapel in the principal street 
of the town. This house has been 
uninhabited for 3& centuries in con- 
sequence of its last occupant, the 
Archbishop Nyphon, having pro- 
nounced a curse on it, on the town, 
and on the prince of the day, Radu 
IV., for an unlawful marriage. 

PUesti, 8 hours, and Croesi t, 6 
hours, are small towns of little mo- 
ment, situated in the hilly and wooded 
part of Wallachia, through which the 
journey is delightful; and 8 hours 
more on the open* plains bring the 
traveller to 

Bucharest (see Rte. 8). 


ROUTE 8. 


BUCHAREST TO JA88Y, BY FOC8HAK 


AND BACOW. 


Buseo 

81am Rimnik 

Focshan 

Axut 

Bacow 

Romano 

TirguFormos 

Podlealot ...... 

Jassy. 


Hours. 

13 

6 

6 

3 

4 

3 

4 
3 
2 


Sect. II. 

This journey is on one continued 
plain uninterrupted from stage to 
stage, except by occasional oak- 
woods of no great growth, and the 
passage of a nver by bridge or ford. 
The scenery is therefore too mono- 
tonous to require description. In- 
stead of again braving the discom- 
fort of a springless cart, the traveller 
may hire a caliche at Bucharest, 
which may be got for 6 ducats, 
about 3 1, 

Buseo, 12 hours, is a pretty town 
on the river of the same name which 
is forded on leaving it. Inquiries 
should be made before starting from 
Bucharest, as to the state of this ford, 
for it is often dangerous. In Buseo 
there are some good streets, and a 
handsome episcopal residence, to 
which is attacned an ecclesiastical 
seminary. Carious antiquities in 
gold, lamps, vases, and small sta- 
tuettes, have been found near this of 
late ; they were of Byrantine work- 
manship, and were supposed to have 
been an offering of one of the Greek 
emperors to some barbarian invader 
who had concealed them in the 
ground during war. They may be 
seen in the Museum of the college of 
St. Seva, at Bucharest. There is no 
hotel at Buseo, but it is easy to be 
received in a private house. 

Slam Biwunk, 6 hours, is another 
small Wallachian town of 10,000 
Inhab., on a deep and rapid river of 
the same name, whose ford is also 
dangerous. In 1809aRussiangeneral, 
son of the great Suwarrow, was 
drowned in it. His father had gained 
a victory over the Turks here 20 
years previously, and thence ac- 
quired tne surname of Rimnikski. 

Focshan, 6 hours, near the river 
Milcov, is a larger town, having a 
pop. of 25,000, nearly equally di- 
vided between Wallachians and Mol- 
davians, as this place is on the fron- 
tier of the two Principalities. There 
is nothing to interest here except 
a curious old convent. The prin- 
cipal feature of the town is the 
foot that each half of it has a go- 


43 
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vernor and a separate administra- 
tive, judicial, and fiscal establish- 
ment ; and in passing from one 
street to another, every one must 
show his passport, and undergo a 
custom-house search. Another great 
battle was successfully fought in this 
neighbourhood by the Uussians and 
Austrians against the Turks in 1 789, 
when the alliance between Catherine 
of Russia and Joseph of Austria so 
nearly annihilated the Ottoman em- 

f ire. The British consular agent at 
'oeshan makes himself the host of 
all English travellers. 

After entering Moldavia the river 
Patna is forded, and the Croatns 
passed by a long rickety wooden 
bridge. The small market town of 
Azut, 3 h., is then reached at the 
extremity of the valley of the Sereth, 
Its long 6trect of wooden booths 
offers no motive for delay beyond 
the changing of horses. Following 
the course of the river Sereth in a 
northerly direction, 

Bacow, 4 h., presents itself as a 
town of 12,000 Inhab. It is men- 
tioned in modern history as the place 
where the unfortunate king of Poland, 
Stanislaus Lescynski, who had been 
the principal cause of the war between 
Peter the Great and Charles XI I., was 
taken prisoner by Nicholas Mavro- 
cordato, then Prince of Moldavia. 
There is a good inn here, at which 
should be made a halt for the night 
on this route. 

Proceeding by an excellent mac- 
adamised road, the only one in the 
Principalities, the traveller comes 
to 


Romano , 3 h., on the same river, 
which iscrossed here by a good wooden 
bridge. The pop. is 8000, engaged 
chiefly in agriculture, as this valley is 
the best corn district in the Princi- 
palities. The only remarkable build- 
ing is a fine episcopal ch. The inn is 
good. After passing the Sereth by 
another bridge, which is of boats, 
Tirgu Formos (Turns formosa), 4 
h., a place of 5000 Inhabit., on a 
ridge of wooded mountains, called the 


Stninga, supplies fresh horses, which 
arc again renewed at the village of 
7 W/ru/ot, 3 h. ; and 2 h. more 
bring the traveller to Jassy. If he 
should have hired a caleche, the 
smallest number of horses allowed by 
the posting establishment will be 8, 
but he may take as many as 16 if 
he likes. 

Jassy, the capital of Moldavia, 
was a Roman town, and occupied by 
the 19th legion, bearing the name of 
Jassicnsis. The Prince 'm Palace , a 
large but plain modern building, 
stands on the site of the ancient 
Jassiorum Municipium, which was 
not probably of any great extent. 
The Chnrch of the Three Saiute is a 
richly ornamented Byzantine struc- 
ture of some interest; but there is 
little else worth visiting, except per- 
haps the summer residence of the 
Iiospodar at Copola, a couple of miles 
from the town. The pop. is 50,000, 
a considerable proportion of whom 
are Jews. The best hotel is that of 
Itechenberg , which is however very 
expensive. 


ROUTE 9. 

BELGRADE TO TRAVNIK, BY ZV0RX1K 
AND TUZLA. 


Palesh 

Shaba tz 

Racsa 

Zvornik 

Tuzla 

Zepshe 

Vranduk 

Travnik 


Hours. 

4 

4 

5 
10 

8 

13 

5 

8 


57 

On leaving Belgrade the road leads 
along the rt. bank of the river Save, 
then strikes off towards the S. till 
it reaches the deep sluggish stream 
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GoUbara, a tributary of the Save, 
winding its wav through a splendid 
oak-forest After crossing it by a 
lane ferry-boat we come to 

Ned, 4 h. t a small town with 
a good inn. Returning over a fine 
pasture country to the save, we find 

Skabaiz, 4 h„ on its bank. This 
is a flourishing place of 10,000 
Christian and 2000 Mahometan 
Inhab., defended by a fortress which 
was built by Sultan Mohammed 11., 
in the year 1470. It was besieged and 
taken 5 years later by Matthias, King 
of Hungary, and it was also warmly 
disputed between the Servian insur- 
gents and the Turkish troops during 
the insurrection of Kara George, 
who kept possession of it. The trade 
of Shabats is considerable, and the 
traders are said to be so sharp that 
Jews and Greeks leave any market 
where natives of Shabats appear, 
having utterly despaired of being 
able to compete with them. 

The road is very good, and con- 
tinues over a flat, well-cultivated, 
and partially wooded plain to 
( Rac m, 5 n„ which is at the \ 
tier of Bosnia, where the river Driua 
falls into the Save, opposite the Aus- 
trian fort of Rueza. The Servian Racsa 
is merely a quarantine station, and 
offers wretched accommodation in a 
species of coffee-house. A ferrv- 
boat conveys the traveller to the 
Bosnian side of the Drina, whose 
coarse he follows in a southerly di 
rectiou to 

Zoorniky 10 h. This is a strongly 
fortified town, commanding the valley 
of the Drina, which u narrow, 
and flanked by lofty mountains. 
Zvornik stands on the L bunk with 
its long walls and towers climbing 
to the summit of a high hill. It 
has 16,000 Inhab., mostly Mussul- 
mans. The castle was hereditary in 
the great feudal flunily of Vidaitsh 
until the year 1629, when Ali, its 
chief, a hero in Bosnian insurrec- 
tions against Turkish reforms, was 
exiled to Trebbood, where he died. 
The best way to put up here is to 


apply to the Mndir, or chief au- 
thority, for a lodging. 

In Servia, as in Wallachia and 
Moldavia, one can travel in a carriage, 
but in Bosnia the roads are mere 
mule tracks, and generally very bad 
of their kiud, as the country is very 
mountainous, and the frequent rains 
cut up the paths. It is, however, most 
picturesque, wood being abundant. 
On horseback therefore must the 
traveller proceed, and in 6 hours be 
will reach 

Tmzloy which is the seat of a 
Pasha's government. It supports 
a pop. of 8000 chiefly by the salt- 
works from which it derives its name. 
The process is very primitive, con- 
sisting merely of drawing salt water 
from wells to evaporate in cauldrons. 
A castle, built a century ago, stands 
in the middle of the town. An ex- 
cellent khan is to be found here. 

The road now follows the valley of 
the river Spresza, and then ascends u 
line of hills on the l. and over a high, 
wooded country, to descend again 
into another lovely vale. This widens 
at last, and . cultivation becomes 
more general. An enormous moun- 
tain range, called the Zarmgie , is next 
climbed, and for an hour the ride is 
amongst pine-tcees, with an under- 
wood of junipers. A continual de- 
scent through fine woods for 2 hours 
more brings the traveller to the river 
Bosna, which he crosses by a ferry, 
and soon after arrives at 
Zzpzke, 13 h* a small town of no 
interest, with a comfortless khan. 

Vraaduk, S h., is a mere cluster of 
houses under the walls of a castle 
perched on a high rock overhanging 
the Bosna, whose course the road 
follows from Zepshe. The scenery is 
most striking. This would not be a 
good place to stop for the night, 
though there it no outer before reach- 
ing Travnik ; and the traveller would 
do well to go round by Zezitza, which 
is 1 h. out of the way, if be cannot 
so time his route as to leave Zepshe 
very early. 

Travnik, 8 h* is the military 
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capital of Bosnia, on account of its 
central position ami defensive works, 
which consist of a good fort on the 
height and several new barracks 
capable of resistance. The town is 
curiously situated at the mouth of a 
ravine, through which the Lavtsha 
flows. The permanent pop. is not 
more than 10 , 000 , but there is gene- 
rally a large Ixnly of troops quartered 
here. There arc 2 or 3 good khans. 


ROUTE 10. 

TRAVNIK TO BOSNA SERAI. 

Hours. 

Vitesz 3 

Bussovacza . . . . 2 

Ekshi Su . . . • 4 

Bosna Serai . . • . 7 

16 

This road lies along the valley of 
the Lavtsha, until it passes through 
Vitesz, 3 h., a small Bosnian town 
of 2000 Inhab., with a good coffee- 
house. A cannon-ball still remains 
in a beam of its roof, which was 
fired during a battle fought here 12 
years ago by the Sultan's troops 
against the rebels who have so often 
taken up arms in this province. The 
road enters a branch of the valley 
towards the W., then follows a ravine, 
and then scrambles over a wooded 
hill. On descending the other side, 
another dell brings the traveller to 
the picturesque little town of 

Bussovacza, 2 h. Here is a very 
good khan, but it would be better to 
f»ve Travnik early enough to 6leep 
at Ekshi Su, where there is a still 
better. A ride of 4 h. amongst 
rounded hills covered with young 
wood suffices to reach 

Ekshi Sk, or Sour Water, the 
fashionable watering-place of Bosnia, 


[ 2 fine springs of Sclzcr-vater hav- 
ing been discovered here, and a large 
khan built for the convenience of the 
drinkers. The water is bottled and 
exported, and it is also used for bak- 
ing, which gives an agreeable flavour 
to the bread. The country around 
Ekshi Su is very beautiful. Ascend- 
ing a low range of hills, amongst 
thickets of trees, another effervescing 
spring may be remarked ou the road- 
side ; and, proceeding along a wind- 
ing valley, a brood plain surrounded 
by mountains announces the travel- 
ler's approach to Bosna Serai. The 
source of the river Bosna lies to 
the rt. of the road, rushing forth 
from the ground in a considerable 
body of water. On the plain there 
arc also other streams, all crossed by 
excellent stone bridges, and a few 
country-houses extend without the 
precincts of the town. 

Bosna Serai, 7 h., is the capital 
of Bosnia. It is called Seraaievo 
by the Slavonians inhabiting these 
northern provinces of Turkey, who, 
though chiefly Mussulmans, know 
very little of the Turkish lan- 
guage. The population of the city 
is 60,000. It has been called the 
Damascus of the N., in favour of 
its beautiflil position and numerous 
gardens. The river Miliaska, a tri- 
butary of the Bosna, bisects it, and 
4 handsome stone bridges have been 
thrown across the stream within the 
town. No less than 152 mosaues 
with their gilded domes and white 
minarets completely orientalize its 
appearance, while an old dismantled 
castle on a height gives it an aspect 
of mediaeval feudalism. This castle 
was built by the Hungarian General 
Cotroman, in the year 1263. The 
bazar is extensive, and eastern cut- 
lery of native manufacture , may be 
bought cheap. There is no lack of 
khans and coffee-houses. 


X 2 
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ROUTE 11. 

BOSXA SKRAI TO MOST A R. 


Hoars. 

Pratza 7 

Goresda 6 

Fotsha • .... 3 

Slmrava • • • • • G 

Gatxko 10 

Dobropolieh ... 3 

Nevcsigna • • • • G 

Mostar 8 


49 

There is another road to Mostar, 
.'vhicli posses through Cognilza . It 
is 5 h. shorter, but it does not offer 
such good sleeping-places. 

Goresda, 13 h., must be the first 
halt, and a very bad one it is; but 
with ordinary horses onecould hardly 
reach 

Fotsha, 1G h. Here the river Tshio- 
tina is passed by a wooden bridge. 
Opposite the entrance to the valley 
or Uluk is a Gipsy village called 
Brod, a rare occurrence in this coun- 
try, where the gipsies are generally 
nomadic. They enjoy considerable 
prosperity at Brod. The river Drina 
is crossed by a ferry a little further 
on, and, after riding over vast mea- 
dows, one comes to the confluence of 
3 rivers, the Tara, the Piva, and the 
Sutshesa. The scenery becomes 
quite Swiss In character, and a long 
ascent leads to 

Shuram, 6 h.. Here the khan Is 
good. 

Continuing on the line taken by 
the Sutshesa, then leaving it to esca- 
lade great widls of rock, and return- 
ing to it again, the road supplies a 
constant variety of wild landscape 
streaked with foaming torrents, and 
reaches at length the tower of 

Gatsko, 10 n. Here a Bey, who 
rules a district covered with scat- 
tered dwellings, gives every way- 
forer a good reception, be he what ne 
may; for indiscriminate hospitality 
has been practised from time imme- 


morial by the owners of this tower. 
Thence 3 hours will convey him to 
the village of 

Dobrojtolich , near the lake of Do- 
britxa. There is uo khau. A descent 
follows to the plain of 

Aecssitfiia, in the centre of which 
is the village of that name, G h., con- 
taining 1000 Inliab. with 3 mosques. 
There is good accommodation at the 
khan. Next is to be crossed the 
mountain of Trusina, and then that 
of Velcsh. The village and castle of 
Biscay precede the plain of 

Mostar, 8 h. This is the capital 
of Hercegovina, and it derives its 
name from its fine bridge over the 
river Narenta, which is the only dis- 
tinguishing feature apparent. In 
other respects it is an insignificant 
town. It lias 20,000 Inhab., half 
of whom are Christians. The khans 
are as good as can be found in this 
country. 


ROUTE 12. 

X08TAR TO RAGU8A. 


Hours. 

Stol&tz 6 

Slano 14 

Bargat . .... 6 

Ragusa . .... 2 


28 

After crossing the plain, the road 
traverses a hilly but bare district to 
Stolatz , 6 h. f which is a small town 
surrounding a castle celebrated in 
local history as the stronghold of All 
Pasha, the rebel chief of Hercegovina, 
who was killed, at the age of 80, on 
his defeat by Omar Pains when in 
command or the Sultan's troops in 
Bosnia in 1851. 

The Glubin mountains intervene 
between StolaU and 

Sla*o, 14 h.; a long stage, bat 
without any sleeping-place on the 


_k_ 
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way. Thence the road proceeds 
westward, crossing the Trebiushitza, 
passing through liar gat, 0 h., mul in 
2 more reaches 

Rag usa, which offers every con- 
venience of nn Austrian provincial 
town, and the traveller should there- 
fore push on to it without stopping 
longer than he can help at the twin- 
tier. (HANDBOOK for SOUTHERN 
Germany.) The traveller may now 
take the weekly steamer to Trieste, 
which starts every Saturday, or con- 
tinue his journey towards European 
Turkey by the next route. 

Ragusa has a good inn, and some 
agreeable cafes on a public walk just 
outside the town. There is a good 
carriage-road to Gravoaa , the port, 2 
m. off. The Pop. of Ragusa does 
not exceed 5000, but its history ren- 
ders it a most interesting place. It 
maintained its independence against 
both the Turks and the Venetians 
until 1806, when it was annexed by 
the French to Dalmatia, with which 
it was transferred to Austria in 1814. 


ROUTE 13. 

RAGUSA TO CATTARO AND MONTE- 
NEGRO. 

From Ragusa to Cattaro the tra- 
veller may proceed either by land or 
by the weekly Austrian steamer, 
which makes the voyage in 5 or 6 
hours. (Handbook for Southern 
Germany.) The scenery of the 
Bocche de Cattaro , the Rhizonic 
Gulf of antiquity, is exceedingly 
beautiful. The town contains 4000 
Inhab., and has passed from the dos- I 
session of the Venetians to that or the 
Austrians. At the beginning of the 
present century it was held for some 
time by the Russians, and then by the 
French, who were expelled by the 
English in 1813. There is an »/w at 
Cattaro. From Cattaro the traveller 
may proceed across the Turkish fron- 


tier in 3 days to Scutari, and thence 
prosecute his journey iu Alhuuia, 
Thessaly, and Greece. (Handuook 
for (5 reeck. ) Hut before leaving Cat- 
taro, lie should by no means oiuit a 
visit to the extraordinary principality 
of Monientym , of which the capital, 
Ccttignc, is only 5 bom's distant. 
Guides, horses, Ac., can easily be 
procured at Cattaro, and it would be 
well, though not indispensable, to be 
furnished with a recommendation 
from some English or Austrian au- 
thority to the Vladika, or Prince. A 
full account of this singular state and 
its inhabitants will be found iu Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson’s Dalmatia and 
Montenegro ; a brief sketch is given 
above in the Special Introduction to 
Section 11. 


ROUTE 14. 

CONSTANTINOPLE TO 8ALONICA. 


Hours. 


Selivria 




15 

Eski Erekli 




9 

Rhodosto . 




4 

Yenigik 




8 

Malgara 




4 

Kislian . • 




8 

Phereh . • 




16 

Gummurjine 




8 

Yenidjc 




4 

Cavalla • • 




7 

Pravista 




2* 

Orphano • 




12 

Clisali . . 




3J 

Salonica . 




7 


108 

The land journey wil 1 occupy nearly 
a week. It is described in the Hand- 
book for Greece. The country is 
in few places either picturesque or 
interesting, and the traveller will 
therefore do well in proceeding by 
one of the weekly steamers between 
Constantinople and Salonica, which 
perform the voyage in 30 hours. 
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INTRODUCTORY INFORMATION. 

1 . Passports, — 2 . Money. — 3 . Travelling Servant. — 4. Preparations, — 
5 . Mode of Travelling. — 6 . Seasons for Travelling, — 7 . Asia Minor. — 
8 . Ar taenia. — 9 . Mcsojtotimia , Baghdad t Kurdistan, — 10 . Manners and 
Character of the Population. — 11. Iioutcs. — 12. Quarantine. 


1. Pa88 PORTS. 

We have already alluded to the necessity of procuring a Firman or 
Teskereh before undertaking a journey in any part of Tnrkey. A Teskereh 
may be at once procured from the Pasha of Smyrna. 

2. Money. 

The same money is in circulation in the Asiatic provinces as in other 
parts of Turkey. The traveller must provide himself with a large supply 
of small coins before starting on his tour. 

3. Travelling Servant. 

A travelling servant, conversant with the Turkish language, is indis- 
pensable in Asiatic Turkey, and can easily be procured at Smyrna, or any 
other port where the Greeks speak Turkish, as they generally know a 
little Italian. 


4. Preparations for the Journey. 

The preparations recommended in the 44 General Directions ” for the 
traveller in the East will be found especially applicable in Asia. Sir Charles 
Fellows and Mr. Hamilton particularly urge the necessity of being provided 
with a tent, on account of the distance of the old cities and places of chief 
interest from the modern towns and khans. For the description of the 
tent, Ac., see the General Directions. 

5. Mode of Travelling. 

The only mode of travelling in Asiatic Turkey is on horseback ; and the 
observations already made relating to the East in general are applicable 
to-this country. The horses are usually faster and better, and rather 
dearer, than in Greece. It is difficult to procure them for less than 20 
piastres, or a dollar a-day ; bat when they are engaged for a certain time, or 
for a given distance of some length, they are let at a lower rate, and travel 
faster, as it becomes an object with the proprietor that the journey should 
be terminated speedily. It is well not to travel with more than 5 or 6 
horses ; if this number be exceeded, another guide is required, and the pay 
to the surrudji increased. The traveller who wishes to pay liberally, and 
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be well served by the post, must calculate that, with these extra payments, 
f» horses will cost him as much as 7 ; this sum, amounting to 7 piastres per 
hour, of 4 miles, will cover all expenses to guides, stirnidjis, See. On 
the ordinary lines of route he may travel 3 hours in 2, at the rate of 0 miles 
an hour ; the expense is the same, but he will save time. The custom of 
the couutry is, that a mounted surrudji heads the caravan, leading the 
baggage-horses. This man is generally a fine able-liodied Turk, who 
grooms and feeds the horses, and packs the baggage, without any stipulated 
sum for his services. It is usual to reward him, in proportion to the satis- 
faction he gives his employer, at the termination of the engagement. 

6. Seasons fob Travelling. 

The most desirable seasons for travelling in Asiatic Turkey in general 
are the spring and autumn. In the highlands of Armenia and Kurdistan 
summer is a good time — especially for the Nestorian mountains. The 
tourist arriving in Asia Miuor early in the spring will do well to com- 
mence with the southern districts, proceeding northwards ss the weather 
becomes warmer. The heat in summer is so overpowering that he will find 
that he cannot with safety proceed on his journey after 10 or 11 a.m. He 
should in this case start at dawn, travel for about 5 hours, rest for € or 7, 
and continue his journey in the evening. In the high plains of the interior, 
however, and in the mountainous districts to the eastward, he may safely 
pursue his journey all day, preferably indeed to travelling through the 
night, which is sometimes very cold. He should especially avoul tra- 
velling after sunset in marshy plains, or sleeping near either them or the 
banks of lakes, or even near extensive olivc*grounds, as all such places are 
liable to produce fevers. In winter the climate, as in all southern countries, 
is cold in the mornings and evenings, and very fine in the middle of the 
day. The houses are built with a view to protaction against heat, without 
any attempt to exclude the blasts of winter ; and, as there are no chimneys 
or fireplaces, there is no country where the cold is more severely felt. 

7. Asia Minor. 

Asia Minor is the fairest portion of the Ottoman dominions, and one of 
the finest countries in the world. Its chains of mountains detached from the 
plateau of Armenia enter the peninsula : one first confines and then traverses 
the channel of the Euphrates near Samosata ; the other extends along the 
northern coast. These two chains are W. of the Euphrates, and are con- 
nected by a range of mountainous districts extending from Angora to the 
Argons of the ancients, now called Aijish Dag, whose commits are always 
capped with snow, and whose height is between 12,000 and 13,000 ft. above 
the sea. The southern range of Taurus breaks off to the S. of Mount 
Argons, and forms the N. boundary of Cilicia ; a detached branch of this 
range, the Amanns of the ancients, now the Almadagh, separates Cilicia 
from Syria, having only 2 passes. Some of the branches of Taurus extend 
to the Mediterranean. There are 2 more chains which proceed from the 
W. part of the central plateau— one, Habadagh, terminating towards Samos 
and Chios, where it is called Mount Tmolns ; the other, to which belong 
Mounts Ida and Olympus, extending N.W. into Mysia and Bkhynia. 
Lastly, the chain of the CHgasys ooenpy the tract between the Holy* and 
Sangaruts, the undent Paphlagonhu Beneath these mountain chains lie 
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undulating downs covered with heath, myrtles, rhododendrons, and a variety 
of aromatic shrul* indigenous to the soil on their N. slopes, particularly 
those which descend to the Black Sen ; the southem slopes arc generally 
barren. Some of these latter ntford rich pastures, but they arc more gene- 
rally overrun with thorns and briars, whose prodigious growth attests the 
fertility- of. the soil. — 

The rivers of Asia Minor, though celebrated, are inconsiderable; the 
largest are those which flow into the Kuxine. Among these are the Yesliil 
Irmak (Iris), Kizil I mink (llalys), Olu or Bartan (Purthenius), Filbas 
(Hiltons), Aiala or Sakaria (Sangarius). 

Asia Minor contains many lakes whose waters are impregnated with salt. 
The lake Tuzla or Touzler, which presents a vast plain covered with 
crystals of salt, is said to be 30 m. long. 

Along the coast are spacious bays — some of them the finest in the world— 
and secure ports, but without trade, without shipping, and many without 
even a fishing-boat Towns and villages, formerly \ opulous, are converted 
into deserts, aud but a small portion of this unrivalled region is cultivated.- 
The population is very scanty ; whole villages have been drained to supply 
the loss sustained in the capital, after any visitation of the plague, or to 
recruit armies annihilated in wars. The descendants of the Greeks, the 
ancient possessors of the soil, do not amount to a tenth part of the popula- 
tion ; their costume, and even language, are so lost by mixture with the 
Turks that their national peculiarities are with difficulty traced. The 
Greeks usually dress iu more sober colours than the Turks, frequently 
wearing the turban and Turkish trowsers of black. The common Greeks 
are only allowed to wear a black turban, while the Turk invariably wears a 
white one, unless a descendant of the Prophet, when he wears a green one. 

The implements of husbandry used in Asia Minor are of the rudest and 
most primitive description, and their agricultural knowledge is very con- 
fined. Hut so fertile is the soil, that when scraped by a plough, even of the 
most inferior description, it yields an abundant harvest. 

The western coast exhibits nearly the same productions as Syria and 
Southern Greece. The olive, the vine, the orange, the myrtle, the laurel, 
the turpentine-tree, the mastic, and the tamarisk, adorn the banks of its 
rivers and delightful shores. On the coasts of the Black Sea, the oak, the 
beech, and fir predominate. This coast is also the orchard of Constantinople ; 
here are entire woods of walnut, apricot, plnm, apple, hazel, and cherry- 
trees. The majestic plane is also indigeuous to Asia Minor. The oak 
which produces gall-nuts for dyeing is everywhere found; it is the Vnlonea 
oak, the cup of whose acorn is so well known in commerce for tanning ; 
while the cold heights of Taurus are crowned with cypress, juniper, and 
savine trees. Gum tragacauth is found in abundance on the mountains in 
the interior, as also yellow berries (Rhamnus infectoria), celebrated for 
producing a beautiful dye. 

The copper mines of Tokat, those of Koureh, near Kastamouni, and of 
Gumish Khaneh, near Trebizond, are still celebrated. But the gold of Lydia, 
the cinnabar of Mount Olgasys, the rock-crystal of Pontus, ana the alabaster 
and marble of the central provinces, are unknown to the modern inhabitants. 

The copper mines of Chakvar, near Baibourt, are very celebrated. The 
mines of Gumish Khaneh produce argentiferous lead ore. The pebbles on the 
shores of the Black Sea are almost all agates, particularly between Trebizond 
and Kerasunt. Excellent bituminous coal has recently been found in abun- 
dance, close to the shore of the Black Sea, in the neighbourhood of Pen- 
deraklea. (Route 54.) The mines, which have been opened by the Turks, 
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are now worked with all the improvements of modern science by two 
English engineers, Messrs. Barkley, who have directed the works for a 
couple of years with great success. The quality of the coal being first-rate, 
the miues will probably become extremely productive. As regards the 
steam navigation of tike Black Sea and the Bosphorus, they are invaluable. 

Historical Sketch. — The peninsula of . Asia Minor comprehended 
Mysia, Lydia, Caria, Lycia, Pamphylia, Pisidia, Phrygia, Galatia, Cap- 
padocia, Lycaonia, llithynia, Cilicia, Pontus, and Cyprus. Each of these 
provinces contained numerous cities, some of them of great splendour and 
magnitude. Asia Minor was colonised by the redundaut population of 
ancient Greece, whieh, spreading over the country, introduced everywhere 
the same splendid conceptions, the same superiority of arts which had im- 
mortalised the parent country. It was once the seat of riches and learning, 
and the theatre of some of the most wonderful events of history. It was 
signalised by the exploits of Cyrus and Alexander, and was dignified by 
the birth and labours of the illustrious Apostle of the Gentiles. 

The whole of Asia Minor is covered with remains of ancient cities; and 
numerous vestiges of the splendour and wealth of its former population are 
dispersed throughout the land. The ancient provinces of Asia Minor were 
subsequently comprehended, with the exception of Cilicia and Cyprus, 
under the twofold ecclesiastical division established by Constantine, or the 
diocese of Asia, having Ephesus for its capital, and tne diocese of Pontus, 
the capital of which was Caesarea. 

Asia Minor was formerly distributed by the Turks into 7 Pashaliks, but 
it is now divided into the 8 Eyalets, or Provinces administered by Go- 
vernors-General, following, vis. 1. Khudavendkiar, comprising part of 
Bithynia, part of Phrygia, and Mysia ; 2. Kastamouni, comprising ancient 
Paphlagonia; 3. Aidin, comprising Lydia, Caria, and Pisidia; 4. Kara- 
man, comprising Lycia, Pamphylia, and parts of Cilicia and Phrygia ; 5. 
Adana, comprising the rat of Cilicia ; 6 and 7. Boxok and Sivas, com- 
prising Galatia and Cappadocia; 8. Trabeznn (Trebizond), comprising 
Pontus and Colchis. Cyprus, which was formerly part of one of the 
Pashaliks of Asia Minor, is now comprised in the Eyalet of Jetir, with the 
Turkish Islands of the iEgean. 


8. Armenia. 

The tract of country formerly known as Armenia is now divided between 
Turkey, Russia, and Persia, Mount Ararat forming, as it were, the central 
boundary -stone of these 3 empires. Turkish Armenia, the largest of 
the 3 parts, is divided into the 2 Eyalets of Erxeroom and Kharbrout. 

A short notice of the Armenians and of their history will be found in the 
M General Introduction.” The following observations relate more par- 
ticularly to the physical characteristics of the country : — 

Of the mountains of Armenia the chief is M. Ararat, now comprised in the 
Russian territory, one of the great objects of Armenian veneration. Two 
vast conical peaks, separated by a sloping plain, form the great centre of 
the mountains of Ararat. The greater of these is the Aghri Dagh (i. «. the 
painfol mountain, from the difficulty of its asoent), a subaqueous volcano 
of extreme antiquity composed entirely of volcanic matter. From M. Ara- 
rat, as from a common root, several* great branches diverge in different 
directions, chiefly to the E., S., and W. Of these the chief is the great Kur- 
distan range— the back-bone of the Assyrian mountains — which runs from 
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the N. extremity of M. Ararat in a S.S.E. direction Itetween Lakes Van 
and Uroumiych (the latter in Persian Armenia), and, with its ramifications, 
forms the valleys which arc inhabited hy a large proportion of the popula- 
tion. Prom this chaiu branches diverge towards the W., and assume the 
form of an acute triangle, having its apex W. of the Euphrates, its base 
resting on the great Kurdistan range, while its S. and N. sides respectively 
are formed by portions of the ranges of Taurus and Anti-Taurus. From 
these again diverge other branches in various directions. Recent travellers 
inform us that the whole country between the Euxinc and the Caspian 
exhibits the phenomena of volcanic action ; and it has been conjectured that, 
at no very remote geological period, it was a vast inland sea, of which the 
Caspian and other large sheets of water arc remains. 

From the height of the table-land and the great elevation of the moun- 
tains, the temperature of Armenia is much lower than that of other regions 
in the same .parallel of latitude. In winter it is commonly 16° below zero 
of Fahr., and often lower. The summer, though very short, is hot and 
parching, the thermometer being usually about 84° Fahr., and occasionally 
nearly 90°. 

The valleys which lie between the numerous mountain ridges are 
watered by thousands of streams on their way to the large rivers, and are 
fertile in the extreme. The narrower valleys, however, and the ravines 
which slope down from the great plateau, are unhealthy and (icstilential, 
and the traveller should carefully avoid passing the night in them. 

Rivers . — The lofty mountains of Armenia, and the snow with which they 
are covered, feed numerous rivers. Here take their rise the Euphrates — 
the confluence in fact of the 2 great streams, the Murad Chat and the 
KaraiSu — and its twin stream the Tigris: rivers connected with the 
most important events in the history of mankind, as forming the boundary- 
lines of empires, races, and tongues. To these may be added the Arras 
(Araxes), which, after having joined the Kour, in the Russian territory, 
empties itself into the Caspian ; the Tshoruk, which flows into the Euxine ; 
ana others. 

Lakes. —The principal lakes of Armenia are Van (formerly called 
Arsene) ; Uivrtmiych (the Mantiane of Strabo) in Persian Armenia, on the 
other side of the Kurdistan range ; and the volcanic lake of Sttxm, near 
Erivan (Russian Armenia), at a height of 5000 ft. above the level of the 
sea. S.W. of this last lake is the great volcanic amphitheatre of Central 
Armenia, comprising a circus of conical mountains containing craters. As 
the lakes Van and Uroumiyeh contain no outlets, it is conjectured that 
they also were formed by volcanic action. 

The Armenian Population in Turkey has been before stated at about one 
million (General Introduction), but the Turkish authorities estimate it at 
more than double that number. The population of Armenia itself was 
doubtless much greater formerly than at the present day. Bad government, 
repeated wars, and frequent emigrations have combined to keep it down. 
In 1829 no fewer than 69,000 Armenians were induced to pass over to the 
Russian territory. A large majority of the population i6 Mahometan ; the 
Christian portion consists of a small number of Greeks, Nestorians and 
Roman Catholics, the greater part of whom are the descendants of the 
ancient possessors of the soil. 

On account of the severity of the climate, the houses are generally built 
either wholly or partially under ground, having their flat room covered with 
2 or 8 ft. of earth, with turf above, rendering them cool in summer and 
warm in winter, but not impervious to rain, or melting snow in spring. 
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Through this covering project their chimneys, rising but a foot or two above 
the surface. 

“ These subterraneous habitations,” says Mr. Canton, in his interesting 
volume 1 Armenia ami Erzcroom/ 44 are constructed, not on the side of a 
hill, but on the side of a gentle slope ; and all the earth excavated from the 
house is thrown (rack again upon the roof, in such a manner that, ou three 
sides, there is often no sign of any dwelling existing underneath. The 
entrance is on the lower side of the slope, and there the mound is often 
visible, as it is raised 4 or 5 ft. above the level of the hill-side. There are 
no fences to keep people off the roof, which has no appearance different 
from the rest of the country. It is often only the dirt opposite the doors, 
the cattle and people standing about, which give information of a small 
village being present ; particularly during the 8 months of snow and ice 
and intense cold, when no one stirs abroad, except for matters of import- 
ance/* — Anne hu i and Krzcroom, by the Hon. Robert Curzou. 

The high lands of Armenia are a splendid field for the nuturalist and the 
sportsman. 44 The number of various kinds of birds which breed on the 
great plain of Erzcroom/' says Mr. Curzon, 4t is so prodigious as to be 
almost incredible to those who have not seen them, as I often nave, covering 
the earth so completely that the colour of the ground could not be seen. 
. • • When one genus has reared its young and flown away to far and 
distant lands, another takes its place/* Their varieties are too many to be 
enumerated here ; a copious list of them is given in the work just referred to. 

9. Mesopotamia — Baghdad (Babylonia)— Kurdistan. 

These provinces are comprised in the 3 Turkish Eyalets of Moussul, 
Kurdistan, and Baghdad, the 2 former of which extend over Mesopotamia 
and Kurdistan, and the latter over the country from Mesopotamia down to 
the Persian Gulf. The Eyalet of Baghdad is now divided into 4 smaller 
provinces (Send yaks), viz., Baghdad, Kirkouk, Suleimanyeh, and Busrah. 

Mesopotamia , as is well known, derived its name from its situation between 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, by the former of which it was divided on 
the W. from Syria and Arabia, and by the latter from Assyria on the E. 
Its northern boundary was the range of Mount Masius, a branch of the 
Taurus, by which it is separated from Armenia, and its southern the Me- 
dian wall, which, extending from the Tigris a little N. of Sittaee to the 
neighbourhood of the Euphrates, divided it from Babylonia. It is called 
by the Turks At Jesira, i.e. the Island. With the exception of the moun- 
tainous region on the N. and N.E., Mesopotamia is a vast plain, broken by 
few hills, and well watered by rivers and canals. 

Babylonia (Baghdad), the country S. of Mesopotamia down to the Persian 
Gnlf, and having the Tigris for Us eastern, and the deserts of Arabia for its 
western and south-western boundaries, is an almost unbroken plain, without 
a single natural hill. It was formerly celebrated for its great fertility. 
Numerous canals, or rather aqueducts — for they were not sunk into the 
land, but constructed on its surface — intersected the space between the 3 
rivers, and both drained and irrigated the country. Much of the S. part of 
Baghdad is covered with great marshes— shallow sheets of water with reeds 
and rushes, like our tarns and meres, and swarming with buffaloes. Below 
the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates there is a vast extent of country 
subject to almost perpetual inundation. 

* Kurdistan. Turkish Kurdistan, the country lying on the W. ride of the 
great mountain-range which stretches from Mount Ararat in a S.S.E. diree- 
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tion, formed part of the ancient kingdom of Assyria, and new divides the 
Turkish and Persian empires. It is inhabited "by a hardy and warlike 
population, owning no common head, hut split into a thousand tribes 
engaged in continual feuds with one another. For a very long period the 
authority of the Porte over it was little more than nominal— such was the 
almost inaccessible nature of the country — but since 1837 the Government 
has been slowly reducing its population to submission. In this work the 
Turks have been much aided by the divisions among the chiefs, whose dis- 
sensions they have, with their usual policy, fomented, and who have thus 
fallen one by one victims to treachery or force. 


8. Manners and Character. 

The general observations with regard to the manners and character of the 
Turks apply to those of the Asiatic provinces. These latter have been for- 
merly unjustly represented as ferocious and fanatical ; but the testimony of 
modern travellers proves that such an accusation is totally devoid of 
foundation. Sir Charles Fellows, who owns himself to have been prejudiced 
against the Turks on his arrival in Asia Minor, speaks of his complete 
cnauge of feeling towards them, and bears honourable testimony to 44 their 
truth, honesty, and kindness. ” 

44 I have lately,” says a recent traveller, 44 completed an excursion over 
nearly the entire coast of the Black Sea in Asiatic Turkey, where I had 
some opportunity of examining into the condition of its several districts. 
Features wholly different from those observable iu European Turkey, or on 
the southern littoral of Asia Minor, present themselves on the eastern confines 
of the empire, where there still exist the rude forms of early Turkish admin- 
istration, with its medley of timariotor feudal tenures, serf-1 ike dependence, 
and accumulated wealth. I may observe, also, that the whole of the coast, 
extending 800 m. from Stambul to Georgia, is additionally interesting 
from the variegated nature of its mountains ; those near Sinope clothed with 
magnificent timber, and in the interior possessing rich mines; while in the 
extensive district of Djanik the soil is of the most fertile description. Every- 
where there is a luxuriant vegetation, different in its character from that of 
Europe ; and the cultivated products bear the same character, being chiefly 
rice, maize, or tobacco. It is only on this Asiatic shore that any available 
degree of latent national strength is to be found in Turkey. Here we see 
an unimpoverished soil, with a naturally strong frontier, and productions 
suitable for commerce and support. Rayah influence, which in European 
Turkey is of so sinister a character, is here rendered innocuous by the supe- 
rior number of the Mohammedan population, who maintain a domi nancy 
not merely based on custom, but are themselves astute, laborious, and hardy. 
Asia Minor, no less from early conquest than from its geographical position, 
may be regarded as the natural centre of the Turkish empire. The Turk is 
as much a stranger beyond the confines of ancient Thrace as on the banks of 
the Tigris or of the Nile ; but here a common language, with a numerical 
preponderance of Moslem population, and centuries of political consolidation, 
nave freed the dominant party from many of those domestic dangers which 
elsewhere assail them. Yet it is this eastern portion of Turkey in Asia 
which is cursed with the most cruel forms of Ottoman rule. The degree of 
corruption prevailing in the local administration is of a nature unprecedented 
in any humble experience I have hitherto had over most other divisions of 
the empire.” 
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“ The manners and cnstonu of the Armenians,” says Mr. Curzon , 44 are the 
same as those of the Turks, whom they copy in dress and in their general 
way of living: so much is this the case, that it is frequently difficult to 
distinguish tnc Turkish from the Armenian family, both in Armenia and at 
Constantinople; ouly the Armenian is the inferior in all respects; lie would 
be called in China a second-chop Turk ; he is more quick and restless in 
his motious, aud wants the dignity and straightforward bearing of the 
Osmanli. . . . The country people live underground in the peculiar houses 
I have described; they are an agricultural peasantry, tilling the ground, 
and not possessing large herds of sheep or cattle like the Turkomans, 
Koords, or Arabs ; they are a heavy-looking race, but are hardy and active, 
and inured from youth to exercise and endurance, but even in these 
respects they are excelled by the Mahometan mountaineers ." — Armenia and 
Erzeroom. 

Of the manners and character of the Arabs of Mesopotamia and Baghdad 
some account will be found in the following pages. See Rte. 35, &c. For 
a more complete description of that interesting people and of the Kurds, 
the reader is referred to the two valuable and interesting works of Mr. 
Levant, now so familiar to all,— * Nineveh and its Remains, and * Nineveh 
and Babylon.* 


10. Routes in Asiatic Turkey. 

In a country which has been hitherto so little explored, great difficulty 
has been experienced in indicating the exact distances in some of the routes. 
In cases where the distance is not given in hours or miles, the day’s journey 
of the traveller whose route is followed will be found. 


11. Quarantine. 

On leaving Asia Minor by wav of Svra, a quarantine of I day must be 
performed at that port, which will enable the traveller to proceed to Greece. 
Formerly another quarantine of 14 days was performed between Greeoe and 
any other part of Europe, but travellers who proceed from Greece to Trieste 
in Austrian steamers are now at once admitted to free pratique. 
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ROUTE 28. 

MARSEILLES, ATHENS, OR CON- 
STANTINOPLE TO SMYRNA. 

The arrangements of the different 
lines of steamers between Marseilles, 
Malta, Syra, Constantinople, and 
Smyrna, are fully described in the 
Geueral Introduction. 

The steamers usually leave Con- 
stantinople about 5 o'clock p.x., and 
make the passage to Smyrna in 36 
hours. Tne landing is effected by 
boats, as there are no piers. 

Smyrna. — Inna. Hotel dca Deux 
Augustes is the best Salvo's Navy 
Hotel on the Marina has the best 
view of the sea. 

Rosa's boardinghouse, Marco's 
Pension Suisse, and Madame Mara- 
cini’s boarding-house, are comfort- 
able and moderate in their charges, 
being about 1& dollar a day for bed 
and board. 

The bazar at Smyrna supplies most 
of the luxuries and comforts of| 
France and England. It contains 
also a good circulating library and a 
casino supplied with all the Euro- 
pean newspapers, to which admission 
may be obtained through the British 
consul or banker. Smyrna possesses 
2 or 3 printing presses, ana a news- 
paper in the French language. The 
traveller desirous of visiting the in- 
terior will find a servant of the name 
of Yani or Yanico at Mille’s, who is 
also considered an excellent guide 
and travelling servant He resides at 


Smyrna, and is to be heard of at the 
British Consulate. Two English phy- 
sicians are established here, and the 
public dispensary is well supplied 
with the best medicines. Horses 
may be hired for a dollar a day. 

Smyrna, called by the Turks 
Izmir, the queen of the cities of 
Anatolia, extolled by the ancients 
under the title of the lovely, the croten 
of Ionia, the ornament of Asia, has 
ten times risen from her ruins with 
new splendour. Pausanias ascribes 
the origin of the present city to 
Alexander the Great, who was ad- 
monished in a dream to found a city 
in this spot for the Smvnueans, who 
came Arom Ephesus. Whoever was 
the founder, the site was a happy 
one, and such as the Greek colonists 
usually preferred. “ Their cities, in 
general, says Dr. Chandler, “ were 
seated by some hill or mountain, 
which, as this did, supplied them 
with marble, and was commodious as 
well for defence as for ornament. 
Over against the ancient town stood 
the famous temple of Cybele. But 
what the inhabitants most gloried in, 
is the circumstance of that city 
having given birth to Homer.” The 
city flourished under the Romans. 
In the 11th century it was visited by 
the calamities of war. Tzachas, a 
Turkish malcontent, in 1084, ob- 
tained possession of a great part of 
the Ionian coast and the neighbour- 
ing islands, and assuming the title of 
King, made Smyrna his capital. In 
1097 this citv was besieged by John 
Ducas, the Greek admiral. Smyrna 
yet lay in ruins in the beginning of 
the 13th century, except the Acro- 
polis. This was repaired and beauti- 
fied by the emperor John Angelos 
Comnenus, who died in 1224. In 
the following century it was the 
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scene of repeated contests between 
the Knights of Rhodes and the Turks. 
In 1402 Tnmurlnn (or Timur Leng\ 
hearing that the Christians and 
Mohammedans had each a stronghold 
at Smyrna, and were always at war, 
marched against it in person, and 
attacked it by sea and hind, lie took 
the town by storm in M days, with 
peat slaughter, and demolished the 
houses. 

The form of the town is elliptical, 
and it extends for nearly 2 m. along 
the coast. It is built ou the acclivity 
of Mount Pagus, on whose summit 
are the walls of a ruined castle. Like 
every great town in Turkey, it is 
beautiful at a distance ; but on a close 
inspection falls short of the expect* 
ations which have been raised. It is 
thickly inhabited, and the streets are 
narrow and dirty. The houses are 
chiefly built of wood, with brown 
roofs, and without chimneys. The 
warehouses on the Marina are white- 
washed, and no house in the town is 
above one story high. 

The gulf of Smyrna is S3 m. long, 
and from 5 to 15 broad ; it is encom- 
passed with high mountains clothed 
with wood, which rise from the 
water’s edge, and has numerous head- 
lands and islands intervening be- 
tween the entrance of the gulf and 
the town. These islands used form- 
erly to be the resort of pirates. On 
reaching the castle of the sea the first 
symptoms of animation commence, 
and the eye rests on the extensive 
cemeteries of Mount Pagus, and be- 
yond them, on the mosques, minarets, 
cupolas, and baths of the town, re- 
minding the traveller that he is in a 
Mussulman land. 

Passports are not demanded — a 
small fee satisfies the Custom House 
Officer — Travellers coming from 
Syria have a Quarantine of 3 full days. 

The usual landing-place for private 
individuals is the quay in front of 
the British Consulate. N.B. Consult 


from Great Britaiu and the United 
States, and from most of the Euro- 
pean governments, reside here. 

The houses belonging to the Chris- 
tians arc distinguished from those of 
the Turks by being built of stone, 
and often enclosed in a court-yard, 
with a fountain iu the centre. The 
eaves of many of them almost meet 
across the streets. 

Smyrna was one of the Seven 
Churches of Asia Minor. 

The followers of each faith have 
their distinct quarter allotted to them. 
The Frauk and Greek quarter ex- 
tends along the shore, aud cou tains 
many shops, warehouses, and coffee- 
houses. The Armenians occupy a 
more elevated position. The Turkish 
quarter comprises the qrhole of the 
upper part of the town, and the west- 
ern side of the hill. The Jews are 
confined to 2 small nooks between 
the Turkish and Armenian quarters. 

The Population amounts to 1 50,000 ; 
of whom 80,000 are Turks ; 40,000 
Greeks; 15,000 Jews; 10,000 Ar- 
menians; and 5000 Franks. Each 
nation U protected by itsown Consul. 

The new barracks, capable of con- 
taining 3000 men, are well organised, 
and well situated. They arc enclosed 
on the sea-side by a high palisade 
of iron, and consist of three tiers of 
apartments, communicating with each 
other by very long open galleries. 

On the castle-bill are the only re- 
mains of ancient Smyrna. The path to 
it leads by the Turkish and Armenian 
burial-grounds. The former is now 
of great extent, a grave being rarely 
opened a second time. The tomb- 
stones of the Turkish males are in- 
variably surmounted by a turban, 
indicative of the rank or profession 
of its occupier, with a few gilt letters 
stating his name. Those of the women 
are plain. Innumerable fragments of 
ancient columns are seen in the con- 
struction of their graves. This bury- 
ing-grouod is the oldest in Smyrna; 
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and its cypresses have attained a pro- 
digious height. 

The remains of the ancient city 
consist of portions of the old Hel- 
lenic walls partly visible in the walls 
of the old castle, which occupies the 
site of the Acropolis, on the summit of 
Mount Pagus. Within the circuit are 
some relics of the temple of Jupiter. 
The stadium is formed ou one side by 
an excavation in the hill. The seats 
and ornaments have been removed, 
but the form may still be traced. 
Polycarp is said to have suffered mar- 
tyrdom on this spot Traces of the 
theatre may be observed in another 
part of the hill. Numerous columns, 
busts, cornices, and entablatures are 
seen built into the walls, throughout 
all the upper parts of Smyrna. 

The old castle is deserted, and ffcst 
falling into decay. A considerable 
space is enclosed within the walls, 
and in the centre of it is a ruined 
mosque, said to have been the primi- 1 
tive church of Smyrna. It contains 
likewise many vaults, cisterns, & c. 
From the Acropolis, the view extends 
over the plains to the E., traversed 
by the river Hermus, and over that 
to the S., on which inay be seen the 
Meles, the supposed river of Homer, 
crossed by an aqueduct. 

All the mosques of Smyrna are 
constantly open to the Giaour. The 
only form necessary to be observed 
on entering them is, to take off the 
shoes, and observe the utmost pro- 
priety and respect. The floor or the 
great mosque is covered with matting 
and carpeting ; and from the ceiling 
a profusion of lamps, ostrich-eggs, 
and horse-tails are suspended by long 
brass chains. 

The caravan-bridge is the scene 
where the Turk terminates the labours 
of the day ; and on Sundays is the 
ceutre of attraction to Christians. 
Numerous coffee-houses are here 
erected on the banks of the Meles; 
and the scene is rendered animated 


amt picturesque from the beauty and 
variety of the costumes of every 
country here assembled. 

In the fruit season all is activity 
and animation at Smyrna, when 
strings of camels, tied together, are 
seen coming from all parts of Asia 
Minor. There are never more than 
5 or 6 camels tied together, but many 
such parties follow one another suc- 
cessively, each 5 or 6 under the c&re 
of a separate driver. Their load is de- 
posited in the merchants’ yard; where 
numbers of women and children 
employ themselves in picking the figs, 
the branches and leaves, and packing 
them in drums, sprinkling each sepa- 
rate layer with sea- water. This done, 
the drums are immediately couveyed 
on board the ships for exportation. 
The prize of 30Z. is awarded to the 
first ship which arrives in London 
with new fruit. 

Messrs. Hanson and Co., and 
Messrs. Woolley, Bell, and Co., the 
agents of Messrs. M'Cracken, the 
London Custom-house agents, will 
forward to England any articles which 
the traveller may wish to send home 
from Smyrna. 

From Smyrna, excursions may be 
made to the villages of Bournabat , 
Budjah , and Scdikdi, where the 
country-seats of the consuls and mer- 
chants are situated. 

Another very interesting excursion 
may be made to Nimji, where the 
very remarkable monument supposed 
to be that of Sesostris has been 
discovered. The town of Nimfi 
is picturesquely situated about 5 
hours E. of Smyrna, in the direc- 
tion of Casabar and Sardis. The 
road thence to the monument or 
trophy of Sesostris proceeds at first 
eastward, gradually turning more 
southerly round the mountains into 
a pass. \k hour brings ns to a spot 
where rocks, thickly clothed with 
trees and underwood, rise close on 
each side: on the left, a little way 
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up, ia a mast of rock, on the flat face 
or which, at right angles to the road, 
is the monument. It is obscured 
from the road by trees and under- 
wood. On getting up to it, it is 
found to consist of a gigantic human 
figure sculptured in relief, and sunk 
in a panel cut into the flat surface of 
the rock: it agrees exactly with the 
description given of it by Herodotus 
(b. ii. c. IOC), excepting that the 
spear and bow are in the contrary 
hands to those Herodotus describes. 
If it should prove to be Egyptian, it 
is undoubtedly one of the most 1 
ancient and interesting monuments in 
the world, dating from about 1300 
B.C. 


Houra. MUss. 

Bounarbashi (Old Troy) . 15 

(Return to Enaeh) 

Hall'll Elly, by Sheblak 
(Ilium Novum) . . 11 27 

Chanak Kalessi (Dardanelles) 25 
Abydos 4 

Leaving Smyrna for Magnesia, the 
road passes over the Caravan-bridge, 
the land gate, or entrance to the city: 
12 m. from Smyrna it reaches an 
elevated valley amidst the hills^- 
a beautiful spot, surrounded by cy- 
press and plane trees. The scenery 
is lovely all the way from Smyrna; 
and the valleys are enriched with the 
fig, the vine, the olive, the plane, the 
stone-pine, and wild pear. 


The chief ride t round the city are 
as follows : — 1. Windmill point across 
the country to Bournabat, the Plain 
of Hadjilar, baths of Diana, Cuklujar, 
and Caravan -bridge. 2. Caravan- 
bridge upper road toBudjah, plain of 
Paradise, and thence by the lower 
road back to the' city. 3. Caravan 
bridge, castle on Mount Pagus ; vil- 
lage of Sedikoi. 4. Baths of Aga- 
memnon, Sanjiac castle, called St. 
James’s, and Vouria. 5. Windmill 
point, Cordelio, and Menimen, cele- 
brated for melons and malaria. 


ROUTE 29. 

SMYRNA TO THR TROAD AND THE 
HELLESPONT, BY THYATIRA, PER- 
GAMOft, AND A 8808 — TOUR OP 
THE TROAD. 

Homs. 

ManaerfMagnesia) . . 0 
Aksd (Thyatira) ... 8 

Soma 6 

Bergama (Pergamos) . 74 

Kamveren 6 

Kemereh 8 

Adramyti 3 

Chetme 1 day. 

Beahrahm (Asms) ... 1 
Alexandria Troas . . 8} 

Enaeh 3$ 


Magnesia ad Sipyitm^ 9 h. (now 
called Manser), lies on the S. bank of 
the Hermus, at the foot of a fine 
range of hills, backed by Mount Si- 
pylus, in whose perpendicular face 
are many entrances to caves, which 
are evidently tombs of a very early 
date. The khan it as extensive aa 


an Italian palace, built entirely of 
iron and atone, with dome-topped 
rooms. It contains uothingbut bare 
walla, but la very dean. The road 
now cr os ses the Hermus by a bridge, 
and the Hyllus by a ferry, and bean 
E. up the valley of the Hyllus. At 
the half-way house to Aksd (Thya- 
tira), are seen the remains of columns 
of white and red marble, said by the 
people to have been brought from 
Sardis. As we approach Aksd, the 
country becomes low and marshy. 


Thyatira (AksA), 8 h. — one of the 
Seven Churches. The town is full 
of the relics of a splendid ancient 
city, though no trace of the site of 
any early building remains. The 
streets are, in many parts, paved with 
fragments of carved stone, and innu- 
merable columns and fragments are 
to be found in a burial-ground. For 
2 m. out of the town the mouths of 
the w ells are formed by the capitals 
of very fine Corinthian columns. 
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Asiatic Turkey . 

The road lies W.N.W. from Aks* 
through a rich, cultivated, and pic- 
turesque country. 20 m. from Aksd, 
a fine valley opens, in which are seen 
Kirlcagatch, and, immediately in 
front, Bakir. The road lies close 
under the cliffs. The stone-pine is 
very fine here, and the hedges are of 
arbutus, jasmine, myrtles, and clema- 
tis. No relics of antiquity are seen 
on this route. 

Soma, 6 h. 3 m. off are some 
Byzantine remains of a town, perched 
on the peak of a rock, surrounded on 
all sides by mountains. The road to 
it is through a ravine, clothed with 
splendid planes and walnut-trees. 
Leaving Soma, after a gentle rise 
from the valley, the plains of Per- 
gamos, watered by the Caicns, open 
before the traveller. Within 8 m. 
of Pergamos is a trough, which was 
the inverted lid of a sarcophagus, 
and a little farther on are some foun- 
tains, with long Greek inscriptions on 
them- 

Pergamos (Bergama), 7J k, about 
32 m. — one of the Seven Churches. 
No guide is required here, for the 
splendid rains speak for themselves. 
The site of the theatre embraces in 
its view the city and the plain of 
Pergamos, with its chain of moun- 
tains, and is lit by the rising sun. 
In the centre of the city is a ruin of 
such extent that it must have been 
the palace of a Roman emperor. 
This palace stands partly on a bridge 
of splendid masonry, so wide that it 
forms a tunnel a nirlong in length. 
Besides this bridge there are 4 others. 
Many of the mosques and khans 
occupy the site of ancient build- 
ings ; the mo6t interesting is a 
mosque, from its style, doubtless, a* 
church of the early Christians. The 
amphitheatre to S.W. of the castle 
is a wonderful building, with a river 
running through it The arches are 
of very fine workmanship, though now 
almost under ground ; and the upper 
ones have probably been as fine, but 
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are now all chipped, like those of 
the Coliseum at Rome. Triumphal 
arches and ruined houses are inter- 
mixed with Turkish huts, and the 
burial-grounds are full of beautiful 
relics. 

From Bergama there are 2 modes 
of reaching Assos: 1st, through Adra- 
myti; 2nd, through Aivali,and thence 
in a boat to Asso6. 

1st The road through Adramyti 
leads into the mountains; on the right, 
in 2 places, are the remains of aque- 
ducts. The hills are covered with 
stone-pines and pland- trees, and the 
underwood is dwarf oak. 

Kararcren, G hrs. ; 15 m. A moun- 
tain village, scarcely containing a 
dozen huts. Near Karavereu are some 
remains of antiquity. The mountain 
pass still continues to 

Kemereh , 8 hrs. The valley of 
Kemereh is highly cultivated. There 
are some columns and other relics 
here, but of a later date than the 
Greek. 

Adrami/ti, 3 hrs. With the ex- 
ception of a few coins, no traces of 
antiquity are to be found here. 
From Adramyti the road lies for 
2 hours through olive-woods, and 
along the coast, or gulf, which takes 
its name from the town, and then 
through woods of the finest timber. 
The underwood is of myrtle, some- 
times 20 feet high. Daphne laurel, and 
arbutus. 

Chetme . — A little village in a 
ravine high above the sea. Here 
there is no khan ; and the traveller 
must throw himself upon the hospi- 
tality of the governor. The road now 
lies by the sea-shore ; the hills are 
clothed to the top with evergreens. 
The approach to Beahrahm is very 
imposing. 

2nd. The route by Aivali is much 
shorter than the preceding, and avoids 
the 2 or 3 days spent in going round 
by Adramyti. The distance from 
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Bergama to Aivali is only 12 h. The hills become afterwards less 
At 3 and 5 h. distance from Her- lofty, and are entirely clothed with 
gama are small khans or coffee sheds, oak. The people are here employed 
At 7 h. is another just off the road ; a great part of the year in collecting 
on the 1. upon the sea-shore, and 2 h. the large acorn-cups and gall-nuts * 
beyond, is a village 1 in. to the for dye. Near Alexandria Troas, 
rt. of the mad. The rood is quite the hills become a mass of shells, 
level the whole way. At Aivali l>oats One of them contains hot springs 
can always be had to cross in a few of a temperature of about 140° Fan- 
hours to Assos. For Aivali seep. 171. renheit. 

Bcahrakm (ancient Assos). A small Alexandria Troas, by the Turks 
wood near the town is thickly inter- called E*ki Stambul , 8j hours. The 
opened with the lids of sarcophagi, ancient city was sometimes called 
The town and the Acropolis are each Alexandria simply, and sometimes 
surrounded by a Greek wall, very Troas. Its site is now covered 
perfect, and in many parts30 ft. high, with a forest of oak-trees, and it is 
The rocks round the town rise 60 or therefore impossible to see its ruins 
80 ft., in abrupt cliffs, each of which collectively, but they extend over 
was formerly crowned with a temple, many miles. The ancient port ia 
In the Acropolis, columns, triglyphs, highly interesting, and hundreds of 
and friezes lie all around; in one place columns tie scattered there in all 
30 Doric columns are placed in a tine directions. A pier likewise standsout 
as a fence. The Acropolis commands under water— its situation is shown 
a fine view of the island of Mitylene, by the breakers. Opposite is the isle 
and the river and plain. The whole of Tenedos, and to the N. W. Imbros. 
of the hill is covered with ruins of One immense broken column lies in 
temples, baths, and theatres of the the harbour. About a mile from 
best workmanship. The seats of the sea are some ruins, on a very 
the theatre remain, but present the grand scale, containing some fine 
appearance of having been displaced arches of a buildingwhich must have 
by an earthquake. The buildings formed a square. Within the walls | 
were all of the grey stone of the the ground is strewn with carvings, 
rock. Many inscriptions still re- pedestals. See. This building, which | 

main. The Via Sacra, or street of must have been the public baths, as 1 

the tombs, extends for miles. Some shown by recent tourists, is vul-_ 
of the tombs still remain perfect, but garly termed by mariners the palace' 
most of them have been opened. In of Priam, and is visible at a consider* 

the tine of the tombs are circular able distance at aea. Near this is 

seats, tike those at Pompeii. Be- a rectangular platform, supported by 
tween the Via Sacra and the town is strong arches, evidently the site of a 
a wall, of Cyclopean architecture, temple, and commanding a splendid 
Of Amos, Leake says that the re- view. Another foundation of a 
mains M give perhaps the most perfect similar kind, but semicircular, ties 
idea of a Greek city that anywhere near it. In many other buildings the 
exists.’* stones are placed on their angles sq 

From Beahrahm, the road ties first as to form a kind of Mosaic. The 
over barren hills, and then over hills present village does not consist of 
covered with a beautiful species of more than 8 or 10 houses, only 2 of 
oak. which are occupied ; one by a singu- 

Near Doosler, 16 m. from Beah- lar character wno calls himself Con^ 
rahm, the hills are clothed with little sul, and receives travellers, 
vegetation. The strata are of various When at Alexandria Troas the 
coloun, and the valley is barren, traveller would do well to visit the 
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Hellenic fortress of Chigri, situated 
to the S.E. of Kski Stainkjul,nt altout 

3 h. distance. This fortress stands 
on a rocky hill of great natural 
strength and of an obloug form. The 
walls, which arc very perfect, run 
along the crest of the hifl, taking 
advantage of all the natural iudeuta* 
lions. The length of the fortress is 
about 1900 paces, its breadth 520 
paces. At uitervuls are gateways 
with monolithic liutels and jambs, 
and defended by flanking towers and 
abutments. Within the circuit of 
the walls are the remains of houses. 
There is no trace of inscriptions any- 
where ; and, except in one gateway, 
no sculptural ornaments are to be 
found. The whole of the fortifica- 
tions are built with vast rectangular 
blocks of granite without mortar. 
Thi6 fortress, though probably of a 
much later period than Tiryns and 
Mycenae, is on a much larger scale 
and in far better preservation. 

The road bears eastward to a hill 
containing hot springs; from the 
number of arched buildings for baths 
and fountains on its sides, it has the 
Appearance of a honeycomb. Follow- 
ing a paved road for 1 4 m., we find 
by the way-side an immense granite 
column lying unbroken among the 
bushes. In 2 hrs. we reach Gaicle, 
thence a walk of a mile to a gorge in 
the hills leads to the quarry, where 
the Seven Columns are to lie seen, in 
form and measurement precisely like 
the one which lies on the road, and, 
like that on the beach at Troas, 88 ft. 
6 in. long ; the diameter at the top 

4 ft. 6 in., that at the base 5 ft 6 in. 
These columns are the largest in the 
East, except the one at Alexandria 
in Egypt, which they much re- 
semble They have been cut out of 
the bed of granite with great neatness. 

The ruins of Crisool and Criser 
are on 2 adjoining summits of this 
range of mountains. After passing 
a woody summit, a fine view of the 
whole of the Troad bursts upon the 
eye. Ida, capped with snow, and 


THE TROAD. 

I the amphitheal re of mountains which 
encircle the valley of the Mendcrch , 
or ancient Scamamlcr, are its most 
prominent features. 

Enaeh, 34 hours, a large village of 
mud cottages, 150 of which are 
Turkish, anil 50 Greek. The baths 
are in a neat building. The khan is 
comfortable. 

From Enaeh an excursion of 15 m. 
may be made to the site of Old Troy. 
Close to Enaeh is a tumulus, called 
Eneas's tomb : it is now a Turkish 
burial-ground. The Menderch re- 
ceives the stream on which the town 
stands, and is here a large river tra- 
versed by a wooden bridge ; the only 
other crossing is by a bridge near 
the mouth of the river on the plain 
of Troy ; but at some seasons of the 
year the river may be forded, which 
enables the traveller to go from Old 
to New Troy, without returning to 
Enaeh. The ride along the western 
bank is very picturesque ; and 2 m. 
before reaching Bounarbashi, the 
road leaves the river, and passes 
over a range of hills, commanding a 
vie w of the continents of Europe and 
Asia, and the islands of Imbros and 
Tenedos. This part of the coast of 
the Troad, sheltered from theS.W. by 
the island Tenedos, forms the well- 
known roadstead of Besika Bay, where 
the English and French fleets first 
coalesced, 1853. 

Bounarbashi, called by Europeans 
Old Troy, stands at the end of a 
chain terminating in 2 mountains, be- 
tween which the river descends into 
the plains, which extend 15 m. to 
the sea. A few relics of past days 
have been worked up into the mud 
of the hovels, but the remains of 
ancient Troy are at the distance of 
about a mile to the E. of the village. 
On ascending the hill in that direction 
first appear 2 tumuli, one of which is 
supposed to be the tomb of Hector, 
from the circumstance of its being 
a barrow of loose stones, such as 
Homer describes. There axe no re- 
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mains on the hill which can be attri- 
buted with certainty to the heroic 
age; the situation , however, seems a 
probable one for an ancient citadel. 
On the K. side the hill terminates in 
a steep precipice overlooking the 
Mendereh, which winds in a ravine 
below. 

The sources of the Scamander — 
the one cold and the other tepid — 
cannot be mistaken, and they point 
oat the site of the Scsan Gate to- 
wards the S.W. of the modern 
village. 

Return to Enaeh. 

The road to Sheblak follows the 
E. bank of the river for about 8 m., 
and then arrives at the mountain 
opposite the one which is supposed 
to be the site of Old Troy. Pro- 
ceeding N. it reaches Sheblak, said 
to be the site of New Troy. Here 
among some oaks are an immense 
number of columns and remains of 
temples strewed over a Turkish 
burial-ground. In the plain below is 
a tumulus, called the Tomb of llus. 


danelles. The whole distance from 
Enaeh may be traversed in 1 1 hours. 

Abydot, 4 m. N.E. of this place. 
No traces of the ancient town remain, 
except the foundation-wall of a 
building of considerable size, and 
were it not for the interest of a two- 
fold poetic association, it would be 
unnoticed by travellers. 

WRITTEN AFTER SWIMMING FROM 
8EST08 TO ABYD06. 

If, In the month of dark December, 

Leander, who was nightly wont 
(What maid wilt not the uuie remember?} 

To croea thy stream, broad Hellespont!— 

If. when the wintry tempest mur'd. 

He aped to Hero, nothing loth. 

And thus of old thy current pour'd. 

Fair Venus 1 bow I pity both I 

Forme, degenerate modern wretch. 

Though in the genial month of May, 

My dripping limbo I faintly stretch. 

And think I’ve dona a Rat to-day. 

Rut since he cross'd the rapid tide. 

According to the doubtftil story. 

To woo,— and— Lord knows what beside, 

| And swam for Love, aa I for Glory ; 
Twsrehard tossy who flood the beat: 


HaUH Elly, 27 m. from Enaeh. 
Here also there are a great many 
more remains scattered over half a 
mile of country, amongst which are 
to be traced the foundations of several 
small temples, ooe of which must 
have been that of the Thymbrian 
Apollo, where Paris killed Achilles. 
The stream running past these ruins 
is now called the Tumbrek, evi- 
dently a corrupt form of its ancient 
name. The road passes over small 
limestone hills, on the brow of a 
range of which, forming the Asiatic 
frontier of the Dardanelles, is the 
village of Renkoi half-way, where 
the British Consul resides. 

Chemak Kalessi, 25 m. One half of 
his town was destroyed by fire, 
but is rapidly rising again. It is 
of considerable extent; Its Turkish 
name, Chanak Kalesst, signifies “ Pot 
Castle/’ from its manufactures o f 
crockery. It is called by us the Dar- 


Be d mortal* i thus the Gods suit plague 
you! 

He loot Me labour, T my Jest; 

For he wee drown'd, nod I’ve the ague. 

May S, 1810. 


The 8 following routes diverge in 
difierent directions through the Troad, 
and are inserted for the benefit of 
thoee who wish to linger in theee 
romantic spots. 


Tour of the Troad, A. 


BEBGAXA OVER MOUNT IDA BT 


BEYRAMITCH TO THE TROAD AND 
KOUM KALEH. 


Avriamastl . . 
Adramyti . . . 
Nsrien .... 
Beyramiteh . . 
Enaeh .... 
Alexandria Trots 
Room Kaleh . . 


8 

fit 

3 

8 


From Bergama the tour to the 
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Asiatic Turkty. 

Troail lies over a delightful country. 
On every side are magnificent moun- 
tains and sea views. In the numerous 
villages and towns on the rte. the 
traveller will find khans for lodging, 
and there are several isolated coffee- 
houses on the way, where refresh- 
ments are to be obtained. 

Atriamnsti, 8 hours. 

At Annootloo, 4| hours from Avria- 
masti, is a road leadiug to Alvali, or 
Kidonia, a Greek town, once of some 
importance, 2 hours distant on the 
coast, ft formerly commanded an 
extensivecommerce, but its prosperity 
was destroyed in the revolutionary 
war of Greece. 

AMU rose under the auspices of 
John Economos, who, descended from 
one of the most ancient Greek fami- 
lies, had conceived the project of 
founding the prosperity of his native 
town, and rendering his own name 
immortal. After various repulses, 
he obtained from the Porte not only 
the government of the village, but a 
firman, prohibiting the Turks from 
residing in it. He gave a cordial re- 
ception to all the Greeks in the neigh- 
bourhood, and in a short time Aivali 
increased in an astonishing manner. 
Its government might be compared 
to a small republic, administered by 
its own laws, under the protection of 
the Porte. It boasted of a college, 
built in 1803, the beauty of the ar- 
chitecture of which did honour to 
its founders, and was the admiration 
of foreigners. It had 2 noble hos- 
pitals, situated without the town, in 
a healthy situation. There were 40 
oil-mills, 30 soap-manufactories, se- 
veral tanneries, and shops of all lands 
in the town. But its college, its hos- 
pitals, and chapels have been swept 
away by the ravages of war. In 
June, 1821, the Greeks, emboldened 
by recent successes, meditated several 
expeditions against the Asiatic con- 
tinent. They were advancing towards 
Smyrna, when news was brought 
them by the Greeks of Aivali, tnat 
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the Turks were threatening their 
town. The Pasha of Brousa had 
sent some troops thither to protect 
the town against any conp-de-ttutin of 
the insurgents. The people of Aivali 
assembled in crowds, and tbe Kiaya 
Bey, on entering the town on the 
13th of Juue with f.00 men, perceived 
the tumult which had beeu excited. 
Thirsting for the blood of tbe Greeks^ 
his soldiers struck some of them in 
the streets, and were put to flight by 
tbe people. The Kiaya, alarmed, sent 
for a reinforcement, and the next day 
3000 men took possession of the 
town. The Greeks of the fleet, on 
learning what was passing, presented 
themselves before tne island of Mos- 
conissi, on the 13th June, with 70 
sail. The tumult in the town burst 
out into violence on the arrival of 
the fleet becoming known. The 
Greek natives, feeling their danger, 
embarked in crowds for the island 
of Mosconissi. The European agents 
abandoned the town on the 15th, and 
only a few thousand Greeks remained 
in it At 9 o'clock a great number 
of Greek vessels appeared in the 
channel. The preceding night, the 
Turkish commander had received still 
further reinforcements, and stood on 
the defensive. The town resounded 
with the cries of despair of those who 
were unable to escape. The Turks 
lay in wait in the nooses near the 

n , prepared to dispute the landing 
e Greeks. The latter, under 
cover of their artillery, threw 3000 
or 4000 men on the quay, and drove 
out the Turks with great slaughter. 
A warm engagement ensued. The 
Greeks destroyed the Mussulman 
column, and the Turks in their re- 
treat set fire to the town. The 
Greeks brought off in safety the re- 
mainder of the inhabitants. The 
whole town was reduced to ashes. 
Such was the fate of Aivali : a town 
of 30,000 inh&b., destroyed within 
one day. 

Kimair, 3 hours from Annootloo, 
is a tolerable town, with 500 or 600 
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houses, several mosques, and two 
Greek churches: it is situated in a 
marshy plain, covered with olive- 
trees. 


Adramyti, hours. See p. 1C7. 

Karlen, 0»J hours. A good village, 
on a height overlooking a charming 
valley, covered with olive-groves ex- 
tending to the sea. 


Between Narlen and Bcyramitch 
the road crosses Mount Ida. The 
height of the mountain is very great, 
and the summit is often enveloped 
in clouds. The scenery is grand, and 
the mountains are richly clothed with 
pines. The road crosses deep valleys 
over wooden bridges ; and from the 
summit of the pass the view is exten- 
sive and magnificent 


Bcyramitch, §| hours. A small 
town, beautifully situated on a hill 
commanding a view over a rich plain. 
A governor resides here. . 

An interesting excursion may be 
made from Beyramitch to the source 
of the Simois, through magnificent 
scenery, by a steep and rugged road 
to the village of EvegeUi, hours. 

2} hours from this place is the 
som roe of the Simois. The. water 

r ies out from a square aperture in 
rock, and foils 50 ft. over a bed 
of stone. Numerous other streams 
issue from smaller fissures in the rock, 


and swell the principal stream. The 
view is beautiful and extensive. U 
comprises all the plains of Troy, and 
the district of Troas, a great portion 
of Asia Minor, extending from Con- 
stantinople to Smyrna. 


Them, on the green and village-cot ted hill, Is 
(Flank'd by the Hellespont, end by the 

•ee) 

Entomb'd the bravest of the brave, Achilles; 

They aey so— (Bryant says the contrary) : 
And farther downward, tall and towering 
•till, is 

The tamolns— of whom l Heaven knows; 
*t may be 

Patrodus, Ajax, or Protedlaiu ; 

All heroes, who* If firing still, would sky us. 


High barrows, without marble, or a name, 

A vast, untllhl, and mountain-skirted 
plain. 

And Ida In llie distance, still llic same. 

And obi Sramander (if ’I is lie) remain ; 

Tlic situation seems still form'd fur fame— 

A hundred iIkmimumI men might fight again 

With eaae; but where 1 sought fur lltun’s 
walls. 

The quiet sheep feeds, and the tortoise 
crawls. 

Troops of nntended horses; here and there 
Some little hamlets, with new names un- 
couth ; 

Some shepherds (unlike Paris) led to stare 
A moment at the European youth 

Whom to the spot their schoolboy feelings 
bear; 

A Turk, with beads In hand and pipe In 
mouth. 

Extremely taken with his own religion. 

Are what I found there— but the devil a 


A different route may be taken in 
order to return to Beyramitch, the 
scenery of which ia as grand as the 
former. 

Enaeh, 4} hours. 

Alexandria Troas, 2} hours. 

Bounarbashi, 2| hours. 

Koum Kaleh, 3 hours. On the 
coast. 


Tour of the Tboad, B. 

DOUR ARB ASH I, BT TURKMAN l£, TO 
BEYRAMITCH. 

Honrs. 

Araplar 11 

Bridge of Sormosaktchi . . 1$ 

Enaen 1 

TurkmanM 24 

Bounarbashi of Beyramitch • ) 

Beyramitch I 


Araplar , a village l\ hour S.E. of 
Bounarbashi. The road proceeds 
through a valley where, in many 
places, may be observed the appear- 
ance of basaltic pillars. 

5ormofafttcA< Kopri, or the bridge 
of Barmosaktchi, 14 hour, is an old 
cemetery, 1. of the road, where, by 
way of gravestone, is a natural hexa- 
gonal basaltic pillar, 7 ft high and 
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10 in. in diameter. It is of hard 
black basalt, without horizontal As- 
sures, like the pillars of the Giant's 
Causeway. 

Enoch, 1 hour. See page 1G9. 
In a cemetery close to the road are 
several basaltic pillars used as grave- 
stones, mixed with artificial ones : of 
the latter are 12 of the Doric order. 
The road crosses an ancient bridge, 
and before entering Torkmanld are 
some mounds and granite pillan, de- 
noting the site of the ancient citadel 
or temple. The view of Mount Gar- 
garus, the highest of the chain of 
Mount Ida, is very grand. 

Turkman !* ; 2| hours. There is a 
road from Turkmanlc to Assos. 

Bounarbashi of Beyramitch, £ hour, 
so named from its vicinity to the 
fountain-head of some very remark- 
able hot springs, three of which gush 
with great violence from artificial 
apertures into a marble reservoir con- 
structed of ancient materials. This 
beautiful basin is shaded by the finest 
oriental, planes. The people of the 
place affirm that these springs are 
cold in summer and hot in winter, 
when, it is said, smoke ascends 
from them. The same story is told 
of those at Bounarbashi, the supposed 
site of ilium. See p. 169. 

Beyramitch , 1 hour. 


Toub of thb Tboad, G. 

BEYRAMITCH, BY KUCHUNLU TEPEH, 
TO MOUNT GABO ABUS. 

Honrs. 

Kuchunlu Tepeh .... 2 

Gogillar 3 

Mount Gargarus . . . . G 
Gogillar 6 

Kuchunlu Tepeh, 2 hours. A co- 
nical hill towards Gargarus, so 
placed as to resemble a sort of 
advanced position at the base of that 
mountain. The Simots flows at its 
foot. The principal site of the anti- 
Turhey . 


(c). 17£ 

q u i tics upon Kuchunlu Tepeh is hal: 
wav up the hill. 

Tlie first appearance is an oblong 
area, 92 ft. long and 54 ft. wide. Ot 
the N. side are the remains of a par 
of a wall, by which the area waj 
formerly enclosed. The work sectni 
to be of the age of the Kouiaus. Oi 
the western side of the area arc con 
sidereble remains of baths, who* 
stuccoed walls are in some place 
entire. Above this area are tombs 
and an arched vault 13 yds. long anc 
5 wide. Near it are the remains o 
a bath, wanting only the roof. Hen 
lie some columns, 16 in. in diameter 
among pieces of broken amphorae anc 
fragments of marble, granite, jasper 
Ac. Near this place is an iiumena 
Doric entablature, and the shaft of i 
Corinthian column. Higher up an 
the remains of another temple. A 
spacious winding road rises fron 
these remains to the summit of thi 
Kuchunlu. All the way up may b< 
seen traces of former works ; but oi 
the summit a small oblong area exhi 
bits marks of the highest antiquity 
The stones forming the enclosure an 
as rude as those ofTiryns, and it i 
encircled by a grove of venerabli 
oaks. E. and W., outside the trees 
are ranged stones like the Druidica 
circles in England. From hence thi 
view of Gargarus, and the bed ant 
valley of the Simois, is magnificent 
The remains on the Kuchumu Tepel 
agree precisely in situation with th< 
description of the temples and altar 
of Idaean Jove by Homer, jEschylus 
and Plutarch. The baths and warn 
springs confirm the supposition. Th| 
original temple was probably that o 
Jupiter Liberator. 

Gogillar, 3 hours. 

The ascent of Mount Gargarui 
commences here. Like Etna, thii 
mountain is generally characterisec 
by a triple zone ; first of cultivate* 
land, then of forests, and thirdly i 
region of snow and ice. The firs 
may be traversed on horseback 
During the first hour many remain 
K 
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of Greek chapels are met with, one 
of which is placed above a roaring 
torrent, in a situation of uncommon 
sublimity. The scenery is strikingly 
grand. In the region of forests are 
many wild boars; the path is tedious 

_ _ J •*. * A L« .1 _ /• 


Honrs. 

Thyatira 10 

Pergamos 12 

Avnamasti 8 

The direct road to Ephesus from 
and 'difficult. ’ Above the zone of I Smyrna is 12 hours; by Hypsile 14, 
forests all is bleak. The ascent is ex- 1 the inland and safer road. 


Hypsile, on the coast, is a small 
village on a lofty promontory. Here 
are to be found to the S. traces of 
the walls of the ancient Lebedos, and 


tremely difficult There are 4 points 
of eminence on the mountain, each 
of which is higher than the other. 

If the traveller finds it possible to 
attain the highest of these summits, 
he will be amply rewarded by the fragments of columns amidst 

spectacle before him, where the whole heaps of rubbish, which are the only 
of European Turkey and Asia Minor remains of the city destroyed by 
seem, as it were, modelled on a vast Lysimachus. 
surface of glass. Constantinople, the 

Sea of Marmora, the mountains of Zitti^ the site of Claras, . 

Brousa and Asiatic Olympus, the ““e interesting remains. It was the 
Propontis and the Hellespont, the seat of a temple and oracle of Apollo, 
shores of Thrace and Chersonesus, The prophetic cave and fountain is 
the North of the Egean, Athos, the now a reservoir. The ruins of Chris- 
Isles of Imbros, Samothrnoe, Lem- *i*n churches are numerous here, 
nos, Tenedos, Euboea, the Gulf of Between Lebedos and Claras is a 
Smyrna, almost all Mysia and BRhy- small islet, which was sacred to Diana, 
nia, and part of Lydia and Ionia, are now called PondikomsL No 

included in this glorious panorama, trsces are found of the ancient city 


Descend to Gogillar. The whole 
excursion from Gogillar and back 
again requires 12 hours. 


of Colophon. 


ROUTE 30. 


Ephesus, 14 h. from Smyrna. The 
vicinity of Ephesus to the coast has 
enabled many travellers to visit this 
celebrated city, and the memory of the 
past has perhaps led them to indulge 

their imagination too freely, while 

TOUR OF THE seven CHURCHES : — contemplating the walls that remain. 
Smyrna to RFHEsus, laodicea, Thus a visit to Ephesus will often 
Philadelphia, Sardis, thy a- be productive of disappointment 
TIRA, and peroamos. when the traveller finds the ideas as- 

c Hoon. floe >*ted with it not realised ; but the 

ruins, though not striking, are very 
extensive. 4 h. at least are con- 
sumed in traversing them. Of the 
site of the theatre, the scene of the 
tumult raised by Demetrius, there 
can be no doubt. Every seat is now 
removed, and the proscenium is a hill 
of ruins. A splendid circus, or 
stadium, is tolerably perfect; it is 
687 ft. long. One side of it was on 
s hill (Mount Prion), and the opposite 
side was raised on arohes. There is also 


myrnm. 

Ephesus 

Ghieusel Hi oar . . 

Sultan Hissar . . . 

Gheyra 

Laodicea .... 

Hierapolis .... 

(Return to Laodicea) 

Tripoli! 

Bulladan 

Philadelphia 51 

Sardis V 


12 or 14 
. . 12 
. . 5 

. . »» 

. . 18 
. . 2 

4 
2 
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one of those gigantic piles called by 
some gymnasia, by others temples or 
palaces, like those at Pergamos, Troy, 
and Tralles. The ancient walls, on 
Mount Coressus, to the & of the city, 
are specimens of Greek architecture. 
The ruins of Ayasaluk — distant 
nearly 2 m. W.N.W. from Ephesus — 
which arose 200 years ago, are en- 
tirely composed of materials from 
ancient Epliesus. The ruins of the 
church of St. John have sometimes 
been confounded with the ruined 
mosque, but they are different build- 
ings; it is evident that the marble 
mosque was originally built as such, 
and is not an altered or adapted 
Christian church. 

Ephesus is represented by Pliny as 
the ornament of Asia, and the largest 
and most frequented city in Asia 
Minor. The city, which was known 
to the Romans, and celebrated in their 
writings, owed its greatness to Ly- 
simachus, the general and successor 
of Alexander the Great. It is situated 
in a plain bounded by Coressus on 
the S. and Galessus on the N. Two 
isolated hills stand in the plain ; that 
on the N., the seat of the modern 
village of Ayasaluk ; that on the S., 
Mount Prion, which forms the nucleus 
of the ancient ruins. The original 
Temple of Diana was considered one 
of the 7 wonders of the world. It 
was burned to the ground on the 
night Alexander the Great was born, 
fired by an incendiary, who was in- 
stigated only by the insane desire of 
making himself celebrated. It was 
rebuilt on a scale superior in grandeur 
and magnificence to that of any other 
Greek temple. It was 220 years before 
it was finished. This second edifice, 
familiar to all by the narrative in the 
Acts of the Apostles, lasted till the 
general destruction of the heathen 
temples by the Christian emperors 
of Rome. There is very little doubt 
that the extensive ruins at the head 
of the port mark the site of this 
temple. This situation agrees with 
the description of Strabo. There 
is a cave in the neighbourhood in 


which some peasants say a great 
number of marble statues may be 
found, but it has never been visited 
by any one capable of verifying the 
fact. They may be the statues of 
the Temple of Diana deposited there 
at the time of its destruction ; and an 
investigation might compensate for 
the loss of time and the expense of 
purchasing the secret of the locality, 
which is known only to a few of the 
country people. 

Christianity was planted in the 
city by St. Paul, and Ephesus became 
one or the 7 churches of Asia — of 
which mention is made in the Reve- 
lations. St. John resided here, and 
probably died here. His tomb is 
shown near the quarries, on Mount 
Prion, and that of the Virgin on 
Coressus. The village of Ayasaluk 
is evidently so named from a cor- 
ruption of the Greek words Aym 
pmetXatn, or Ai vasilik. At being the 
usual contraction for Ayuu Another 
explanation is 44 "Ay*## in 

allusion to St John 44 the Divine.’* 

I 

Between Ephesus andGhieuxel His- 
sar it is worth while to visit the ruins 
of Magnesia ad Msandrum, which are 
not far out of the road at a place called 
Inek Bazar. The traveller may turn 
off the main road to the it at s cof- 
fee shed called Balitschek Kanesi, 5 
hours distant from Ephesus, cross the 
plain to the opposite line of hills, and 
an hour’s ride brings him to the ruins, 
lying upon the nortnern slope of these 
hills. Fragments of the walls, pieces 
of columns, &c., lie in various places. 
About the S.W. corner of the city, 
near the top of the hill, is the stadium, 
of which the form and many seats re- 
main. The view from this point com- 
mands the whole site of the city, and 
extends upon the other side of the 
ridge over the plain of the Msander. 
The most interesting ruins are at the 
edge of the plain at the E. end of the 
city, where a periboluswall is almost 
entire, and in the centre of it lie the 
ruins of a very large Doric temple : 
they lie in a confused heap, and among 
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the fragments are several fine pieces 
of bas reliefs. The French have lately 
been digging up several of them here. 
The main road to Ghieusel Hissar 
may soon be regained from this point. 

AkUn, or Ghieuxcl Hissar (the an- 
cient Tralles), 12 hours: 30 ra. Of 
the ancient city only enough remains 
to prove that it occupied the elevation 
above the present town. There are 
still standing some foundations of 
walls, and the ruins of a palaoe whose 
fine arches are conspicuous for many 
miles round. The modern town is 
4 m. in circumference ; it is the re- 
sidence of a pasha, and a place of 
great trade, aud next in ranjt to 
Smyrna. Basars, shaded by trees, 
form the streets. It contains many 
fine mosques, Christian churches, and 
Jewish synagogues. The town is 
beautifully situated, surrounded by 
gardens and orchards, and command- 
ing a fine view of the plain. The road 
passes through orchards of fig-trees 
and corn-fields, over the plain of 

Sultan Hissar (ancient Nysa), $ h., 
a Turkish village with a modern for- 
tress ; the ruins contain nothing de- 
fined. 3 hours farther is Nasi, a 
large village, near thesiteof Mastaura. 
2 hours farther is the old castle of 
Yenisheher. 3 hours beyond is Kara- 
Jasu. On the 8. bank of the Meander 
are the ruins of the undent city 
of Antiochia ad Meandrum, at the 
junction of the Karasti and the 
Maunder. Following the Karasti to 
the 8. for nearly 10 n. is the site of 

Qkeyra, or Geira, at least 25 or 30 m. 
S. of the high real. It stands on 
the site of the ancient Aphrodisias, 
and is at least 30 m. from the site of 
Carura. 

Laodiosa (now called Esky Hissar) 
is 13 h. N.E. of Gheyra. At the 
entrance of the old city stand the 
massy remains of a bridge : a paved 
rood leads to a triple arched entrance 
to the city. 2 theatres are cut in the 


side of the hill, of which the seats are 
tolerably perfect. The one fadng 
the E. has been very handsome, the 
seats, all of marble, being supported 
by lion's paws. Several temples may 
be traced, but the principal remains 
are the vast walls which must have 
been liuilt in the time of the Romans 
and Christians, although their pur- 
pose is involved in much doubt, as 
they seem inapplicable to churches. 
Laodicea suffered much from earth- 
quakes. Its site is now deserted. 
The road descends into the valley of 
the Lycus, which it crosses diagonally 
to the N. to 

Hierapolis (Pambouk Kalesi), 2 h. : 
€ m. Here are the hot mineral 
springs of the ancient celebrated 
baths of Asia. The mountain on 
which the rains are situated, a branch 
of Measogis, presents a most romantic 
and extraordinary phenomenon. The 
diffii beneath the ruins appear like 
frosen cascades, an effect produced 
by the incrustations of the mineral 
waters, which rise from several deep 
springs among the ruins, and are also 
found in small rivulets for many 
miles round. The deposits thus left, 
over which the waters again flow, 
have raised the whole surface of the 
ground 13 or 20 ft, forming masses 
of this shelly stone, which impede 
the paths, and render it difficult to 
trace the rains. The town, standing 
on the summit of the eliff, having the 
mountains -for a back-ground, com- 
mands a fine view of the valley. The 
rains are crowded and extensive, and 
here again are similar to those ruins 
before spoken of, which in this in- 
stance may have been baths. The 
other remains consist principally of 
a theatre, a triumphal arch, a fine 
colonnade, many marble columns, 
some erect, and others prostrate, the 
massive walls of temples, and the 
ruins of several Christian churches 
and sepulchral buildings. The rains 
are about l£ m. in circumference. 

Colossa, a laige and populous city, 
was in this vicinity, and it is supposed 
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tliat tlie extensive ruins at Khonas, 
3 It. from I^aodicea, are those of 
Colosssn, which was subsequently 
called X»mu, whence the modern 
Khonas. The chief interest of the 
site is derived from the beautiful 
epistle which St. Paul addressed to 
tlie inhabitants. 

We now return to Laodicea, whence 
the road proceeds to the valley of the 
Mseander, and crosses the river near 
Hash Yeniji, at which are the rains of 

Tripoli*, 4 h. Here may be ob- 
served vestiges of a theatre, castle, 
and other buildings, but nothing is 
perfect 1 1 . was here that St. Bartho- 
lomew taught, and St. Philip suffered 
martyrdom. 

Bulladan , 9 L, N. Thence by 
Aineh Ghieul, over Mount Tmolus, 
to 

Philadelphia (called Allah Sheher, 
the city of God), 5) h.: 16m., still a 
very considerable town, the residence 
of a Greek bishop. Of the ancient city 
but little remains; its walls are still 
standing, enclosing several hills, upon 
whose sides stood the town, but they 
are very ruinous. Some immense re- 
mains of buildings are called the 
ruins of Christian churches, but all 
the rains so designated seem rather 
to bear the character of vast temples 
erected perhaps by imperial com* 
mand, dedicated to nominal Chris- 
tianity, but showing in the niches, Ac. 
traces of heathen superstition. The 
present town is beautifully situated at 
the foot of Mount Tmolus, and con- 
tains about 3000 houses; 250 be- 
longing to Christians, and the rest 
to Turks. It has several mosques, 
bazars, baths, and a khan. The town 
has suffered frequently from earth- 
quakes. In 1390 it surrendered to 
Bajaset, and ever since the crescent 
has predominated over the cross. 

Sardis (now called Sort), 9 h. : 36 
ad. The situation of this town is 


very beautiful, but the country it 
overlooks is almost deserted. This 
celebrated capital of Lydia is now 
reduced to a few shepherds* liuts, and 
a mill whose wheels are turned by the 
fatuous river Pactolus. The owner 
of this mill is the only Christian resi- 
dent of a place where one of the 
primitive churches was founded, 
which was the seat of a bishop, and 
the scene of meeting for several gene- 
ral councils. The remains, of this 
city vary much in date— the early 
part, containing a theatre, stadium, 
and temples, may easily be traced, 
but the masses of wall composing the 
rest of the city merely indicate its 
extent. One very extensive building, 
called the Gerusia, or the house of 
Croesus, is in singular preservation. 
1 m. from the city on the Pactolna 
stand the remains of tlie colossal 
temple ef Cybele. Its proportions 
resemble those of Agrigentum; 2 
Ionic columns are standing, and the 
ruins of 4 others are to be seen, but 
as these are the only parts left to 
record the vastness of such a fallen 
temple, it seems doubtful whether it 
was ever finished. It dates its 
foundation previous to the Persian 
conquest of Sardis, 575 B-c. The ap- 
pearance of the hill of the Acropolis, 
which is rent by earthquakes into the 
most grotesque shapes, is very sin- 
gular. The date of the foundation of 
Sardis is so remote that the name of 
its founder is lost in the lapse of 
ages. It became the capital of Lydia, 
and under Croesus was one of the 
most flourishing cities in the world. 
On his defeat oy Cyrus, 545 B.C., it 
passed under Ike Persian dynasty. 
After the battle of Granicus it sur- 
rendered to Alexander the Great, 
from whose time it continued under 
the Greek sovereigns, until it was 
given up to the Romans by King 
Antiochua. In the 11th century it 
was wrested by the Turks from the 
Greek empire. The celebrated 
Tamerlane took and destroyed it in 
the reign of Bajaset, since which 
it has gradually fallen to decay. 
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Thyatira, 10 h. The 5th of the 
churches. See Rte. 29. 


Pergamoe, 12 h. (Bergama). The 


3rd of the 7 churches. See Rte. 29. 
Pergamos is 30$ h. from Smyrna, re- 
turning by Thyatira and Magnesia, 
and 20 h. by way of Avriamasti. 


ROUTE 31. 


SMYRNA. TO CONSTANTINOPLE, BY SARDIS AND BROUSA. 


Ephesus • • 

Tyria . . 

Supetram 
Sardis • • 

Aksd (Thyatira) 
Galembie 
Ghuilghuit . 
Mandrahora . 
Su-tughir-li • 
Ulabad . . 

Chatalorghul 
Brousa • • 

Moudania • 


Hours. Pieces of Lodging. 

14 Khan. 

5 Ditto. 

7 Turcoman’s Hut. 

6 A Mill. 

9 English Consular Agent. 

1 } *>- 

10 House of a Greek. 

10 . Ditto of a Turk. 

7 Greek Convent. 

5 House of a Greek. 

6 Khan. 

6 Coffee House. 


Moudania to Constantinople is a 
voyage of about 10 h. in a caique 
and 5 h. by steamer. 

The Journey from Smyrna to Ephe- 
sus being rather too long for 1 day, 
it is better to divide it, by leaving 
Smyrna in the evening, and sleeping 
at the village of Sedikoi, only 2* 
hoars distant. There is an additional 
advantage in starting late the first day, 
which is, to give time to the attend- 
ants to arrange the packages, an 
operation always attended here with 
much loss of time on first starting. 
That point once settled, each package 


of loading and 
trifling. 


unloading is then 


That point once settled, each package 
it replaced every succeeding day in 
its accustomed position, and the delay | only of a few ruins of walls and 


SedikOi is a delightlhl village at 
the foot of a range of hills, where 
many of the consuls and merchants 
have their villas. Near this village, 
in the mountains, may be heard 

** The jackets' troop In gather'd cry 
Bay from afar cbniplalnliigiy. 

With a mix’d and roonrafat wound. 

Like crying babe or beaten hound.** 

5 hours from Sedikoi the remains 
of M$tropoli $ — once a considerable 
city — may he distinguished on a 
hill near the coast. They consist 
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towers, and possess little interest. 
2 hours farther the road winds 
round tome hills, and then passes 
close under some perpendicular rocks. 
It crosses the Cayster by a bridge 
Jan hour before entering Ephesus. 
There are 3 or 4 cafinets on this route, 
where shade and water are to be 
found, but there are neither tow us 
nor villages. 

Ephesus , 14 h. See Rte. 30. 

[Travellers who have not made an 
excursion from Smyrna to Nimfi, to 
see the supposed monument ofSeaos- 
tris (p. 165), may visit it on their 
route from Ephesus to Sardis.] 

The road now follows the bank of 
the Cayster, through a beautiful val- 
ley, rich and fertile in the extreme, 
but only imperfectly cultivated. The 
picturesque mountains by which this 
valley is bounded form parts of the 
ranges of Messogis andTmolus. They 
are clothed with wood to the sum- 
mits. At the entrance of the valley, 
near the sea, they approach drithm 
J m. of each other, but on advancing 
the valley widens to 2 or 3 m. in 
breadth. 

Tyria , 8 hours of rather fast tra- 
velling, allowing for l hour’s rest at 
a cafinet Tyria is a large Turkish 
town, situated on the acclivity of 
Mount Tmolus, and commanding an 
extensive prospect over a fine plain, 
bounded to the N. by Mount Tmolus. 
The town extends along the slope of 
the mountain; each house stands 
single, or in a garden. Numerous 
mosques, with their minarets and 
cupolas, interspersed with fine trees, 
unite to give Tyria an appearance of 
wealth and importance which it does 
not possess. It is supposed to oc- 
cupy the site of ancient Tyrinthio, 
but the town and environs are desti- 
tute of any remains of antiquity. The 
population is almost exclusively Ma- 
homedan. 

Leaving Tyria, the traveller pro- 
ceeds N.E. through extensive vine- 


yards, each containing a platform, 
with a sort of watch-tower, which 
have been constructed for the pur- 
pose of keeping off the jackals. The 
road continues through the plain, 
crossing the Cayster several times, to 

Odcmct. — This town, though infe- 
rior in size to Tyria, surpasses it in 
commercial activity, in the size of the 
bazars, aud the quality of the mer- 
chandise exposed to sale. It boasts 
of a large khan and several coffee- 
houses, and is well adapted for repose 
during the heat of the day. 

Leaving Odemes, the ascent of 
Mount Tmolus commences, and 3 
hours of laborious toil are required 
to reach the summit by a path hewn 
in the rock. Thence there is a 
splendid view, looking backwards 
over the valley and the great range 
of Messogis. 

Supetram, 7 hours. An extensive 
plain, on the summit of Mount Tmo- 
lus, covered with rich verdure, where 
fine oaks, wide-spreading chesnuts, 
and luxuriant walnut-trees, standing 
singly or in groups, give this spot 
the appearance of an English park. 
The scenery is varied by meadows, 
gardens, and a copious stream rushing 
through the centre of the plain, with 
flocks and herds grazing on its banks. 
A tribe of wandering Turcoman shep- 
herds are the sole inhabitants of this 
lovely spot They pay a certain sum 
for the pasture to the inhabitants of 
Capai, a village in the plain, who, 
duriug the great heat, usually remove 
to Supetram. They are primitive 
and hospitable, and ready to make 
strangers welcome to a share of what- 
ever they possess. For 2 hours the 
road continues through this plain by 
the banks of the river. The descent 
to Sardis is rapid aud difficult 

Sardis, 6 hours. See Rte. 30. 

Leaving Sardis, the river Hermus, 
or Ghiediz Chai, is to be forded. The 
approach to the river is dangerous. 
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on account of the marshes, and the that this was constructed by IS der- 
traveller should have a guide well visbes, who established themselves 
acquainted with the localities. The here. They were all young men, re- 
river is broad and deep. The inter- nowned for their sanctity and virtue, 
vening country between the Herrons, and remarkable for their great leam- 
or Sarabat, and the G vgsean lake, is ing, their profound wisdom, and the 
covered with the tumuli of the kings austerity of their lives. They were 
and people of Lydia. They are said to have wrought divers minuses, 
covered with turf, and preserve their Amongst the extraordinary powers 
conical form, varying in size accord- they were supposed to p os se s s was 
ing to the rank of the deceased, that of curing sterility. As sterility 
ThatofAlyattcs, the father of Croesus, is considered in Turkey not only a 
remains as described by Herodotus disgrace, but the greatest curse that 
2200 years ago. “ Lydia," he says, can be fill a woman, a multitude of 
44 boasts of a monument of art, seooml fair pilgrims flocked to them from all 
only to those of the Babylonians and parts of the empire. The dervishes 
Egyptians. It is the sepulchre of taught them to recite verses from the 
Alyattes : the groundwork is of im- Koran, and to repeat prayers. They 
mense stones, and the rest of the gave them charms, administered 
structure is a huge mound of earth." powders to them, and bound them by 
He goes on to state that the length an oath never to divulge the persons 
of the tomb is 6 furlongs ana 2 to whom they had recourse in 
plethns, the height 2 plethns (200 order to accomplish their object 
feet), and the width 13 plethns. The They kept them in the convent, and 
Gygssan lake is not very remarkable, only dismissed them when the charms 
Its edges are low and marshy. had worked their effect, or when the 

case became hopeless, which was of 
Marmora is a large Greek village, exceedingly rare occurrence. This 
6 hours from Sardis. It contains a went on for a few years, till one per- 
burial-ground, in which fragments of fidious dame forfeited her oath, and 
eolumns and other vestiges of an- betrayed to her husband the secrets 
tiquity suffice to prove that it is the she had sworn to preserve. Her in- 
site of an ancient town. formation aroused his jealousy ; he 

went to the pasha and related the 
AkU (Thyatira), 9 hours. See circumstances. Several ladies who 
Rte. 29. The road still lies through had visited the convent were sum- 
the plain. 2 hours from Aksd, on mooed, and unwillingly corroborated 
the side of one of the mountains, the facts. The pasha marched with 
may be observed some sepulchral' an army, s ei zed the 12 dervishes, 
chambers in the rock. The road hung them on the great walnut-tree 
pass es by several cemeteries, without near the convent, and destroyed the 
either towns or villages. building. After this discovery, many 

a husband who supposed himself in- 
G flfcmto, 5 boors,— a large Turk- jured caused his unhappy wifo to be 
Ish village. Between Galembie and tied in a seek and thrown into the 
Ghuilghuit a high mountain is tea; others had their wives buried 
o r om e d by a stony path. alive. However, to this dav the 

: country people disbelieve the ladies’ 
Ghuilghuit , 5 hours, a huge village story, and hold the memory of the 
in the plain. The road again enters dervishes in high veneration, regird- 
the mountainous region. 2 hours ing them as saints and martyrs, 
from Ghuilghuit are the ruins of a They are frequently men praying on 
large edifice near a burial-ground,' their graves, 
and surrounded by trees. It is said Leaving the mountains, the road 
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passes over a great plain, partially 
cultivated, to 

Maiulrnhora, 10 hours. 

2 hours from Mandrahora, a 
colony of ficld-micc have established 
themselves on the side of a hill, in 
which they have burrowed holes re- 
sembling those in a rabbit-warren. 
They have so entirely destroyed the 
grass, that the fields are quite bare; 
they are rather larger than house- 
mice, of a dark brown colour, and 
without tails. 

Su-eughir-!i t 10 hours. A large 
village on the banks of a wide river 
of the same name. A journey over 
an immense marshy plain brings the 
traveller to 

Ulubad, or Lupathron (anciently 
Lopodium), 7 hours. This town was 
once large, and surrounded by strong 
walls with towers, which are still 
standing, although in ruins, and 
only serve to afford shelter to bats, 
owU, and storks. The few houses 
that exist are in a similar condition, 
the greatest part of the space within 
the walls being occupied by gardens 
and vineyards. There are also the 
ruins of a large Byzantine fortress. 
With the exception of 2 Turkish 
families, the inhabitants are Greeks, 
and they look pallid and miserable. 
The unhealthy position of the town 
is the cause of the misery and poverty 
apparent here. It is situated ou the 
banks of a large river, having a lake 
on one side, oat of which the river 
flows, and a marsh on the other. 
The usual lodging-place for travellers 
is a large Greek convent, which is 
fast fill ling into decay. 3 monks are 
all that now remain of a numerous 
community . Neither these monks nor 
the Greeks of the town understand 
their own language, although the ser- 
vice is performed in it. The Greeks 
of Anatolia make use of Greek letters 
in writing the Turkish language. 

The river of Ulubad (the ancient 
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Rhyndacus) is crossed by a frail 
wooden bridge, which seems to totter 
with every step of the horses. The 
road then lies through a fine plain 
along the banks of the beautiful lake 
Apollonia, which is hounded on the 
S. by pictorcsque mountains, and 
thickly dotted with islands, on which 
there is a large town. 

Chtitahrffhnl , 5 hours. A neat vil- 
lage. There is a fine view of Olym- 
pus the whole way between the 2 last 
laces. Chatelorghul is solely in- 
abited by Greek farmers, and ex- 
tensive husbandry in all its branches 
is carried on in the neighbourhood. 

Hence the road passes over a mag- 
nificent plain, cultivated with care 
and iudustry, and abounding in noble 
forest-trees, which increase in num- 
bers and magnitude as we approach 


Brou8a, or Prusa, 6 hours. There 
is an excellent Hotel kept by a 
German, where every comfort of 
European innkeeping may be found, 
and the charges are moderate. It is 
called the Hotel de VOlympe This 
city, long the capital of the kings of 
Bithynia, derives its name from Pru- 
sias, the protector of Hannibal, one 
of its early kings, who reigned 200 
years b.c. Under the Roman do- 
minion we hear little of Brousa, 
though it was always famous for its 
baths, and admired for the beauty of 
its situation. It was the residence of 
the governors of the province, one of 
whom was Pliny. It was finally 
wrested from the feeble hands of the 
Greek emperors by Orehan, the son 
of Othman, the founder of the Otto- 
man dynasty. He adorned it with a 
mosque, a college, and a hospital. It 
was seized by Timour after the battle 
of Angora, rebuilt by Mahomed II., 
and became the usual residence of the 
princes of the house of Othmaii, till 
Amu rath removed the 6eat of govern- 
ment to Adrianople. It is now the 
chief place of the Eyalet of Kbud- 
avendkiar, which comprises Southern 
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Bithynia and the interior of Mysia, 
and of which Brousa forms a sandyak. 
The |N)p. at the last census, when 
a special officer of the Porte made it 
in 1852, was 73 , 000 , of whom 11,000 
are Annenians and G000 Greeks. 
There are now very few Jews at 
Brousa. The town is built at the 
S.W. end of a magnificent valley, 
20 m. long, and from 3 to 5 broad. 
The houses, occupy the face of the 
mountain, commanding a fine view 
of the plain ; they are built chiefly of 
wood, like those of Constantinople, 
many of them with glass windows. 
Between June 1801 and June 1802, a 
dreadful fire destroyed one-half of the 
city, the style of building rendering 
fires peculift rly destructive here. The 
streets of the town are in some places 
so narrow, that a person might leap 
from one house into the opposite one ; 
but the greatest cleanliness prevails. 
The castle stands on a perpendicular 
rock in the centre of the town ; its 
walls are of great solidity. The chief 
ornaments of Brousa are its mosques, 
said to amount to no fewer than 365, 
in one of which, called Daoud Mo- 
nastery is shown the tomb of the 
celebrated Orchan, son of Othman, 
who conquered Brousa in 1326. The 
Baths are handsome structures, con- 
taining a number of apartments, and 
supplied with both not and cold 
springs ; some are chalybeate, others 
sulphureous. The Kalputcha Ham- 
mam, situated nearly l|m. from the 
gate leading to the N.W., is a very 
spacious and commodious one. The 
spring is slightly sulphureous; the 
heat about 180° Fahrenheit. Here 
is a circular pool, not less than 25 ft. 
in diameter, paved with marble and 
lined with coloured tiles, the water 
about 4} ft- deep, in which the youth 
of Brousa divert themselves with 
swimming. This apartment is sur- 
mounted by a lofty cupola. There 
are 2 other apartments, in the centre 
of each of which is a sumptuous 
marble fountain, yielding a stream of 
pure cold water for drinking. Near 
this superb bath is a similar building 


for the females. The khans and 
colleges of Brousa are numerous and 
respectable. The bezestans and ba- 
zars are extensive, and filled with silk 
and cotton stuffs manufactured here 
for exportation. 

The conp<T ocil presented by' the 
verdant plain and city of Brousa, 
with its domes and iniuarets, con- 
trasted with the cliffs and snowy sum- 
mits of Olympus glittering through 
the woods, rising majestically behind 
the city, is at once in the highest 
degree picturesque and impressive. 
“ In point of rural beauty indeed, 9 ' 
says Mr. Kinneir, 44 as welt as of 
magnificence of scenery, diversified 
by fruitful fields and delightful soli- 
tudes, the environs of this city are 
seldom perhaps to be equalled, and 
not to be sarptuned." The silk ma- 
nufactured at Brousa is much es- 
teemed in the East, and greatly ad- 
mired in Europe. The quantity of 
silk produced in the environs, and its 
cultivation and manufacture, is said 
to afford employment for 30,000 
people. 

Tk$ aaoeni of Olympus from Brousa 
may be performed with ease, unless 
the weather should happen to be un- 
favourable. The toil is amply re- 
paid by the magnificence of the view 
from the summit. The traveller may 
hire horses at Brousa for this excur- 
sion, at the usual rate, which is 25 
piastres a day, or 15 piastres for half 
a day, all over the country. After 4 
or 5 hours of riding there remains an 
ascent of about an hour to be made on 
foot. The best time to commence 
the ascent is in the afternoon. The 
traveller should sleep near the sum- 
mit, in order to reach the highest 
point at sunrise, when he may return 
to Brousa by noon. If itis too cloudy 
to reach the summit, it is wortn 
while to go up to a rocky point two- 
thirds of the way for the sake of the 
extensive and beautiful view. 

From Brousa the road leads through 
a beautiful and level plain to 
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Moudania y 6 hours. A large strag- 
gling Greek village, extending along 
the shore, the environs of which are 
beautiful and highly cultivated. This 
is the place of embarkation for Con- 
stantinople. The customary jprice 
for a boat to Constantinople is 100 
piastres ; but as there is sometimes a 
scarcity of kayiks here, the Greeks 
take advantage of this circumstance 
to raise their price accordingly. 

A Turkish Steamer now runs be- 
tween Constantinople and Moudania 
in 5 hours. It leaves Constantinople 
every Saturday morning, and returns 
from Moudania on Monday evening, 
arriving at Constantinople early on 
Tuesday morning. The prices are 
— 1st class, 80 piastres ; 2nd, or deck, 
40 piastres. The voyage may be per- 
formed in 10 hours witb oars, should 
there be no wind ; but with a light 
favourable breeze it may be done in 6. 
As the kayik is a long narrow boat, 
very slight, and unable to make any 
way against the wind, the length of 
the voyage is very uncertain, and 
whenever the wind is at all contrary 
the boatmen run into the nearest creek 
and wait till it becomes favourable. 

The Prince? Islands lie in the di- 
rect route, and should be visited by 
the traveller. They are beautiful 
spots, studded with villas belonging 
to the rich inhabitants of Constanti- 
nople, who reside there during the 
hot summer months and sea-bathing 
season. Prote is not much frequented, 
Chalki more, and Prinkipo is an es- 
pecial favourite with them. A steamer 
leaves Constantinople for these is- 
lands every afternoon and returns in 
the morning. There are several 
hotels at Prinkipo, of which that kept 
by Giacomo is the best. The mo- 
nasteries are well worth visiting, 
especially one on Chalki, which is 
now an ecclesiastical seminary. It 
was built by the Byzantine Emperor 
Basil II., called the Bulgarian-killer, 
who himself ended his life in it 
doing penance for his cruelty. The 
Naval School on the same island is 
well organized. (See Sect 1. p. 123.) 


BOUTE 32. 

The Dardanelles to Coni 

TINOPLB, BY BkOUSA, 1 
AND ISMID. 

Dardanelles 

Lampsacus 

Themoticon 

S&lsdereh 

Bendramo 

Mikalitza or Muhalitch . . 

Ulubad 

Brousa 

Isnik (Nicasa) . . . 10 or 

Ismid (Nicomedia) . . . 

Ghebse 

Kartal 

Iskudar or Skutari . . . 
(Cross over to Constantinop] 

The road proceeds to the E 
nelles town and castle, 6£ hours 

LampascuSy 6 h. About 12 h. 
Lampsacus the traveller reach 
river Granicus, as it is suppo6 
be, called by the Turks Kara 
Over this river are the ruins of 
man bridge of 8 arches. It is 
75 ft. broad. After passing the ! 
kasn the road passes several 
streams. 

Themoticon , 1&£ hours. I 
reaching Salsdereh we meet wii 
other large river, by some tup 
to be the Granicus, by other 
(Esophus. 

Salsdereh , 9 hours. A wre 
village. There is another v 
equally miserable near it calta 
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rideri. Between Salsdereh and Ben- 
dramo is the celebrated peninsula of 
Cyzicm and Artaki, The traveller 
should devote a day to this interesting 
spot, and will do well to proceed to 
Bendramo, and visit it from thence, 
as there is not time to deviate from 
the direct route in travelling to that 
place. 


Bendramo, 6J hours, is a large 
town, with 4 mosques and 1000 
houses, occupying a lovely situation 
on the S. side of a picturesque bay, 
supposed to be Panorama, 1ft m. in 
length, and ft to 7 in breadth ; it is on 
all sides enclosed by mountains. 

Cysicus is a beautiful peninsula, 
formerly an island, joined to the con- 
tinent by an isthmus nearly 1 m. long 
and b m. broad, formed by the accu- 
mulations caused by the ruins of 2 
ancient bridges which connected the 
island with the mainland. The 
remains of Cysicus consist of a fine 
Roman amphitheatre, l m. from the 
shore, built on 2 hills, the area being 
formed by the intervening valley. 
The arches and walls are not less 
than 60 ft. high; the diameter of 
the theatre is about 300 ft. The 
interior is now overgrown with trees 
and shrubs, which give it a most 
picturesque effect, and a mountain 
stream runs in the centre. Another 
lane theatre, overgrown with ilex 
and other shrubs, has been also dis- 
covered. The whole site of Cysicus 
is so orergr o w n with underwood and 
covered with cherry orchards and 
vineyards, that it is very difficult to 
make out anything distinctly. There 
are considerable remains of the walls, 
2 fine octagon towers, and very ex- 
tensive substructions with numerous 
vaults, built in a massive style of 
architecture. The ruins at Cysicus 
do not appear to be of great antiquity, 
and are certainly neither Hellenic nor 
Cyclopean. To the eastward of the 
town, and partly on the narrow isth- 
mus, may be traced the large and 
dosed ancient harbour, as well as a 


Sect in. 

canal, or narrow passage, of solid ma- 
sonry. The present town is called 
Balkiz. Many marble fragments of 
the ruins of Cysicus liave been re- 
moved to Aidinjik on the mainland 
near the Isthmus. (See Ute. 43.) The 
country between Cysicns and Artaki 
(now called Krtlek) is covered with 
vineyards, and the wine of Artaki is 
much esteemed, being sent in large 
quantities to Constantinople. t At 
Artaki are the remains of an ancient 
mole. 

Jfiknlitza, or Muhalich, 61 hours 
from Bendramo, ia a large and popu- 
lous town, containing 3 or 4 knans. 

; It is situated on the Rhyndacns, 

I 4 hours from the sea, and possesses 
a considerable trade. There are 9 
mosques here. More than half the 
houses belong to the Greeks, and the 
Armenians are also numerous. 

Ulnbad, 4 hours. 1 M x 

Bbooba, 9 hour*.} v 5 * Ktc * 3I > 

Tanik, lOor 12 hoars, on the site of 
Niesea, the ancient capital of Bithynia, 
is a miserable Turkish village of 
100 houses ; it is beautifully situated 
on the S.E. extremity of Lake As- 
canius, which is 10 m. long and 4 m. 
broad : beyond this are seen the 
snowy summits of Olympus. The 
nearer hills are clothed with forests 
of oak, ilex, and evergreens, amongst 
which appears the entire circuit of 
the walls of the ancient city, with 
their majestic gates and towers, still 
nearly perfect, and enclosing a vast 
area, said to be ft or 6 leagues in 
length and 1) in breadth. They re- 
semble in construction those of Con- 
stantinople, with which they are 
coeval. They are mostly formed of 
alternate courses of Roman tiles, and 
of large square stones joined by a 
cement of great thickness. In some 
places have been inserted columns 
and other architectural fragments, the 
ruins of still more ancient edifices 
The ruins of mosques, baths, and 
houses dispersed among the gardens 
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and corn-field 8 now occupying a great 
part of the space within the Greek 
fortifications show that the Turkish 
Isnik, though now so inconsiderable, 
was once a place of importance, as 
its history indeed sufficiently proves. 
But it never was so large as the Gre- 
cian Nicam, and it seems to have been 
almost entirely const meted of the 
remains of that city. The Greek city 
was first called Antigonca after Anti- 
gonus, by whom it was built .on the 
site of a former town, soon after the 
death of Alexander the Great; but 
its name was soon changed by Lysi- 
machus to Nicm, in honourof his wife. 
Nicsea holds a distinguished place in 
the annals of ecclesiastical history, in 
consequence of the general councils 
held there. At the first of these, 
convened by Constantine, a.d. 325, 
the Nicene Creed was framed. In the 
same year the city was overthrown 
by an earthquake, but it was restored 
by the Bmp. Valens in 3G8. The 
last council was held in the reign of 
Irene, a.d. 787. A rude picture of 
the first council may be seen in the 
only Christian chnrch now used in 
Nicsea, that dedicated to “the Death 
of the Virgin.” The Greek priest of 
this church (Mauricius) will receive 
travellers in his house and act as a 
guide. The supposed scene of the 
council is immediately outside the 
walls, on the shore of the lake. 
Nicwa was the first conquest made 
by the crusaders, a.d. 1097, after 7 
weeks* siege. It was at that period 
the capital of Sultan Suleiman, of 
Bourn. On the expulsion of the 
Latins it reverted to the Greek em- 
perors, who made it their capital 
during the period of their expulsion 
from Constantinople, bnt it was 
finally lost to them in 1330, when it 
was taken by Orchan, the son of 
Othman, and it has ever since re- 
mained under the Ottoman rule. 

Ismid, and sometimes Imikmid (Ni- 
comedia), about 7 hours, is situateci on 
the acclivity of a hill rising from the 
gulf. The town contains about 3000 


houses; 1000 of which belong to 
Greeks and the remainder to Turks. 
A Pasha resides here; and the trade of 
the town is still considerable. Nico- 
medcs, first king of Bithynia, embel- 
lished the original town, which was 
called Olbia, made it his capital, and 
changed its name. It was raised by 
Diocletian to the rank of the capital 
of the Homan empire, hut lost that 
pre-eminence on the building of Con- 
stantinople: it was finally wrested 
from the Greek empire by Orchan 
in 1339. No remains of its former 
splendour now exist N.B. There is 
a steamer from Ismid to Constanti- 
nople every Tuesday morning, at 
8 o’clock, which makes the tnp in 
8 hours, should the traveller prefer 
that route. 

The route continues among moun- 
tains for some time, then follows the 
shore of the Sea of Marmora, whence 
the Princes* Islands appear to advan- 
tage ; and, winding through Ghebse, 
Kartal, and other villages on the way, 
enters Skutari by the great Necropolis. 


ROUTE 33. 


DN STANTINOPLE 

to Erzeroom 

and Van, by 

Amasia and 

Tokat. 



Hours. 

Gaybaissa • . 

. . . . 6 

Ismid .... 

- . - • H 

Sabaoja . . . 

. . . . 4J 

Khan Dag . . 

. . . . 6 

Doozchi . . . 

. ... 74 

Boli .... 

. . - . 4 

Garidi . . . 

.... 6 

Hummumloo 

.... 54 

Rarajular . . 

. . . . 4 

K&rajorem • . 

. . . . 4 


A 
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Kajasir .... 

. . 4i 

Tosia 

. . 5 

Hadji Hamza . . 

. . 

Osraanjik . . . 

• • 

Marsivan . . . 

. . 8 

Amasia .... 

. . 44 

Turkal .... 

. . 7* 

Tokat .... 

. . 8 

Nikar .... 

. . » 

Itseassar .... 

. . 5 

Koyla Hissar . . 

. . 9 

Kara Hissar . . 

. . 8 

Shayran .... 
Kalket .... 

: : l U 

Kara Koulah . . 

. . 7* 

Ashkala on the Euphrates . loj 

Eraeroom . . . . 

. . 64 

Hassan Kaltih . . 


Khooli .... 

. . 10 

Kanous Kouremai 

. . 8 

Yangali .... 

. . 10 

Lata 

. . 5 

Tash Koun • . • 

. . 6 

Ardjieh .... 

. . 11 

Djuuk .... 

. . 13 

Van 

. . 8 


(Cron to Skutari.) 

Gagbaina , 6 h. of rapid travelling : 
m delightfully constructed town, 
with a splendid Toosqne and nume- 
rous minarets, surrounded by a high 
wall and majestic cypress- trees. It 
is the ancient Lybissa where Han- 
nibal died. The road passes orer a 
bare and hilly country, where appear 
the white stones of the Roman pave- 
ment. 3 h. from Isnikmid, on the 
gulf; is the little village of Heraka. 

Ismid, or Tmikmid, 3} hours (see 
Rte. 33). The road orosses a fine 
plain, watered by several torrents: 
the scenery becomes very striking. 
E. are extensive chains of mountains, 
covered with majestic timber, and 
well-cultivated hills. 

Sahara, 4j h. } h. hence is a 
small lake, along the shores of which 
the road lies ; it then continues for 
5 h. through the forest 


| ' Khtm Dag, 6 h. A romantic village 
in the forest, surrounded by guldens 
| snd fruit-trees. The road leads 
through the forest, and then passes 
the ruins of an aqueduct aud of a 
temple. It crosses a bridge over the 
Mandaris, and continues through the 
woods to another deep river running 
into the Melar or Mandaris. We 
cross this river, and subsequently 
ford the Mandaris. 


Dooxchl , 7} It. A small town 
situated in the centre of the forests. 
Between this place and Boll the 
scenery is at times fine, and the emi- 
nences over which the road passes 
command extensive views ; the road 
lies, however, chiefly through the 
forest, and is very bad. 


M, 6} h., situated in a rich and 
populous plain, watered by a river 
bearing the same name. The road 
now ascends through forests, and 
passes many remains of Greek and 
Genoese architecture, and several 
cemeteries. We at length enter upon 
a country diversified by hills, rivers, 
villages, and lakes, the district being 
popuhms and well cultivated. 


Garidi, 6 h. The road lies through 
forests and valleys to 

ffmnmumloo, or Humanli, Si h.,on 
the banks of the Bsmder Su, the 
ancient Parthenius— a ruined town* 
We now ascend a mountain ridge, 
and descend through a fine forest to 
Chirkiss, a very pretty but ruined 
town. 


Karajuhr, ®| h. A neat village, 
built of wood, with a neat mosque. 
Hence the country becomes open aud 
uninteresting. 

Karajorem, 4 h. A neat little town. 
The same tame scenery continues. 

Kajasir , 4i h. The scenery soon 
begins to improve again, and the 
mountains on each side are wooded. 
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In an open plain, about 5$ h. from 
Kujasir, is a guard-house. 

Tosi<t t 5j h. Tlie noble minarets 
ami 6ome old Christian buildings 
are the only objects worthy of notice. 
The only articles of trade here are 

? ;reen morocco and camlet, made 
rom the Angora wool. Leaving the 
town, we pass a succession of foun- 
tains on each side of the road ; then 
cross a fine valley sown with rice. 
The road then follows the Ilalys or 
Kizil lrmak. A range of bold moun- 
tains appear on the other side, with 
numerous towns and villages on their 
slopes ; the junction of valleys, and 
several mountain-streams which join 
the Kizil lrmak, produce a pleasing 
variety of scenery. 

Hadji Hamza , 5| h. A neat country 
town surrounded by fruit-trees. The 
road ascends by a narrow paved rood 
cut on the side of the mountain, and 
descends into a picturesque valley. 
It subsequently crosses the Kizil 
lrmak over an old stone bridge of 
15 arches. 

Osmanjik , 4} hours. A town and 
fort situated on the rt. bank of the 
Kizil lrmak ; the rock on which the 
fort is built terminates close to the 
river, which the natives call Ara- 
bistan Su, water of Arabia. 

We now travel over a rich and 
luxuriant country, covered with gar- 
dens and vineyards, then cross a range 
of hills and see some curious hills of 
mineral ore. To this succeed de- 
lightful valleys, and we then enter a 
defile and pass the village of Hadji, 
celebrated for its manufacture of sur- 
rups. In the mountains, at some 
distance, are silver-mines. 

Afarsioan, formerly Eudocia, 8 
hours. In an extensive plain. Neat 
marble fountains are placed at short 
distances on each side of the road. 
We now pass over a romantic country 
high in the hills, and descend iuto a 
plain in which is situated the city of 
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Amnsia, 4} h. celebrated as th 
birthplace of Mithridates and Strabc 
The situation of the town is highl 
picturesque ; it is placed in the bot 
tom of a deep, narrow', rocky vallej 
or rather gorge, through which flow 
a fiue river, the ancient Iris, noi 
called Yeshil lrmak . The remain 
of a fine Genoese castle are seen o 
the top of a perpendicular rod 
Beneath it are a number of cham 
berg, galleries, passages, &c., exci 
vated in the rock, amongst whic 
the Hellenic walls, the tombs of tfa 
old kings of Pontus, and the watei 
galleries described by Strabo, are th 
most interesting. Close to the rive: 
in the centre of the town, is a supe r 
mosque with its gilded dome an 
minarets, rising splendidly amidi 
the remains of Genoese art. Amon 
the ruins of several ancient mosqut 
are fragments of Saracenic arch 
tecture of great beauty, which d< 
serve to be carefully drawn. Numbei 
of mills are seen on the banks of th 
river, throwing water into the gardei 
which surround the town. 

The road now winds round a pi< 
turesque chain of hills and then pass< 
through a narrow chasm in the rock 
We now enter an extensive plait 
passing through which we agai 
ascend through forests. 

Turkal , 7J hours. A small tow 
with an old castle built upon a roc 
in the centre, thought by some to t 
the ancient Sebastoptolis, which b 
others is identified with Sivas. Ti 
road proceeds over low hills, an 
crosses a fine stone bridge on a] 
proaching Tokat 

Tokat t the ancient Phasemon, 
hours, is situated at the mouth of 
defile on the banks of a small strean 
and so surrounded on 3 sides b 
mountains as to render the heat ii 
tolerable in summer. For 3 m. aboi 
the town the valley is filled wil 
gardens and vineyards. The tow 
contains 6730 families, among whic 
there are 1500 Armenian, 30 Catholi 
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150 Greek, end 60 Jewish families. 
The two former are very wealthy. 
The importance of Tokar, as a com- 
mercial mart, has passed away, and 
there are now few symptoms of its 
being an active commercial city, but 
it still possesses very exteusive copper 
furnace*, in which the black copper 
ore, brought from Argatieh-madcn on 
mule and catncl-back, is smelted. 
They employ many persons, and the 
coppersmiths are a numerous body. 
Between Tokat and Niksor is a range 
of well-wooded mountain*. 

Nikear, once Neo-Graarea, 9 hours, 
contains 1000 houses; it is situated 
on the E. side of a very rich plain 
watered by the Lycus. The town is 
situated among a forest of fruit-trees. 
There are remains of the old Roman . 
wall and castle of the same period.' 
From Niksar the road traverses a 
very lofty range of mountains. The 
summit ts far above the region of 
trees, and must be 6000 ft. high; 
thence, passing Teeoaeear 9 5 h.*, it 
continues among n lower range of 
mountains till it descends to 

Koylah JTmar, 12 hoars, on the 
Charshambah. The road follows the 
hanks of the river till it aseends to 

Kara Hieear, 12 hours, 70 m. from 
Niksar — a very elevated position. 
It contains 2500 houses, and carries 
on a considerable trade with the coast 
and the interior. Its communications 
are moat active with Kerasunt, a 
fort on the Black Sea, 60 m. dis- 
tant: see Rte. 54. There is an old 
castle on the summit of the iso- 
lated mountain round which the town 
is buik. Near the town are exten- 
sive mines of rock alum, whence the 
town takes its distinctive appellation 
of Shebb-Khaneh , there being several 
other cities in Turkey called Kara 
Hissar, or black castle. The road 
passes through a luxuriant valley 
nod crones the Kara Boulac, or Kin- 
soun, by a stone bridge, and then 
enters a mountainous region whence 


a great traffic in alum and pitch 
is carried on through Trebuood 
to Constantinople. It again passes 
through a valley, and once more 
enters into forest scenery. 

Shayrun, Iff hours. A delightful 
Swiss-like village in a fertile valley. 

Kaiket, 2} hours. An interesting 
little village situated on a stream. 
Leaving Kaiket, the traveller soon 
ascends the mountain* called the 
Alma-lee-Dagler, by a succession of 
narrow valleys, and follows the course 
of a stream. Wolves, wild sheep, 
blade bears, and the ibex are the 
inhabitants of these deserts. The 
scenery is very grand all the way to 

Kara Kodak, h. An Ar- 
menian village. The houses in 
Armenia are excavated out of the 
earth, which is replaced over them, 
forming a root upon which grass 
grows and sheep and cattle pasture, 
being supported by wooden props 
inside, the windows and chimneys 
alone projecting above the surface. 

! We now traverse a wild but woody 
region, and through mountainous 
scenery arrive at the Sheitan Dereh, 
or Devil's Valley, which is often the 
resort of banditti. The road uow 
follows the course of the Kara Su, or 
W. Euphrates, and continues on its 
rt bank to 

Athkala, 10{ h. The road toon 
after crosses the Euphrates, and, patt- 
ing through the village of Elija, 
reaches Erseroom. 


Eezeeoox, 6} h* is the seat of 
a British Consulate. The khan* are 
excellent The town stands on a 
small hill at the foot of a moun- 
tain, with a double peak, called 
Deveh Dagh the Camel Mountain, 
in an extensive and fertile plain 
between 90 and 40 m. long, and 
from 15 to 20 in its greatest breadth, 
watered by the Kara Su branch of 
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tlic Euphrates. ' Around it on every 
side rise lofty mountains, many of 
whose summits are always covered 
with snow. Iu the rich grain coun- 
tries which surround it, great num- 
bers of good horses, fine mules, cattle, 
and sheep, are reared. Prom its 
situation, Erzeroom, though unfor- 
tified, commands the road from 
Persia to Constantinople, and is 
the first important place iu Turkey, 
whether entered from Georgia or 
Persia. It is the chief city of the 
Eyalet which takes its name, and the 
residence of its Governor-General. 
The city is slowly rising from the 
ruin in which it was involved by the 
Russian occupation, and by the emi- 
gration of so many industrious Ar- 
menians. In 1827 its pop. was esti- 
mated at 80,000, and now it does not 
exceed 40.000, of which number 
about 30,000 are Turks, 5000 ortho- 
dox Armenians, and 2500 Catholic 
Armenians ; but it fluctuates consi- 
derably on account of the vast num- 
bersof strangers who constantly arrive 
and depart with the caravans. The 
modern Palace , including customs 
and police office, is the only house 
with a slanting and tiled roof. The 
new town is partly surrounded by an 
old castellated wall, of the date of the 
Genoese occupation, but a large part 
of the suburbs, where the principal 
bazars and shops are situated, is un- 
walled. A remarkable work, a deep 
ditch, was excavated round the 
suburbs to keep off the Russians, but 
was useless for that purpose. There 
are some curious ancient buildings in 
and around the citadel. There are 
nearly 30 tombs , in the form of circular 
towers, with conical stone roofs of 
early Saracenic architecture, varying 
in date from the twelfth to the six- 
teenth century. The most elegant 
buildings are 2 ruined medreue/u 
or colleges; one of them conspi- 
cuous from its 2 graceful minarets 
(called Iki Chifteh), built of fine 
brick, fluted like Ionic columns, 
and partly enamelled with blue 
colour. They are covered with de- 


licate arabesques. There are several 
very old and heavy Greek and Ar- 
menian churches. The winters here 
arc intensely cold. The climate of 
Erzeroom is very severe, on account 
of the elevation above the 6ea, which 
is above G(>00 ft. The plain formerly 
contained 100 populous and flourish- 
ing villages, some wholly and some 
partially Armenian, but, since the 
emigration of this people, they are 
only half inhabited, and a great por- 
tion of the plain lies waste. There 
is a weekly post to Constantinople. 
Wood for fuel is scarce and dear ; the 
lower classes burn dried cow-dung. 
The chief trades are dyeing and 
tanning morocco leather. 

From Erzeroom the road passes 
over some bare hills called the 
Camel’s Neck, and then lies through 
the valley to 

Honan KaUh , 5 h. — the town of the 
plain— has been a considerable place, 
but is now a heap of ruins. It is placed 
on the side of a hill, is walled, and 
has an old Genoese castle on a rock 
above it, but it could not be made 
defensible on account of its vicinity 
to the mountains. See also Rte. 59. 
Leaving Hassan Kaleh we cross a 
small river, near which is a bath of 
mineral waters. The road crosses 
the plain to a neat village at the foot 
of the Kurdistan mountains. We 
now ascend the mountains and pass 
through a most rugged and inacces- 
sible country. From some of the 
mountains the scenery is of a mingled 
and picturesque character ; one hour 
the traveller is surrounded with snow, 
and the next travelling through 
groves of trees, with the Araxes at 
some distance below him. 

Khoolt , 10 h. A village i anfh. 
from the Araxes. We now ford the 
Araxes, and, passing through a beau- 
tiful narrow valley, ascend the Bin 
Guil (1000 springs) mountains, whose 
appearance is very barren and wild. 
The Araxes and Euphrates take their 
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source in these and the 'neighbouring Kurdistan, on the opposite side of 
mountains. Van, have a bold and majestic ap- 

pearance, rising beyond the limpid 
' JTanotit Kouremai, 8 h. A con- waters of the Lake. Directly oppo- 
siderable Armenian town on the site to Van is Bitli * , a very consider- 
banks of a small river. Here there able town, well peopled by Turkish 
is a very old ch. close to the town. Kurds and Armenians. The latter 
In the cemetery which surrounds it carry on a considerable trade in to- 
are some curious tombstones, with bacco, which is cultivated in the 
figures sculptured on them, repre- neighbourhood, and transported to 
seating horses ready saddled, rams, Eneroom and Constantinople, where 
&c. The whole must have been the it is esteemed for its excellent 
work of many ages past. After tra- quality. See Route 61. 

▼elling for 3 h. we ascend and cross 

some very fine mountains, whence Fan, 8 hours, is situated ina large 
the road descends to the banks of the plain, said to be IS faraaks (43 Eng- 
Jfttrocf Choi or eastern Euphrates, lish miles) in circuit, studded with 
which is crossed ou a raft. The villages and gardens. It stands 
breadth is here about 100 yards, and about 5600 feet above the level of 
the current is very gentle, but deep; the sea. The imposing mountains 
its waters are turbiaand particularly of Warak, Sipan fjagjh, and Erdos 
cold. are in ftill view, bounding the plain 

on the N.N.W. and N.E, while W. 
Ycmgali, 10 h. A well-peopled is the beautiful lake of the Van, dis- 
Christian village. This place is 10 h. tant 1} m. The rock of Van is a 
from Jfotk. | of an h. brines us to most striking object ; it is shaped 
another considerable Armenian vil- like a earners back, rising in the 
lsge containing a pop. of 3000 souls, centre and foiling at both ends. The 
We now proceed over a well-cold- ridge, 600 yards long, is divided 
vated valley, up a gentle ascent, and into 3 parts. The rock stands 
pass a monastery on the it. alone in the midst of the plain, and 

is therefore the more remarkable in 
Lata, 5 h. A populous town, go- its appearance. The middle part is 
verned by a bey, having a garrison separated from the ends by dikes cut 
of 1000 men. The road still lies over through the solid rock, so that each 
a mountainous country. part u a separate fortification. On 

theN.fooe of the rock there are 5 tiers 
Toth Kom, 6 h. We now pass of walls and bastions. The fortifica- 
through a beantifal country of tioos and castle are now in ruins. The 
meadows and picturesque hills, and town, placed under the 8. face of the 
In 4 or 5 h. come down to the lake rock, u enclosed with a wall of mud 
of Van, and ford a torrent near and stone, and partly protected by a 

ditch. The population, including 
Ardjieh, 1 1 h. An old ruined the suburbs, is said to consist or 
stone-built town, with a garrison of between 13,000 and 15,000 people, 
a few Turks. The road now lies 3000 of whom are Armenians, and 
round the lake. About 7 h. from the rat chiefly Turks : the Kurds 
Tash Koun we cross a deep and rapid are bat few. Tlic increasing trade 
river by an old stone bridge. of the town is in the hands of 

the Armenians. The town contains 
Djmik' 13 hours. 3 large churches, 4 large mosques. 

From pjanik to Van the road still < 2 baths, and 2 caravanserais. The 
skirts the lake. The scenery is streets are narrow, but tolerably 
very grand, and the mountains of dean. Each house has latticed win- 


< 
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dows to the street. Over every door 
are inscribed the words “Altahu 
Akber,” God is great. The manu- 
factures consist in the coarse cotton 
chintzes worn by the Kurds and 
Turks ; cotton and corn are imported 
from Persia. The rock on which the 
castle stands bears several ancient 
cuneiform inscriptions in the Assy- 
rian character. On the S. side is a 
trilingual tablet of Xerxes, son of 
Darius; on the same side, round 
the entrance to certain caves exca- 
vated in it, and probably tombs, 
are other inscriptions, arranged in 8 
parallel columns, amounting to 500 
lines. They are the records of a king 
whose name is deciphered Arghistis. 
On the N. side are others, 5 in num- 
ber, the largest containing 25 lines. 
They have been copied and examined 
by Mr. Layard and others. Below 
these chambers and inscriptions, at 
the foot of the rock, are gardens 
called Khorkhor. 

The lake of Van is 25 or SO m. 
long, and 9 to 12 broad, yet it has 
the appearance of being double that 
extent A few boats are employed 
on it in trading between Van, Akhlat, 
and Teetvan, on the W. side. The 
latter place is remarkable on account 
of Khosrew Pasha’s caravanserai, 
chapel, mosque, and baths, built 
A.H. 980 = a jx 1570. 

Van, from its strength and posi- 
tion, was probably a place of im- 
portance in very remote antiquity, a 
supposition which is in some degree 
confirmed by the inscriptions on 
the rock. St Martin, the historian 
of Armenia, says that, according to 
traditions of the Armenians, Van 
was a very ancient city, founded by 
Semiramis, and called by her Shemi- 
ramgerd. So late as the 14th century 
there existed buildings attributed by 
the natives to the ancient sovereigns 
of Asia, which were of such pon- 
derous construction that they resisted 
the efforts of the soldiers of Timur 
Leng for their destruction. Ruined 
in the lapse of time, the city of Semi- 
ramis was rebuilt by King Van, who 


lived a short time previous to the ex- 
pedition of Alexander the Great; it 
again fell into decay, and was re- 
stored by Vagh Arshag, brother to 
Arsaces, the 1st king or the race of 
the Arsacidic, 150 n.c. The city 
fell successively into the hands of 
the Seljukis, Timur Leng, the Tur- 
komans, aud finally of the Os- 
man lis, who captured it in 1533, 
and have retained possession of it 
to this day. The Greek name as- 
cribed by St Martin to Lake Van is 
Arsissa. 

JErehek, a village containing 100 
houses, 2 m. distant from the E. side 
of the lake Erehekjun. 15 m. farther 
is the boundary between Persia and 
Armenia. 


ROUTE 34. 


CONSTANTINOPLE TO KA8TAMOTJN1, 
BY I8NIKMID. 

Hrs. Milos. 

Boli.— See Rte. 33. 

Hummumloo ... 19 60 

Hajji Abbasse ... 10 34 

Ashar 12 

Kastamouni .... 10 

Hummumloo, or Humanli, 19 h., 
Rte. 33. The road now diverge! 
from the great road, and takes aN7E 
direction to 

Hajji Abbasse , 34 m., a village, 
romantically situated among the 
mountains. Before reaching thii 
town and beyoud it are some curioni 
excavations in the face of a range ol 
hills. The most remarkable is ax 
insulated rock, which appears U 
have fallen from the mountain, an<] 
which has been excavated into a cir- 
cular chamber, entered by 3 square 
doors, of the size and shape of those 
in the smaller caves of Carli, between 
Bombay and Poona. 
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10 m. from this place the traveller 
crosses the Ashar Su, a river wider 
but of less volume than the Par- 
thenius. Tlte post-house of Ashar is 
12 h. from Hajji Abbasse. 

Kaitamomi, or Costambonc, the 
ancient Germanicopolis. 1 1 stands in a 
hollow, and in the centre of the town 
rises a lofty perpendicular rock, 
crowned with a ruined fortress, for- 
merly possessed by the Comneni. 
There are 90 mosques with mina- 
rets, 25 public baths, 6 khans, and a 
Greek cn. in the town. It oontains 
a pop. of 12,000 Turks, 300 Greeks, 
and some Armenians. The com- 
merce is trifling, and there are no 
manufactures. The neighbourhood 
is bare, dreary, and unfertile, though 
intersected with watercourses. 


ROUTE 35. 

CONSTANTINOPLE TO BU8RAH, BY 
BAXSOON, DIARBEKIR, MOU88UL, 
AMD BAGDAD. 

Prom Constantinople to Trebtxood, 
calling at Samaoon, steamers depart 
twice a week, and arrive at Samsoon 
on the morning of the second, and 
at Trebisond on the morning of thej 
third day. (Trebisond is described 
in Rte. 97, Erseroom in Rte. 99.) 
The shortest route to Busrah is 
through Trebisond, Erseroom, Mooch, 
Bitlis, Sort, Jesirah, Moossul, and 
Bagdad ; but it it not practicable in 
winter; and, except between Trebi- 
■ond and Erseroom, there are no regu- 
lar posts established, though, provided 
with a firman, horses can be procured 
at the village^ or they may be hired 
from town to town. See also Route 61. 
The road most oommonly taken by 
tatars and travellers passes through 
Samsoon, Amasta, Tokat, Diarbekir, 


Merdin, and Moussul. There is a 
military road from Samsoon to Diar- 
bekir, which ofTers great facilities to 
the traveller. The journey on either 
route for men in good health pre- 
sents no particular difficulties beyond 
rough roads and bad accommodation. 
For ladies, taktarawns (saknilar to the 
Sicilian lettiga ), carried between 2 
horses, or rather mules, may be en- 
gaged, which can convey them com- 
fortably from Samsoon to Bagdad, 
bat not by the other route. The rate 
of horse-hire was a piastre per hour ; 
but, owing to the depreciation in 
the value of that money, it is 
raised to 21 piastres, or snout fid. 
sterling per hour. There is no dan- 

S r whatever on the journey when 
e Bedouin tribes are quiet ; but if 
the traveller learns on inquiry that 
they are at war, either with each 
other or with the Sultan’s authorities, 
he should consult the Turkish officers 
and modify his plans accordingly: 
for instance, instead of taking the 
desert route between Merdin and 
Moussul, he may proceed through 
the Jebel tour, out of the reach of 
Arabs. There are vice-consuls at 
Samsoon, Moussul, and Busrah ; and 
a consul-general at Bagdad, who is 
also the resident of the East India 
Company. A consulate has been 
established of late at Diarbekir. 

Motmttl, the aoene of Mr. Layard's 
invaluable researches, will of course 
offer a paramount interest to the 
traveller ny this road. At Nimrood 
and Momsnl, with that distinguished 
explorer’s works in hand, a few days 
can be both agreeably and instruct- 
ively passed. 

From Moussul travellers can de- 
scend on a hUd, or raft, to Bagdad, 
and from thenoe in boats to Busrah, 
where they can embark, if desired, 
for Bombay. A tatar reaches Erse- 
room in 9 or 91 days from Trebisond, 
and goes to Bagdad in 12 to 14. The 
following are the distances on the 
2 routes: — 
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1. From Samsoon to Moussul, anil 
tlience to Bagdad by land. 


I lour*. 

K&vak G 

Ladik 8 

A mas i a 6 

Turkhal . * 12 

Tokat 10 

Sivas 20 

Deliktash (the highest point 
of the Taurus range) . . 10 

Allah jah 10 

Hakim Klian 11 

Ogli Oglu 12 

Denezli 8 

Kebban Maden (cross the Eu- 
phrates) 2 

Kharput 10 

Arganeh 1G 

Diarbekir 12 

Merdin . . . . . . *18 

Nisibin 12 

Asnavour 12 

Jezireh 12 

Zaku 12 

Semil (long) 12 

Moussul 12 

Yezid Koi (cross the Zab on 

rafts) 9 

Tash Tepeh 12 

Kerkout 14 

Tazeh Khourmat .... 16 

Kara Tepeh 18 

Hopop 15 

Bagdad 9 

361 

2. Distances from Monssul to Bag- 
dad bv kelleks, or rafts, on the river 
Tigris' Miles. 

Keshaf 24 

Sultan Abdullah .... 4 

Toprak Kaleh 37 

Mouth of the Zab .... 18 

ElTathaa 9 

Tekrit 18 

Imam Mohammed .... 5 

Samara 11 

Sindia 30 

Howeish 14 

Bagdad 21 


At Moussul the sportsman also will 
find ample scope for the indulgence 
of bis tastes in a manner totally 
different from the generally received 
notions on such subjects in Europe. 
Mounted on the small but well-bred 
horse of the country, he may course 
hares, to his heart’s content, on the 
cultivated plains to the E. of the 
Tigris. The greyhounds are of 2 
kinds: the Persian, with feathered 
legs and tails, and the smooth Arab 
hound, which is smaller than the 
other, but of a finer and more sym- 
metrical form. This sport may be 
enjoyed early in the morning during 
all but the hottest parts of the year. 
Hares, however, are not the only 
game to be coursed. Upon all the 
cultivated land, at a certain dis- 
tance, gazelles abound, and, after a 
few days* heavy rain in the winter 
season, they afford excellent sport 
with greyhounds. These animals 
are so fleet that they cannot be taken 
by dogs on dry ground ; but when 
the heavy ploughed land is soaked 
with rain, the hoof of the gazelle 
sinks in the mud, while the spreading 
paw of the hound has the advantage. 
The Arabs go on foot, with the dogs 
in leash, and, when a herd of ga- 
zelles is discovered, they creep on 
in different directions towards the 
game, leaving the mounted sports- 
men to ride gently along on a 
parallel line. The gazelles watch 
the riders, and thus let the dogs 
approach them till they are slipped, 
when off they bound, and an ex- 
citing chase ensues. The game 
rarely escapes. On the banks of 
the Tigris are patches of jungle, 
which usually swarm with franco- 
lines, a species of bird resembling 
both the pneasant and the partridge, 
and affording excellent sport with 
the gun. Travellers should be well 
provided with English powder and 
shot There are also woodcocks 
in the season, and wild ducks, not 
to speak of an occasional wolf, 
jackal, hyena, lynx, wild boar, or 
cat The lion is not altogether un- 
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heard of in this neighbourhood, 
though rarely met with N. of Bag- 
dad, where they are frequently seen. 
Hog-liunting with the spear is a 
favourite amusement in this part of 
the countnr. These animals are 
large and ferocious. With a party 
of Arabs always ready for fun or 
mischief, the sportsman may drive 
a boar out of the jungle upon the 
plain, where he will furnish a good 
run of 10 or 15 minutes at the 
horses’ best pace, and, when blown, 
he will turn and look vicious. 
Then is the time to spear him, 
which manoeuvre is not without 
danger to both horse and man, as a 
bad aim may involve an upset, with 
ripping and goring if the tusks be 
large. By far the best place for 
boar— as indeed for all kinds of 
game — is the banks of the river 
Zab, which empties itself into the 
Tigris at 2 hours' ride below Nim- 
roud, and there they may be found 
all the year round. During the 
winter months they are only to be 
met with in the most retired por- 
tions of the thickest jungles ; but in 
spring, when the glowing sun acting 
on the moistened earth produces a 
rich and rapid vegetation, and makes 
even this desert teem with succulent 
herbs and tender roots, these ani- 
mals issue forth to feed at leisure. 
This sport is then at its best period. 

Thus may the traveller, if such 
be his tastes, pass his time agreeably 
at Moussul between Assyrian anti- 
quities and Asiatic wild sports. Nor 
is the town itself without interest 
Like all eastern cities, it is pic- 
turesque from a distance, though 
devoid of the advantages of a moun- 
tainous position. The whole country 
around is dry and brown at every 
season except the spring of the 
year, and presents one vast expanse 
of plain, broken only by a few low 
rising grounds and ancient mounds. 
The broad and rapid Tigris flows 
through it, with its banks offering a 
fresh belt of green herbage, and its 
stream occasionally divided by large 


islands covered with thick jungle. 
On its western bank stands the city, 
whose walls extend far beyond its ha- 
bitations. A chain of limestone cliff* 
runs along the rt. bank from about 
2 m. N., and joint the suburbs where 
a high square tower in ruins is seen. 
The minarets, cupolas, and towers 
rise up from the brown hot country, 
and cut the burning sky with those 
sharp lines and well-defined angles 
which are so striking in southern 
climes. Long lines of laden camels 
and mules move slowly towards the 
gates, each attendant armed with a 
long lance of bamboo. The loose 
white garments of the Arab mingle 
with the gay-striped robes and many- 
coloured turbans of the Kurdish 
mountaineers. A broken wooden 
bridge across the river leads imme- 
diately to the bazars, which are 
close to the gate. Here a motley, 
ragged, and picturesque crowd will 
greet the traveller's right. The 
portly merchant, with his clean- 
shaven face and loose shalwar, ink- 
stand in his girdle, and grave 
cunning in his looks, as he sits 
bargaining with truculent-looking 
Kurds armed to the teeth ; irregular 
soldiers, glittering in gold-embroi- 
dered jackets, and bright arms an- 
cient and various, strut about, or 
form groups at corners j while the 
half-naked Bedouins glide through 
the mob with the wild and restless 
glance of the fox. Women appear, 
enveloped in blue mantles, with black 
horsehair veils, or rather mssks, 
completely concealing both face and 
figure ; but in their houses, these 
disguises being then thrown off, 
they emerge in curious and beau- 
tiful costumes. The head is covered 
with a sort of helmet of gold coins, 
and several long plaited tresses of 
hair hang down their back, and are 
continued by ribbons and tassels 
almost to the ground ; a loose em- 
broidered tunic, a shawl round the 
waist, and wide trousers complete 
the becoming dren. The bouses of 
Moussul, like those of Bagdad, to 
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which city these general descrip- 
tions are equally applicable, are 
peculiar in several respects: the 
stairs, for instance, are always on 
the outside, and the roofs are flat, 
and, being surrounded by parapets, 
are the most frequented part of the 
dwelling. These terraces are di- 
vided into different compartments, 
which become sleeping-places in 
warm weather. Being built of a 
composition of pebbles, lime, and 
clay, well mixed together, and long 
exposed to rain ana sun, they be- 
come like solid rock, and, the roof 
being of the same material, the 
whole is strong and compact. On 
the house-tops assemble at the close 
of a hot day the families and their 
guests, to sup and pass the night, for 
hospitality is practised universally 
at Moussul and Bagdad. A cool 
refreshing breese is wafted from the 
hills in the distance. The horizon 
at Moussul is bounded by the 
lofty snow-dad Tiyari heights ; the 
nearer and lower chains climbing 
gradually up to those stupendous 
icy solitudes, which reflect through 
the rarefied air in various and inde- 
scribable shades and tints of colour- 
ing the last rays of the setting sun. 
Between the city and the first range 
of distant hills on the broad expanse 
of alluvial soil near the river, and 
amongst many huge tumuli, rises 
the hill of Koytmdjik , covering the 
palaces of Assyrian kings, and long 
fines of wall appear, now mounds 
over which the plough is passed. 
Scattered here and there are little 
groups of black Arab tents, poor 
broken remnants of once-powerful 
tribes, picking up a wretched exist- 
ence on the outskirts of the town. 
The twilight is but momentary, and 
is soon absorbed by the dark veil of 
night, first confusing, then swal- 
lowing up the various figures of the 
gorgeous landscape. The baying of 
aogs breaks in on the stillness of the 
hour of rest, now paldy lighted up 
by a glorious firmament of stars, 
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shedding a solemn radiance peculia 
to these Chaldean regions. 

If the traveller be fortunate enougl 
to arrive on the Mahometan feas 
of Bairam, he will see these citiei 
of the desert at their gayest time 
Music is constantly playing, an< 
cannon ever and anon fire salutes 
Large processions of Ottoman digni 
taries pass through the streets t< 
pay their respects to the pashas 
with the greatest state they can 
muster, and mounted on sleek Ara- 
bians richly caparisoned in gold ami 
silver trappings, all their retinue oi 
horseback, and bespangled with em* 
broidery. It is in these centres ol 
the far East that the Turk looks like 
himself, and not in the Europeanised 
Stambul, where he affects patent- 
leather boots, and studies the tie of 
his cravat and the cut of his panta- 
loons. Without the precincts of the 
towns, characteristic scenes are also 
enacted on these festive occasions. 
All the young beaux of the place are 
out, decked in their finery, and far 
finer-looking fellows than the dandy 
Turks of the Bosphorus; well 
mounted— for Arab blood pervades 
the horseflesh everywhere in Meso- 
potamia — and wearing clothes that 
are heirlooms in weir families. 
Their costume consists of a long 
crimson silk gown, called a xftun; 
bound round the waist by a bright 
shawl; then a crimson cloth jacket 
with wide hanging sleeves, the whole 
being richly embroidered in gold, 
while a thin white transparent cloak 
is thrown ora the shoulders like a 
gossamer veil that hides scarcely any 
of the glories beneath it A broad 
turban covers the head; a large 
scimitar in a velvet and silver- 
embossed scabbard; and the very 
horse is ornamented with laced 
straps, silk tassels, and little chains 
of shining steel. Thus brilliantly 
set off, many Arab cavaliers are to 
be seen at Bairam curvetting grace- 
fully with jetted in hand. They 
start their horses at a furious gallop, 
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suddenly wheel round, and throw 
the^ Javelin ; arc pursued iu their turn 
amid the dust and inasc of a mock 
eombat; while on a rising ground 
■it ^groups of veiled matrons and 
maidens watching with pride aud 
interest the gallant Iwaring of their 
sons and sweethearts. Mussulman ism 
does not exclude the latter social 
relation, as has been supposed by 
those little acquainted with Eastern 


manners. 

If of an adventurous disposition, 
and not averse to run a certain de- 
gree of risk, the tourist might extend 
his sphere of observation by paying 
a visit to the great Bedouin tribe of 
Shammar (some portions of which 
may be met with in Mesopotamia by 
inquiring either at Moussul or Bag- 
dad), and especially to the very re- 
markable rains of Al Haahr, situated 
in the Mesopotamian desert The 
first step is to get the consol to 
send for some small sheikh of the 
tribe, who would not venture within 
a Turkish pasha’s grasp to meet a 
long account of plundered caravans 
unless he had the protection of a 
consulate. But with that assurance 
he arrives with a or 3 attendants 
on broken-down old mares or trot- 
ting dromedaries, called delmL He 
is remarkable for a scanty and un- 
dcau wardrobe, brilliant eyes and 
teeth, and a very dignified and gen- 
tlemanly deportment. A present 
must be made to him — a for cloak for 


winter or a brace of Turkish pistols — 
to secure his good-will, conciliating 
him farther by hints of additional 
largesse in the event of a safe return, 
and the traveller may then set out on 
his novel expedition. The desert 
once gained, there will be abundant 
sources of gratification for the lover 
of nature. As be rides over the 


boundless waste of short grass, un- 
broken by the smallest attempt at 
cultivation, he will also observe the 
■harp look-out kept by the Bedouin 
escort All around the horison is a 
vast solitude, and the little party 


Sect III. 

creeps across it like lonely pilgrims 
through a deserted world. Suddenly 
is heard the word “ <im/ ” (“ horse- 
men ”), uttered by some one perched 
on the back of a camel : at once all 
is excitement; the sheikh scans the 
Iiorixon, and announces straugeiv, 
though noue are visible to less prac- 
tised eyes. The escort is on the 
alert; the sheikh receives liis spear 
from the hand of his heuchman ; the 
camels are left in the charge of a 
boy; led hones are mounted; the 
priming of pistols aud guns is looked 
to, and the whole party is ready to 
fight or retreat according as the 
enemy may be in strength or not. 
The sheikh gallops up a small height . 
to reconnoitre; comes back at fall 
speed ; shouts “ duthnum ” (“ ene- 
mies”), and in a greater force than 
their own. Not a moment is lost; 
sauve-qui-peut is the order of the 
day ; and the Arabs disperse, leaving 
the traveller to make terms as he 
best can, probably a permission to 
return on foot and naked to the 
town. The wild-looking sons of tbe 
desert, mounted on rough but high- 
bred mares, come down upon him 
like a whirlwind, with a loud un- 
earthly yell, shaking their lances 
over Uieir heads ; and the interview 
is soon over, the tourist finding him- 
self again alone on the broad plain, 
with or without a shirt, as the case 
may be. If any resistance has been 
made by him, any man or mare 
killed or wounded, the traveller’s 
adventures here terminate for ever in 
the thrust of a lance. It is more 
likely, however, that the horsemen 
In the distance prove to be frieuds, 
for the Bedouins seldom venture to 
cross a dangerous district unless 
assured of tlm absence of all tribes 
with whom they have feuds. Under 
the direction or the sheikh the camp 
is pitched near some lonely spriug, 
disturbing poasiblv thereby a troop 
of wild asses, which gallop off to 
drink at some safer place. After a 
few days’ journey of this kind are 
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descried in the distance numerous 
black specks wlijeli gradually assume 
the form of uu encampment, the 
home of your Bedouin guides. As 
the |Kirty approaches it M ill he joined 
by scouts, who come careering to- 
wards it with intricate feats of horse- 
manship. spear in rest, to excite the 
admiration and respect of the un- 
known visitor. On arriving, the 
guest is taken to the largest tent, 
where he dismounts, and exclaims, 
41 Salaam alvikum ! ” Its inmates 
gravely respond, in a sonorous voice, 
44 Alcikum S'tlmtm / '* When seated 
on the best carpet he is regaled with 
a small cup of black unsugared 
coffee, rendered still more unpalat- 
able by an odious infusion of bitter 
herbs. Presently a huge bowl of 
rice, cooked with butter, probably 
rancid, and lumps of mutton, cer- 
tainly tough, is placed on the ground, 
and every one thrusts his fingers into 
it and helps himself. Each partaker 
of the feast retires when his appetite 
is satisfied, and leaves his place to 
another until the last remnants of 
the fare are devoured by a troop of 
naked and hungry children, and the 
bones by the lean curs of the en- 
campment. All idea of privacy 
must be given up, as the tent of the 
stranger will be open to all visitors, 
who would be much offended if he 
were to say 44 Not at home ” to the 
least of them. With the exception 
of this intrusive disposition, the 
Bedouins will be found gentle, con- 
siderate, and anxious to please their 
guest In the morning ne may ride 
out on a hawking party with the 
principal chiefs, who carry their un- 
hooded falcons ou their wrists ; pre- 
sently one of the keen-sighted birds 
will begin to nod his head and 
struggle to escape; he is let loose, 
and flies straight away ; then rises, 
and pounces down on an obara or 
bastard, which receives him on the 
ground with extended wings and 
raffled plumage; a battle ensues, 
ending almost always in the victory 
of the hawk, which, seising its 
Turkey, 


quarry by the back of the nccl 
holds it firmly until the riders com 
up to despatch it. The pure air < 
the desert, the wild Arabs on the 
fleet mares — preferred for all exped 
tions which might be hulked by tl 
neighing* of stallions— and the mini 
conduits they engage in. with tl 
trackless extent of spring (Misttire 
and an occasional glimpse of a wol 
hyaena, or panther, which is chase 
till out of sight, the horsemc 
screaming and brandishing the 
spears, then singing their uncoul 
songs at the top of their voice whe 
returning, afford an insight into B< 
douin life in all its picturesque sin 
plicity, which will rarely be forgottc 
when once obtained. While tl: 
tourist is enjoying this rich trea 
some plundering enterprise may pe 
haps be plauned by the sheikh again 
the Aneyzeh tribe, which is in 
state of perpetual foray and reprisa 
with the Shammer. If the travell 
should wish to push his study of tl 
desert so far as to run this addition 
risk, he must see that he be wc 
mounted for a forced retreat, and 1 
must equip himself in a Bedoni 
costume to avoid the danger of beii 
captured with a view to a heai 
ransom. Early in the morning tl 
party will be on their mares, an 
taking with them & few thin wheab 
cakes for food and each a sheepsk 
cloak to sleep on, they start in 
straight line to a point on the horixe 
at a good pace, that their cuemi 
may be taken by surprise. All tho: 
whom they meet on their way, if < 
friendly tribes, are invited to jo 
the expedition, which they a 
always ready to do, and the numb 
of the party will probably soon 1 
thus increased to about a hundn 
horsemen. When the ground fa 
comes uneven, a scout is sent 
every height to reconnoitre, and t 
wards nightfall a concealed positfa 
is sought for a bivouac. No fir 
are lit, no tents are pitched, but ea< 
man throws himself on the groui 
to eat his dry bread and sleep besi 
L 
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his picketed marc, one being, how- 
ever, on guard. An hour or two 
before daylight the word enxmb — 
44 mount ” — is passed from mouth to 
mouth, and the mares arc again put 
to their mettle. The arrival at the 
doomed encampment is timed so as 
to meet the flocks and herds just 
when they are being driven out in 
the morning to graze, aud before 
they arc scattered about on the pas- 
tures, that they may thus be swept 
off in a body. The war-chant is 
commenced. The marcs prick their 
cars and snort with excitement 
Those who have been told off to 
drive the captured cattle and carry 
off the booty, separate from the main 
body, which gradually quickens its 
pace, the war-song becoming louder 
and louder, till a full gallop and a 
yell bring the assailants round 
some sheltering mound, and they 
charge in amount the tents. A 
scene of disorder ensues which 
baffles description. The men of the 
plundered tribe spring out of their 
tents; some hurl their javelins at the 
horsemen, others fire their long rifles 
at them and quickly load, while the 
women shriek and fling stones ; the 
cattle gallop in all directions with 
their tails in the air, and the hostile 
parties of drivers and fighters show 
the greatest activity in getting the 
herd together on the move, ami in 
dispersing those who attempt to pre- 
vent its being taken away. If the 
Shammer be worsted, the sooner the 
traveller gets his mare into a gallop, 
in the direction whence he came, 
the better will it be for him ; but, if 
successful, a few minutes will suffice 
to get the cattle on their way home, 
covered by a strong force in the 
rear, the Aneyxeh firing distant shots 
to harass them for some miles. The 
wounded are carried off, the dead 
left on the field, and, if prisoners 
have been taken, their ransom is 
transacted by regular embassies, as 
well as the conditions for the re- 
storation of a part of the booty when 
the plundered tribe can afford it. 


Such incidents are of so frequent 
occurrence, that the traveller will find 
no lack of opportunities for witness- 
ing them, if it lie his wish. 

In the city of Bagdad the English 
traveller will meet with a little 
Anglo-Indian society, which will 
materially enhance the enjoyment of 
his stay there. Besides the species 
of game already mentioned, he will 
fina in the neighbourhood antelopes 
of different kinds, and in the desert 
ostriches, and he may see the pere- 
grine falcon strike down the crane, 
or fasten its talons on the head of 
a gazelle coursed by greyhounds. 
Arouud Bagdad, however, excursions 
are more dangerous, as the Arabs in 
its vicinity are veritable sous of 
Ishmael— their hand is against every 
man aud every man's hand is against 
them, while the pasha’s authority 
scarcely extends beyoud the range 
of his cannon. 

Excellent and even sumptuous 
khans are to be found in the cities 
of Mesopotamia. On the roads the 
traveller would do better to paw the 
nights in bis own tent than consign 
himself to the tender mercies of 
caravanserais swarming with vermin. 
He will also find this mode of inde- 
pendent lodging more in keeping 
with his day's ride. On a fine calm 
evening, seated on a small rug at 
the door of hit tent, he may enjoy 
that pastoral scenery described in 
Holy Writ. In spring the verdure of 
the desert is rieh beyond imagina- 
tion, being one wide sheet of thick 
grass enamelled with wild flowers of 
every hue. The yellow composites 
predominate, varied by scarlet and 
bine anemones, patches of one colour 
succeeded by another; the whole 
forming a soft carpet of the most 
brilliant tints, on which the slanting 
rays of the setting sun shine like the 
pnsmatie colours of the rainbow. 
If near an Arab encampment be will 
see it alive with movement at this 
boor. The herdsmen are driving 
home the lowing cattle and shouting 
to each other; the young maidens in 
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their long hint* robes are coming in 
groups from the spring with water- 
jars of classic form on their 8110111(101*5; 
while ever ami anon small troops of 
armed horsemen ride slowly hack 
from some distant raid, and tell ex- 
citing tales of skirmishes, successes, 
and flights, resting on the ground 
their long lances tipped with ostrich 
feathers, and their graceful drapery 
adding to the general effect of that 
picture, worthy of a painter’s most 
glowing enthusiasm. Jly all means 
let the traveller see as much as he 
can of the Bedouins in the desert, 
and as little as possible of the Fellahs 
in the villages. 


ROUTE 36. 


TOKAT TO TREBIZOND. 



Hours 

Niksar 

9 

Koyla Hissar 

14 

Kara Hissar 

12 

Ulehsheran 

16 

Gumish Khaneh .... 

12 

Trebizond 

18 


As far as Ulehsheran the road and 
horses are good. Thence to Trebi- 
sond, both are very bad. For the first 
part of the route, see Rte. 3d. 

Ulehsheran, 16 h. A small village 
in the district of Shirvan, 48 m. E. 
of Kara Hissar. From this place the 
road leaves the high eastern road, 
and turns N. to Trebizond. The 
mountains are extremely steep and 
difficult 


fi mni$h Khaneh , 12 h„ on the banks 
of the river Karshat, has grown up 
ainon^ the mines of argentiferous 
lead in the neighbourhood. They 
were once rich in silver, but the pro- 
duce is now small. At one time 40 
furnaces were in full employment; 
now there are but 2. The whole dis- 
trict abounds in copper and lead ore, 
but few of the mines are worked. 
(See Rtes. 59 and CO.) 

From Gtimish Khaneh to Trebi- 
zond is 18 h. 


ROUTE 37. 

TREBIZOND to erzeroom, bt 
BATOOM AND KARS. 

There are 2 routes. 1. The first 
and shortest is by Gumish Khaneh, 
mentioned in the preceding route. 
The distances are— Trebizond to Gu- 
mish Khaneh, 18 Turkish hours; G. 
Khaneh to Baibourt, 14 h. ; Baibourt 
to Askalla, 12 h. ; Askalla to Erze- 
room, 9 h. ; total 53 h. (See Rte. 60.) 

2. The second route is by Kars, 
and is arranged as follows : — 

Hours. 

Batoom, by sea .... 60 


Choruk, by sea ... . 4 

Jaghat . 5 

Did?waghi ...... 7 

Akho 7 

Kulah 7 

Danesvorola 5 

Digwir 9 

Louramel 5 

Ardah&u 8 

Kars 16 

Karahamza 8 


L 2 
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Hours, of Byzantine princes, fee. ; and in the 

Mczingherd 10 courtyard of another Greek eh. is a 

Kborassan 4 curious monuinetit to Solomon, king 

Hassan Kalcli ..... 8 0 f Georgia, under a stone canopy. 

Erzcrooui 6 'Hit* walls and citadel are attributed 

to the Genoese. 


There arc no regular posts on this There is no safe port for ships ; 
route, and the distances are stated as a small open hay is the summer an- 
paid for; though sometimes bad roads choragc, and in winter the Turkish 
lengthen the time of the journey. and European ships resort to Platana, 

a roadstead 7 m. W. of Trebixoud. 
There is a small port for row-galleys 
Trebizond, situated on the S.thore below tlie town. The houses in tnc 
of the Black Sea, has been a place of town contain generally a ground- 
importance since its first foundation floor only, and, each having a garden 
by the Greeks. The town is built round it, scarcely a house is visible 
on a rocky table-land (whence its from the sea. When the trees are in 
name from the Greek rfawiga) slop- leaf the town has the jtppearaace of 
ing somewhat towards the sea ; part is a forest. 

surrounded by a castellated and lofly The city contains from 25,000 to 
wsll. On either side of this walled 30,000 Inhab., of whom from 20,000 
portion are deep ravines, filled with to 24,000 are Mohammedans. The 
gardens, and both are traversed by walled part of the city is inhabited 
long bridges. The citadel is dilapi- solely by them ; the Christian popn- 
dated : it overlooks the city, aud is lation, the bazars, and khans being 
commanded by neighbouring heights, without the walls. 

The gates are closed at sunset, and Prom the period of the expulsion 
the waHs are a sufficient defence of the Genoese, and the capture of 
against an attack of troops unpro- Trebizond by the Turks, its com- 
vided with artillery. It is the seat merce dwindled into insignificance ; 
of government of the ICyalct which and previous to 1830 was confined 
takes its name. There are no to the export of a few products of the 
remains in the city or neighbour- country to Constantinople. T rebi- 
hood of a more remote period than sond at present centres in itself 
the Christian era. Independent of almost the whole trade of Persia and 
nearly 20 churches still retained for a large part of Central Asia. The 
the Greek service, almost all the value of articles imported reached, 
mosques have been churches. The in 1852, 2,148,280/. sterling, three 
handsomest is that of Santa Sophia, a fourths of which are m transitu for 
mile W. of the city. It is in good pre- Persia, and a lame portion of the 
serration externally, and, although poods are of English manufacture, 
it has been converted into a mosque, tneludiim iron, which has supplanted 
is seldom used by the Mohammedans, that of Russia (Ragamoy), white ca- 
Over one of the principal gates is a lico, cottons, and cotton-yarn. The 
long inscription, evidently not in its exports in the same year reached 
original place ; it refers to a Christian 647,712 /. sterling; silk is by far the 
bishop and one of the emperors of most important, forming about half; 
Constantinople. Procopius says that the rest consists of nuts, saffron, 
Justinian built here a church, an tobacco, copper, wax, palls, beans, 
aqueduct, and a castle, whose ditches leeches, fee. Pretty silver-thread 
were hewn in the solid rock. In the bracelets are made here. The neigh- 
porches of 2 small Greek churches Mr. bouring mountains abound in nch 
Curzon saw curious, well-preserved reins of copper and lead ore; but 
frescoes of the 1 2th century, portraits their mode of working mines prevents 
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the development of this source of na- 
tional wealth. 

Trebizond, Itesides heing: the port 
of Erzeroom, Tabriz, and Teheran, 
has become the chief entrepot between 
Central Asia and Europe; and it is 
not difficult to perceive that, from its 
geographical position, it must hence- 
forward maintain this important cha- 
racter. Access to Central Asia from 
the eastern coast of the Black Sea is 
precluded by the towery range of the 
Caucasus, as from Syria it is rendered 
inconvenient by the desert that fills 
up the great triangle formed by the 
Euphrates, the Mediterranean, and 
Arabia. The interval between these f 
2 approaches is occupied by the 
peninsula of Asia Minor, and hence 
the rise of Smyrna when the navi- ' 

g ation of the Black Sea was prolii- I 
ited, and caravans traversed the 
length of the country from E. to W. j 
But now that restrictions on Euxine . 
navigation are removed, Trebizond, 
on the N. and extreme neck of the ( 
peninsula, affords such convenient 
access as to monopolise the inter- 
course with Europe. Its importance 
is shared only by Aleppo, which 
supplies the S. litoral or its own 
continent. j 

The principal Sandyak or district 
in the eyalet of Trebizond is that of J 
Djanik, of which Samsoon is the chief 
town. Djanik is to this coast what the 
Banat is to Transylvania — widely- 
extending plains, of strong and rich 
soil, are diversified by mountainous 
features peculiar to the rest of the 
province. More than one-third of 
this district has become the private 
property of the Hasmadar family, 
who for 30 years have conducted its t 
administration. Its chief productions 
are hemp, linseed, tobacco, and silk. 
About 25,000 quintals of hemp and 1 
30,000 bales of tobacco are annually 
raised in Djanik : both these articles 
are farmed by the pasha from the 
Porte. Leeches are also a subject of 
mercantile speculation; and 70,000 
piastres were lately pud for the mo- 
nopoly of fishing for leeches by some 


Austrian merchants, who were com- 
pelled hv the pasha to sell the privi- 
lege to him for 5000 a week after. 

The Homans, at the time of their 
dominion over Asia Minor, are sup- 
posed to have carried on their trade 
with India by this channel ; and the 
Genoese brought the productions of 
Hindostan from Ispahan to Trebi- 
zoml, and afterwards conveyed them 
through Caffa and Constantinople 
to Europe. It was at this city that 
Xenophon reached the sea on his 
celebrated retreat with his 10,000, 
after the defeat and death of Cyrus 
at the battle of Cunaxa in Mesopo- * 
tamia. It is probable that the pass 
now in use is the one by which he 
reached Trebizond, as it is the only 
one now practicable in winter, and it 
was during that season that the 
Greeks effected their retreat. From 
1203 until the Turkish conquest in 
the 15th century, Trebizond was the 
seat of a dukedom, or empire as it 
was called, whose limits were the 
rivers Halys and Phasis. 

The traveller returning from Tre- 
bizond to Constantinople will, if he 
come from beyond the government 
of Trebizond, have to pass 8 days* 
quarantine. Any parts of the 1st 
and 8th days are reckoned. The 
quarantine establishment consists of 
a spacious court, along which are 
built small rooms. Some of these 
have smooth plank floors and a small 
supply of furniture, and are comfort- 
able enough. They are reserved for 
European travellers and Turkish offi- 
cials. Dinner can be obtained from 

an inn kept by Antonio , a 

Genoese. The windows look over 
the harbour and towards the Lazistan 
mountains. The quarantine charges 
amount to about 200 piastres, in- 
cluding fees, rent of rooms, and a 
guardian, who acts as a servant. 

From Trebizond the traveller should 
proceed to Batoom by sea, as there are 
no roads between the 2 places, and 
at some periods direct communica- 
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turn by land is impracticable. At 
times a steamer runs to Batoom from 
Trebizond. 

The picturesque beauty of the 
coast is very striking; the mountains, 
clothed with dense forests, rise 4000 
or 5000 ft from the sea. The forests 
supply charcoal, firewood, and tim- 
ber for the construction of houses and 
boats used in the coasting-trade; and 
even large 2-deckers may be seen 
on the stocks building. The country 
is so wooded that it docs not supply 
sufficient grain for the consumption 
of the inhabitants, yet every spot is 
cultivated. Corn-fields are to be 
seen hanging on the precipitous sides 
of the mountains, which no plough 
could reach. The ground is pre- 
pared by manual labour, with a 2- 
pronged fork of a construction pecu- 
liar to the country. Indian corn is 
the grain chiefly grown. The people 
are a hardy and laborious race, willed 
in the use of the rifle, and enjoy a 
high reputation as soldiers. A cer- 
tain number of men are always sup- 
plied to the arsenal at Constantinople. 
The mountaineers profess both the 
Greek and the Mohammedan religion, 
as circumstances render it most con- 
venient.aud are generally considered 
a lawless and thieving race; they are 
generally, if not always, circumcised. 

Sailing along the coast to the Rus- 
sian frontier, we pass in succession 
the districts of Yomurah, Surmenah, 
Of, Rizah, and Lazistan; all these, 
with the exception of Of, are called 
Lazistan, and the people are called 
Lazes. In Lazistan there are no 
towns; but there are bazars, con- 
sisting of a street of shops, a coffee- 
house, and a khan or two, at Sur- 
mcnah, Rizah, Atenah, Khopah, and 
Batoom. A weekly market is held at 
these bazars, and the inhabitants live 
in scattered cottages. 

Rizah is an important fertile dis- 
trict, with the most extensive bazar 
on the coast It is famous for the 


manufacture of a linen made of hemp, 
used in Turkey for shirts. 

Between Khopah and Trebizond 
no places on the coast communicate 
with the interior by caravans. There 
are passes practicable in summer 
from Suniteuali, Of, aud ltizati. 

Khopah is an open roadstead, where 
goods destined for Atvin, a small 
manufacturing town ou the Choruk, 
are landed. 


Batoom is the only safe port on 
the coast in winter ; it is well shel- 
tered, and capable of containing a 
great many shitw. It is the readiest 
point of internal communication with 
Persia, Georgia, and Armenia. It is 
about 60 hours* sail from Trebizond. 
From July to October it is a very 
unhealthy station. The bazar is 
situated at the W. side of the bay, 
close to the sea ; it contaius about GO 
shops, several coffee-houses, khans, 
and a mosque, all built of wood. A 
few small houses are built, aud gar- 
dens cleared, behind the bazar. The 
eastern side of the bay is healthy, 
being removed from the marshy 
ground which occasions the insalu- 
brity of the W. side. * 

The river Choruk, which falls into 
the sea a few miles beyoud Batoom, 
is the boundary-line between the 
eyalets of Trebizond and Erzeroom. 

Choruk, about 4 h. by sea from 
Batoom, is a more extensive bazar 
than the latter; but there are no 
dwelling-houses here excepting the 
Bey's. It possesses no harbour, and 
seems to be on the decline. 

At Choruk the traveller will com- 
mence his journey by land. On 
the cross roads post-horses are seldom 
found ; but the villages are obliged, 
and generally quite willing, to fur- 
nish them at the rate of l Turkish 
piastre (2d.) per post hour ; and the 
traveller is seldom detained long for 
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■want of horses. With moil era te ! forests of immense beech-trees. T 
despatch, with u small quantity of upper part has only ft few stunt 
baggage, and not many attendants, juniper-hushes and spruce-fir gro 
he would find 30/. per 100 h. ade- tug on it, and the summit is bai 
qunte for every expense whatever, The descent is steep and long, 
including that of the tatar. The 

peasants, who receive the traveller AMto, 7 h. -A pretty valley, co 
into their houses, are content to leave tainiug aliout 60 families. The m 
their remuneration to his generosity, now descends into the Kulali 
If he is quartered in the house of a Agirah valley, through which fio 1 
wealthy Armenian, he will find him- a large river, uniting with the Chon 
self well treated, and his entertainers before it reaches the sea. On reac 
will seldom accept money. In such ing the banks of the river we get in 
cases it is customary to present a the direct road from Batoom. T1 
trifle to the mistress of the house, forests on this side are quite Alpiu 
On leaving Choruk, the road passes consisting principally of small oa 
over meadows and through a narrow mixed with Scotch aud spruce fir. 
wood,aml ascends the valley of Khino 

by a wild and beautiful mountain A»4</<, 7 h., the hereditary pc 
gorge. session of Ahmed Pasha of Kai 

about GO m. from Batoom, is tl 
Jaghat , 5 h. The bouses here are principal place in the valley, and co 
not collected together, but are dig- tains, with its immediate neigh bon 
peroed among the woods. The ascent hood, about 60 houses, and a baz 
continues through the same woody with 20 shops. The climate is goo 
and mountainous scenery to The road continues up the valle 

through the village of Raged, whe 
Dklcwaghi, 7 h., situated imme- the Agha resides, to 
diately under the pass of Kolowah 

Dagh. The village is more than 4000 Dancsvorola, 5 h. The distance 
ft. above the level of the sea, and only 12 m. from Kulah, but tl 
contains 18 families. The people are rocky nature of the road retards tl 
a fine race, and their handsome fea- traveller's progress. It is principal 
tures show their Georgian mixture, inhabited by persons who havequitb 
Georgian is the usual language after the territory ceded to Russia, 
leaving Batoom, and many of the na- We now ascend, through a pin 
tives in this district do not under- forest, to the summit of a ranj 
stand Turkish. The men here are abounding with extensive pasture 
always armed with a rifle and kham- Hence there is an easy descent in 
mah, or large double-edged knife, and the plain of Poshkow. The countr 
they still have suspended' from their as well as the natives, now assume 
girdles a knot of cord, which, though different character from those on tl 
now only ornamental, served formerly other side of the mountains. Tl 
to bind any captive Georgian they country is open — a succession 
met on their rambles. plains without wood ; the habitatioi 

Hence there are 2 passes to the are the underground houses of A 
Agirah valley ; one by the Pereugah raenia ; the people talk Turkish, ar 
Dagh, down the Juwanah vallev, and bear the distinctive features of tl 
the other by the Kolowah Dagh, Armenian race. The Sandyak < 
down the Akho valley. The former Poshkow was retained by the Ru 
is extremely difficult, and often im- si a ns till the definitive settlemei 
practicable. That by the Kolowah of the frontier; and either on the 
Dagh 16 also very steep. The 6ide evacuation, or during their occupatic 
of the mountain is covered with of it, the villages were destroyed, bi 
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some of them are now in progress of 
restoration. 

Diytcir f 9 h., the residence of the 
BeyoftheSamlyakof Posltkow. The 
road, after crossing a high moun- 
tain, descends to the rich plaiu of 
Ardahan, watered by the Kur. 

Louramcl, 5 h. 

Ardahau , 8 h., formerly contained 
300 houses, but, being destroyed by 
the Russians, it now only contains 
70 families. The houses are under 
ground. The fortress was dis- 
mantled by the Russians, and the 
guns taken away; it is, however, 
commanded by neighbouringheights. 
The road lies over a high table-land, 
without a single village for 25 m. ; 
but 3 h. from Kars the country 
becomes well peopled and highly 
productive. 


covered with forests of Scotch fir. 
These forests supply Kars, Krzeroom, 
and Pasin with timber for building 
and firewood. The ascent is long and 
gradual, aud the height about 5500 ft. 
above the sea ; the descent is short 
and rapid, cmliiigon the banks of the 
Aras, on the plain of Pasin, which is 
remarkable for its fertility. . Innu- 
merable Armenian familiesemigrated 
from Pasin with the Russian array, 
so that most of the villages are only 
half inhabited. This plain is sepa- 
rated from that of Krzeroom by a 
low range of hills 800 to 1000 ft 
above the level of the sea, called the 
Deveh IWini, or the Camel’s Neck. 

8 h. 

Me* iny fet'd, 10 h. 

K horns# m, 4 h. 

Honan Kalch , 8 h. — See Rte. 33. 

Erzcrown , 6 h.; 109 h. flrom Ba- 
toom. See Rte. 33. 


Kart, 16 h., was formerly a large 
town, and might have contained 
8000 families, but is now a heap of 
ruins, containing not more than 1500 
to 2000 families. A part of the town 
is walled, and has a citadel, but it 
is commanded by heights within 
musket-range, on the opposite side 
of a deep narrow ravine, through 
which flows the river Arpeh-chai. 
The 2 portions of the city, divided 
by the river, are united by a stone 
bridge. The Turks of Kan have 
always been considered a turbulent 
and bad race of people, but the Pasha 
has succeeded in gaining an ascend- 
ency over them. Kan is the resid- 
ence of a Pasha, the Kaimakam or 
governor of the Sandyak under the 
governor-general of the Eyalet (Erse- { 
room). 

Leaving Kars, the road proceeds 
through a rich plain, containing 
numerous villages, one of which 
only is inhabited by Armenians, all 
the rest being possessed by Turks. 
At the extremity of the plain we 
ascend the Suvanli Dagh, which is I 


ROUTE 38. 

ERZEROOM TO KAI8ARIYEH, BT 
ERZINGEN, MARBEKIB, A HD 

8IVA8. 

Hours. 

Yenkoi 10 

Karghan .... 10 
Erzingen .... 12 
Kemakh .... 12 
Herhemeh .... 10 

Egin 12 

Arab-gir .... 10 
KebanMaden . . 10 
Kharput .... 10 
Arghana Maden • . 12 
Arghana town . . 3 
Diarbekir .... 12 
(Return to Kharput) 

Eisoglu .... 12 
Aspusi — Malatiyeh 6 J 
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Hnkim Khan . 
Gliurun . . 
Manjclik . . 
Ulash . . . 

Sivas . . . 
Saghileh . . 
Gemerek . . 
Kaisariyeh - 


Hours. 

. 14 Post. 

. 15 No post. 

9 No horses. 
9 1 Post- 
6 (horses. 


12 

6 

12 


Good 

road. 


20 m. from Erzeroom the road 
diverges from the high road to Con- 
stantinople, and passes over a more 
elevated tract of country, and then 
descends into the plain of Terjan, in 
which the Mamak Khatun unites 
with the Kara-su or E. Euphrates. 
This plain is well watered, and con- 
tains about 40 villages, chiefly in- 
habited by Turks. 


Yenkoi , 10 h. The buildings in 
the plain arc half under ground, in 
the usual Armenian style. The 
climate is milder than at Erzeroom. 


Karghnn , 10 h. t 60 m. from Erze- 
room. Between the plains of Teijan 
and Erzingcn a mountain range in- 
tervenes, with many strong passes 
easily defensible ; it is inhabited by 
Kurds, and forms part of the Dujik 
range. The Kurds here are divided 
into 2 powerful tribes, one called the 
Shah Husein, the other the Bala- 
banli ; they are represented as rich, 
pay no contributions ^ to the Sultan, 
and lose no opportunity of levying 
them on passengers, and of plunder- 
ing their neighbours. Each tribe 
can bring from 4000 to 5000 men 
into the field. 


Erzingcn, 12 h. A town of 3000 
houses, of which 800 are Armenian, 
and the rest Turkish. It is governed 
by a Bey, and is a dependency on 
the eyalet of Erzeroom. The 
houses here are built above ground, 
which gives them a more cheerful 
appearance than in other parts of 
Armenia. The town is situated at 
the western end of a rich and beau- 
tiful plain, of which the Gujik 


mountains form the southern bound- 
ary. On the N. side of the plain 
the bases of the mountains are 
covered with villages, surrounded 
by extensive gardens, which furnish 
excellent fruit in great abundance. 

We now cross the plain in a S. di- 
rection and enter a narrow defile, 
through which the Kara-su Homs. 
The approach to Kemakh is by a 
woo<leu bridge thrown over a deep 
chasm in the mountain, through 
which the Kara-su has forced its 
way ; just before entering the chasm 
the Kara-su is joined by the Keumer. 
By the latter river wood is brought 
from the mountains and floated down 
the Kara-su for the use of Egin and 
Keban Madeu. 

Kenutkh , 12 h. A singular place. 
An elevated part of the town is 
within a wall of very ancient struc- 
ture, and commanded by mountains 
rising close behind it. The remainder 
is situated in gardens ascending from 
the banks of the river. The town 
contains 400 Turkish and 30 Ar- 
menian houses ; the inhabitants live 
by cultivating the valleys, and by 
transporting wood to Keban Maden. 
The governor is one of the remaining 
Dereh Beys, whose family has held 
the office for many generations. The 
road recrosses the bridge and takes 
a more westerly course than the river, 
and crosses some mountains to 

Hcrhcmeh , 10 h. The traveller 
returns towards the river, and pro- 
ceeds by Hassan Ovah to the ferry 
of Khostieh, where the river is very 
wide and rapid. In this district the 
women reap, while armed men watch 
near to prevent the Kurds from car- 
rying off the corn. At some distance 
farther on the stream again enters 
a vast rent in the mountains, the 
precipices on either side rising 1000 
or 1500 ft. 

Egm, 12 h., situated in a very 
deep vtdley on the rt. bank of the 
Kara-su. The traveller crosses 
L 8 
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from the opposite bank by a long where the river finally assumes that 
wooden bridge. The mountains rise of Frat 
from the banks of the river iu steep 

slopes, terminated by abrupt preci- Madai, 10 h. The town 

pices. The sloping part of the and mine arc situated in a ravine 
mountains is covered with gardens 4 h. from the ferry; it is so narrow 
in terraces, and, the trees l>eing thick, as to afford no room for cultivation, 
the houses have the appearauce of as the mountains unite in it at an 
being situated in a forest, the con- acute angle. The mountains around 
trust between which and the naked exhibit barrenness in its most forbid- 
precipices above produces a sin- ding aspect The town, which only 
gular effect The town contains owes its existence to the lead ami 
2700 houses, of which 2000 are Mo- silver mine? contains 400 or 500 
hammedan, and the rest Armenian, families, all more or less employed 
Wine is made here, and fruit is iu working it The greater number 
abundant The goitre is a frequent are Greeks, who are the miners; the 
disease in this district Leaving Turks are the directors, and the Ar- 
Egin, the road continues on the rt. menians the artisans. The mine is 
bank of the river, but diverges from of argentiferous lead, and would 
the stream and crosses several steep appear to be an unprofitable concern, 
mountains and deep valleys. After at least in the hands of the govern- 
turaing W., and crossing a mountain ment. The road now passes over a 
range, a slight descent brings us to mountainous country to an extensive 

plain, well cultivated, and studded 
Arabgir , 10 h., situated on an ele- with villages. A mountain range 
vated plateau in the midst of a forest separates this plain from the a^join- 
of fruit-trees. It contains 6000 houses, ing one of Kharput. 
of which 4800 are Mohammedan, 

and 1200 Armenian. The latter are Kharput, 10 b., is placed on an 
chiefly engaged in manufacturing eminence at the termination of a 
cotton goods from English yarn. The range of mountains, but, being corn- 
manufacture, which has only been in- manded by higher rouges, it cannot 
troduced of late years, has extended be considered as a strong military 
rapidly, and there are now 1000 looms position. It is said to contain about 
at work. The place is consequently 1720 families. The city overlooks 
in a thriving condition. Arabgir is an extensive, beautiful, and produc- 
15 caravan days from Aleppo and 12 five plain not less than 36 m. long, 
from Trebisond. To the N., in the and from 4 to 6 broad, filled with 
district of Divrigi, are iron-mines, villages chiefly inhabited by Arme- 
and at a place called Zeitun, on the nians. The population of the plain 
Aleppo road, they are regularly is very redundant and prosperous, 
worked. The road now lies over The productions of the sou are every 
an undulating, uncultivated, barren kind of grain, grapes, wine of a supe- 
oountry: before reaching the Eu- riorquality, oil from seeds, and cotton, 
phrates it foils into the military road The streams in the plain flow E. into 
constructed by lteshid Mohammed the Murad-chai. Descending from 
Pasha from Samsoon. The traveller Kharput we cross the plain obliquely, 
crosses the Euphrates by a ferry; the and ascend a steep mountain, then 
river here is 120 yards wide, deep, descend to the lake of Genlik, whose 
and rapid. 2 h. above this ferry the waters have been erroneously stated 
Kara-su, or Eastern Euphrates, is to be salt. Crossing a tolerably 
Joined by the Murad-chai, or Western well-cultivated valley, we pass by a 
Euphrates. The united streams re- Kurd village into a small but beauti- 
tain the name of Murad-chai to Bir, ful plain, and thence enter a suoces- 
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sion of mountain passe*. In these and Procopius relates that Justin 
barren mountains are the sources of repaired its walls and fortiticath 
the Tigris. There are many Romau remain* 

Diarbekir; the walls are especii 
Arghana Mmlcrt, the cop per- mine of remarkable, and the Saracenic bu 
Arghana, 12 h. y furnishes the prin- ings are very curious, 
cipal supply of copper to the Turkish The Konak, or residence of 
government. Works were formerly governor, is a picturesque build 
raised here by Austrian mining olfi- with large courtyards. The i 
cers. Its position is exceedingly enclosing the principal mosque is v 
picturesque. Around it are collected interesting to the antiquary : it is v 
270 Greek, 173 Armenian, and 300 massive, consisting of 2 rows of pill 
Turkish families. It is situated in a one over the other ; the pillars ar 
rock of serpentine direction, ,10 m. porphyry. This wall, apparently 
from the town of that of a Roman temple, or of its 

closure. Over one of the gates tt 
Arghana , 3 h., under a lofty^peak, is said to be a Latin inscription, rat 
surmounted by an Armenian convent too high up to be read, and tt 
overlooking the great plain ot Diar- is an Arabic inscription rouud 
bekir, covered with masses of basalt, interior. The fountain in the cei 
The slope from the town to the plain of the court has a cupola over 
is covered with gardens, producing supported by a very pretty colon ns 
every sort of grain, cotton, fruits, and The massive t wUs, 5 m. in circt 

a very superior wine. Arghana con- ference, aud the whole town, 
tains 600 families. A vast level plain built of black lava, mixed with 
leads to ruins of ancient edifices. Close < 

side the town, approaching from Sy 
Diarbekir 12 h., situated on the is a lava stream, exposed by quar 
rt bank of the Tigris, with gardens ing stone, and exhibiting prii 
between the town and the river. The strikingly similar to those of 
traveller, if furnished with letters, Flour in Auvergne, 
will be hospitably received by Hoja There is a good military hosp 
Bedosh, a Catholic Armeuian, cor- at Diarbekir. 
respondent of Messrs. Hanson, or In its prosperity the town < 
by Shamaz (deacon) Syhak : there is tained 40,000 families, and numt 
now, however, an English consul here, less looms were in constant wc 
Diarbekir is the ancient Amida, a It had an active trade with Bag- 
town of considerable antiquity. It in Indian, and with Aleppo 
was enlarged and strengthened by European goods, and was one of 
Constantins, in whose reign it was wealthiest cities in Asia. The 
taken, after a protracted siege, by pulation is now reduced to 1 
Sapor king of Persia. The historian Armenian, 85 Catholic, 70 Gn 
Ammianus Marcellinns, who took 50 Jewish, and 6300 Turkish 
part in its defence, has given a mi- milies. There are now but a 
nute account of the siege. (Amm. hundred looms half employed. ' 
Marc. xix. 1, seq.) Though ceded trade with Bagdad is annihilated, i 
by Jovian to the Persians, Amida that with Aleppo reduced to ini 
again became annexed to the Roman nificance. A silk-trade, howevei 
empire, and in the reign of Anasta- now rising, 
sius, a.©. 502, was once more taken 

by the Persians, when 80,000 of the [About 30 m. S.E. of Diarbekir 
inhabitants were put to the sword. On Mardin — about 10,000 Inhab. — i 
the termination of the war it again most striking position, overlook 
passed into the hands of the Romans, the great plains of Mesopotamia. 
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streets are a succession of terraces* 
extending about 2 m. E. and W. Half 
the population are Moslem Kurds, 
the other half Christians (Chal- 
deans, Maronitcs, and Jacobites). 
Here is a convent occupied by Fran- 
ciscan friars of the Propaganda. tH>- 
serve. The arabesque ornaments on 
the gates of the cfoulel are said to 
surpass those of the Alhambra.] 

Return to Kharput. 

After reaching the extremity of 
the plain of Knarput, we cross a 
mountain range covered with oaks, 
producing a considerable number of 
gall-nuts, and descend to the banks of 
the Murad-chai. 

Eixoylu, 12 h., a district with a ferry, 
and a Kurd village on either bank. 

Aspusi (Malatiyeh), 6 h., 21 m. 
W. of the Euphrates. Aspusi is 6 m. 
above Malatiyeh, situated amidst a 
forest of fruit-tree*. The inhabitants 
of Malatiyeh remove to Aspusi for 7 
months, returning to Malatiyeh for 
the 5 winter months. Aspusi and 
Malatiyeh may be considered as one 
town, and contain 3922 families. 

Malatiyeh, the ancient Malatia, is 
a most desolate-looking place; the 
ancient walls are in ruins, the houses 
are mean, and the bazars mere mud- 
stalls. There are 2 well-built mosques, 
and 2 caravanserais in the Persian 
style. On a rock near the town are 
some cuneiform inscriptions similar 
to those at Van, described in Rte. 
33. The road traverses the plain, 
and then crosses the Tokhmah-su, 
by a bridge, to either end of which a 
causeway on arches is united. This 
extends across the valley in which 
the river flows, whose occasional rise 
it indicates. 7 m. from the Tokhmah- 
sn we arrive at the Chamurlu-su, 
which also falls into the Murad-chai. 
On the plain is a column which marks 
the half distance between Bagdad 
and Constantinople. The road passes 
by Hassan Batrik, and enters a defile 
in which runs the Chamurlu-su. 


Hakim Khan, 14 h., a poor town, 
where there is a castle and a khan 
in the Persian style, said to have 
been built by a doctor, and hence its 
name. The track now leads over 
mountains aud valleys, aiul finally, 
after making the circuit of the Ali 
Dagh mountains, descends to the 
Tokhmah-su, which it follows in a 
northerly direction to 

Charm, 15 h., situated in a deep 
narrow valley, whose E. side rises in 
a precipice ; the western is sloping, 
and cultivated where the ground per- 
mits. A stream ruus through the 
valley. The town contains 1770 In- 
hab., who are engaged in trade with 
the migratory tribes of Turco- 
mans and Kurds. The traveller now 
ascends the steep E. side ofthe valley, 

I and passes over a mountainous tract. 

! Manjelik, 9 h., a small village, and 
the only one on the rood: it for- 
merly contained 100 families, but is 
abandoned by all except 15 Arme- 
nian families, who are induced to 
remain by the presence of a very an- 
cient ch., dedicated to St. Throe, 
which is a place of pilgrimage, and 
of peculiar sanctity. 

Wash, 9 h., inhabited solely by 
Armenians. On the road hence to 
Sivas are 2 large salt-works: the 
salt is procured from springs. The 
government is said to derive a con- 
siderable revenue from them, and the 
surrounding country is supplied by 
them. 

Sivas, 6 h>, said to be the ancient 
Sebastopolis, situated on a plain 
watered by the Kisil Irmak, which 
is here a large stream, and hss 2 
broad stone bndges thrown across it 
within 5 or 6 in. The town covers 
a large area, but within it are many 
ruins. It contains 5000 Turkish and 
1200 Armenian fhmilies. Many of 
the old mosques and khans prove the 
town to have been once under the 
Persian dominion. The remains of 
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an ancient mosque or mcdressch are 
amongst the most remarkable Sara- 
cenic ruins in existence. They well 
deserve careful study. The position 
of Sivas is excellent for a commercial 
city ; the access from the Hlack Sea 
is easy, and facilitated by the military 
road made by Kcshid Mohammed 
Pasha. It is situated in a district 
abounding with the necessaries of 
life. The route by Sivas is the best 
to Bagdad. The bazars arc extensive, 
and the khans numerous. The road 
from Sivas to Kaisariyeii is over ex- 
tensive plains separated by low ranges 
of mountains. The plains are culti- 
vated and well peopled. 

Satjhileh , 12 h. 

Ganerek , 6 h. 

Kaisariych (the ancient Cocsarca ad 
Argseum), 12 h., is situated at the foot 
of the mighty snow-capped Mount 
Ergish (Aigams), rising to the height 
of 13,100 ft above the sea. Close by 
the town are the ruins of a more 
ancient Mohammedan city, which was 
destroyed by an earthquake. The 
city is surrounded by a dilapidated 
wall, and has a castle within on the 
same level as the city. Neither of 
them could offer resistance to cannon. 
Mauy buildings within the town bear 
evidence of Persian occupation. The 
base of this remarkable and pictu- 
resque volcanic mountain is covered 
with gardens abounding in fruit of 
all kinds. The mountain supplies 
timber for building, fire-wood, and 
charcoal. The town contains 8000 
houses, 5000 Turkish, 2500 Armenian, 
and 500 Greek. It is the principal 
commercial mart in the central part 
of Asia, and its inhabitants are re- 
markable for enterprise and activity, 
and are found following their pursuits 
in the remotest comer of the empire. 
Of late years the importance of the 
place has declined, owing to the in- 
security of the country caused by the 
Kurds, and to the increased naviga- 
tion of the Black Sea, which has 
drawn the commerce from the direct 


line overland to Smyrna. Its hazj 
however, are most extensive, ; 
urc well supplied with fore 
goods, chiefly Manchester cottons i 
Austrian qmncaillcrie. 

To the S. of the town arc sc 
slight remains of the ancient citj 
Ctcsarea or Mazaca, the capital 
Cappadocia, of which the Stadi 
is the most conspicuous. 

The villages around are large \ 
populous, and the Christian inhal 
ants display their wealth and lux 
in their country residences more tl 
in any other part of Turkey. 

The ascent of Mount Aryans is 
scribed Utc. 40. 


ROUTE 39- 

KAISAR1YEH TO TOKAT, BY YUZG 
II< 

Boaslian 

Pasha Koi 

Yuzgat 

Mughalleh 

Yaugeh 

Saleh Serai 

Tokat 

The 3 first have good roads : 
horses, and the other 4 have 
cellent roads. Leaving Kaisarij 
we proceed towards Yuzgat ovc 
country neither fertile nor well < 
tivateu. 

Boaslian, 12 h., where a g 
deal of nitre is produced. 

Pasha Koi, 10 h. 

Yuxgat (10 h.) grew into imp< 
ance under the fostering care of 
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Chapan Oghlu family, who fixed 
their abode here, and from an insig- 
nificant village it became a consider- 
able town. 1 1 is walled, and the gales 
were protected by guns; but when 
the family were removed, the guns 
were conveyed to Constantinople. 
The walls only protected the inha- 
bitants from the attacks of irregular 
troops, the town being in a narrow 
▼alley, commanded on all sides. The 
founder of the Chapan Oghlu family 
was a Turcoman chief, who by ad- 
dress and courage raised himself to 
the rank of a powerful Dereh Bey, 
commanding over a great part of 
Anatolia, which he ruled with sove- 
reign sway. In the third generation 
the family were created Paslias, and 
from that moment lost their influ- 
ence, while their riches fell a prey 
to the Sultan. The father of the 
present generation spent his princely 
revenues in supporting his station 
with dignity and boundless hospi- 
tality. Yusgat is now reduced to an 
insignificant provincial town without 
manufactures. 

A little to the rt. of the direct 
road from Yusgat to Tokat, about 
30 or 40 m. from the former place, 
if an argentiferous lead-mine, called 
Ak Dagh Madcn, from the mountain 
in which it is situated. The country 
between Yusgat and Tokat is a suc- 
cession of plains separated by low 
hills. The interesting site of Borfha 
K6i t the ancient Tavium (see Hie. 
36), is only 16 m. N.W. from Yusgat. 

Mughalleh, 9 h. 

Yangeh, 6 h. 

Saleh Serai, 6 h. 

Ard-ovah, the last great plain be- 
fore reaching Tokat, contains 70 vil- 
lages, and produces immense quan- 
tities of grain. The road now passes 
over a mountainous tract, which 
finally leads down a rocky defile to 

Tokat, 19 h. (See Rte. 33.) 


ROUTE 40. 


KAI8ARIYEI1 TO KARAMAN. 


0 

8 


Dmyn. 11. Mile*. 

Convent near Mount 

Argasus O 

Everek-koi .... 0 
Ascent of Argscus, and 
return to Everek* 
kai 

Kara-hissar . . 

Misli .... 

Nigdeh . . . 

Bor 

Kiz-hissar . . 

Eregli .... 

Karedagh . . . 

Kara man . . . 


2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 12 

• 2 0 


10 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

2 

0 


The road from Kaisariych to Mount 
Argmus panes by a Greek convent 
10 m. E.S.E. from Kaisariyeh, about 
1000 ft. above the plain. Thence it 
proceeds round the eastern side of 
Argams : the mountain on this side 
does not rise at once from the plain, 
as on the other side, but is connected 
by nigged hills with several lower 
ranges of mountains, which stretch 
away far to the E. 

Eterek-kdi, 8 h. 

Here commences the ascent of 
Mount Argmus, an excursion which 
will occnpy 2 days. The mountain 
rises up almost to a single peak, 
from a broad and extended base, con- 
sisting entirely of volcanic rocks. 
Its sloping sides are studded with 
numerous cones and craters. At the 
foot of the mountain is a little culti- 
vation, but its general aspect is pecu- 
liarly barren and nigged, and the 
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black :iihI cindcry nature of the rocks 
gives it a wild inhospitable aspect. 
The ascent cannot be accomplished 
well in one day ; the traveller there- 
fore must halt for the night under the 
rocks. There is considerable danger 
sometimes in ascending the cone, 
when the sun has thawed the surface 
of the sloping sides, large masses of 
rock frequently Incoming detached, 
and rolling down the sides with great 
violence. The summit consists of a 
very narrow ridge, the highest point 
of which is nearly the point of junc- 
tion of 2 large craters, both of 
which are broken down on the N. 
side. The height of the mountain 
is 13,100 ft. nb«*ve the sea. The tra- 
veller descends by Gerameh, a vil- 
lage near the edge of the plain, where 
are Byzantine remains of several 
churches, tombs, columns. See. From 
Everck-koi we cross a marshy plain to 

Kara-Jussnr, 8 h. (See Rte. 44.) 
W. of this town are some ruins 
called Soanli Derch, where there is a 
very remarkable valley, whose almost 
perpendicular sides are, for nearly 2 
m., excavated into a‘ great number 
of chambers, grottoes, houses, tombs, 
and chapels, of the Byzantine age. 
It most probably occupies the site of 
Soandus. 

Mis! i t 5 li.— a smalt village of 
Greeks, subject to the bishop of Nig- 
deh, and quite independent of the 
Turkish authorities. In lieu of pay- 
ing taxes to the government, they 
formerly worked the lead-mines of 
Maden Dagh, about 6 h. off. They 
now pay contributions to the mines 
instead of working them. These 
Greeks never leave their village, and 
are never allowed to marry out of it 

Nigdeh, 5 h. (See Rte. 44.) On a 
river 5 m. above Nigdeh is a place 
called Eski Andaval, or Old Andaval, 
where there are only the remains of 
a ch. dedicated to St Constantine. 
There is a modern village of Andaval, 
2 m. from Nigdeh. 


AUA-I1ISSAU. — KIZ-IIIFSAR. 2 1 

12 m. S.S.W. on the saw 
river as Nigdeh. 

Kit-hissitr, or Kilis-hissar, 2 m 
the site of Tyana, the Dana of Xen< 
plum, the chief town, under A rein 
laus and the Romans, of one of til 
prefectures of Cappadocia, aw 
under the Byzantine cni|HTors, tl 
capital of the second Cappadocii 
and the see of a metropolitan. Tl 
town is built on a small rising inour 
in the middle of the plain, agreeii: 
with the description of Strabo, wl 
says that Tyana was built on tl 
mound of Semi ra mis. An aquedn 
extending for several miles. over tl 
plain couveyed water to the suinm 
of the hill. This aqueduct is < 
greyish white limestone, snpporti 
on iofty but light and elegant arclic 
The massive foundations of sever 
large edifices are seen in differei 
parts of the town ; and one haw 
some marble column still staw 
erect. All these buildings, whi< 
are evidently Roman, are ascribe 
by the natives to Nimrod. Gre 
quantities of saltpetre are manufa 
tured here, the surrounding count 
being impregnated with nitre. 
very singular lake in the plain, 2 i 
S. of the town, answers to the <! 
scription of the fountain of Asm 
bscus, sacred to Jupiter. This lal 
is about 30 or 40 ft. in diameti 
The water, which is turbid ai 
brackish, appears to be boiling i 
all over, but particularly in 1 
centre, where a violent jet ria 
nearly 1 J ft. in diameter, with co 
siderable noise. Notwithstandii 
this, the lake never overflows ; n 
does any stream issue from it, thouj 
the ground round it is perfectly fl; 
There is a slight smell of sulph 
retted hydrogen gas round it, and 
is probable that the jet in the cent 
of the pool is partly caused by t 
escape of a large quantity of gas. 

Eregli, 12 h. — supposed to be t 
ancient Archalla — is agreeably sil 
ated among gardens full of fruit a 
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forest trees. Hence the traveller 
proceeds by the ruins of Bin-bir- 
Kilisseli, or Karadagh, to Karaiiuui. 
We find in the plain a large swampy 
lake, whence a stream flows S., and 
escapes through a Katabathron at 
the loot of the cliffs of the Karadagh. 
Near the lake is a Turcoman settle- 
ment, called A k-gliieul. The w inter- 
residence of these people is 8 h. S. , 
Some remarkable hot springs rise in 
the plain 5 m. N. of Eregli. The road 
to Karadagh passes by the ruins of 2 
ancient towns, one of which is marked 
by numerous tombs excavated in the 
rock, the other by broken columns! 
andancient blocks built into the walls 
of cottages. 

Karadagh . — The ruins of Bin bir- 
Ktiissch are very interesting and ex- 
tensive; but with the exception of 
some large tombs and sarcophagi, re- 
sembling those at Hierapolis, appear 
to belong to the early ages of Chnsti- 
anity. They consist chiefly of the 
remains of Byzantine churches of 
great antiquity, built of the red and 
grey porphyritic trachyte of the 
neighbouring hills. It seems most 
probable that these arc the ruins of 
Lystra, an episcopal see under the 
Byzantine emperors, which accords 
with the existence of so many 
churches ; whereas Derbe, which has 
been hitherto supposed to be here, is 
not even mentioned by the ecclesias- 
tical writers. 

Karaman ( LarandaY situated about 
2 m. from the foot of the mountains. 
Its appearance now indicates poverty. 
The houses, in number about 1000, 
are separated by gardens. It pos- 
sesses only 3 or 4 mosques ; but the 
ruins of several others, and the re- 
mains of a castle, show that it was 
once a place of importance. The 
only manufactures are coarse cotton 
and woollen stuffs; but they send 
hides, wool, and acorns used in dye- 
ing, to the neighbourhood of Smyrna. 
It is called Laranda by the Greeks. 
It was the capital of a Turkish king- 


— LARANDA. — DEVLI. Sect. III. 

dorn, which lasted from the time of 
the partition of the dominions of the 
Seljukian monarch* of Iconium until 
1480, when all Karamania was re- 
duced to subjection by the Ottoman 
emperor Bajazct 11 . Karaman dc- 
rivesits name from the first and great- 
est of its princes, who, on the death 
of Sultan Aladin II., about the year 
1300, made himself master of Ico- 
nium, Cilicia, Painphylia, Lycaonia, 
and of a large portion of Phrygia 
and Cappadocia. The Ottomans, 
upon obtaining possession of . Kara- 
man, subdivided it into Kharidj the 
outer, and Itshili the interior coun- 
try ; probably because to them, who 
came from the N.E., Itshili, which 
comprises the Cilician coast and Cy- 
prus, lay behind or within the moun- 
tains ; I comum, the former Seljukian 
capital, became the seat of the Otto- 
man pashalik; and the decline of 
the town of Karaman may be dated 
from that period. 

The chief ancient towns near La- 
randa were Derbe and Lystra, whose 
names have been immortalised by 
the sacred writer of the Acts of the 
Apostles. They were situated at the 
foot of the Karadagh, Lystra being 
S., and Derbe S.R. from Iconium. 
Their sites are uncertain. 

Dccli is probably the site of Derbe, 
which, we learn from Hierocles, was 
called Delbia, whence the change to 
Devli is most simple. About the 
middle of the first century n.c. Derbe 
was the residence of an independent 
chief, or robber, as Strabo calls him, 
named Antipater, who possessed also 
Laranda. Antipater having been 
slain by Amyntas king of Galatia, 
Derbe fell into the power of the latter, 
who had already received Isauria 
from the Romans, upon its reduction 
by Servilius. Amyntas conquered 
all Pisidia, as far as Apollonia, near 
Apamea Cibotus ; but having fallen 
in fighting with the Hoinonadenset, 
his dominions devolved to the Ro- 
mans; who, having not long after- 
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wards succeeded also to those of 
Archelaus king of Cappadocia, made 
a new distribution of these provinces, 
in which Derbe was the western ex- 
tremity of the Cilician prefecture 
of Cappadocia. 


ROUTE 41 . 


KARAMAN TO SMYRNA, BY BEY- 
8HERR. 


Kassaba . 
Elmasun . 
Hajilar . 
Tris-Maden 
Kara-Euran 
Seidi Shehr 
Bey-Shehr 


Hour*. 

. 4 
. 4 
. 8 

. — G miles. 
. 7 

. 4 
. 6 


Kassaba, 4 h. Here the road 
tarns off due W. from that of Ko- 
nia, towards the ancient province of 
Isauria. 


Elmatun , 4 h., almost at the foot 
of the high hills which may be sup- 
posed to form the E. boundary of 
the mountainous district of Isauria, 
which commences immediately to the 
W. Low undulating hills extend to 
the N.E., sloping gradually down 
to the plain of Konia. The road now 
passes through a wild and thickly- 
wooded country, with rocky hills and 
deep ravines ; agreeing with the his- 
torical description of the fastnesses of 
Isauria. 


Isatira, the new town built by Amyn- 
tus, surrounded by a massive wall, 
with lofty hexagonal towers, beauti- 
fully constructed, and of a very pe- 
culiar style of architecture. The 
buildings within the walls are in the 
same style. Amongst them is a 
handsome triumphal arch, with a 
Greek inscription, stating that it was 
erected in honour of Adrian, by the 
senate and people of Isaura. The 
town is built on the highest point of 
a high range of hills, commanding an 
extensive view as far as the lake of 
Bey-Shehr and the plain of Konia. 
On the road leading to the K gate 
of the town arc several rude sepul- 
chral stones with crosses on them, 
which prove that this town was in- 
habited in the Christian ages. 

Tris-Maden, 6 m. The villagers 
here are chiefly employed in smelting 
lead, the ore of which is brought in 
its rough state from the mines of 
Tarsus. A considerable stream flows 
through the valley N.N.E., but is 
absorbed before reaching the plains 
of Konia. 

Kai'a-Euran, 7 h. t situated to the 
N.E. end of a large lake, S.E. of that 
of Bey-Shehr, and into which a large 
stream from the lake of Bey-Shenr 
empties itself. It is sometimes called 
the lake of Seidi Shehr, and some- 
times of Soghlah. It is the Trogitis 
of Strabo, as that of Bey-Shehr is the 
Caralytis. The lake of Soghlah is 
said to be sometimes dried up; the 
water escaping by a subterranean 
chasm at the foot of Mount Taurus, 
which is its S. boundary'. 

Seidi Shehr , 4 h. along the borders 
of the lake. This town contains 400 
or 500 houses. A high range of moun- 
tains intervenes between this lake 
and that of Bey-Shehr, and the river 
makes a great ddtour to the N. in 
flowing from one to the other. 

Bey-Shehr, 6 h. The water of the 
lake is perfectly fresh. There are 


Hajilar, 8 h. — In the neighbour- 
hood of Hajilar are the remains of 
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several islands upon it, particularly 
at the N. end. The town of Bey- 
Shehr is situated ou both lianks of 
the river which flows out of the lake, 
connected hy an old bridge ; there 
are some remains of the old Turkish 
walls, but the whole place is ne- 
glected and miserable-looking. 


REY-8IIKIIR TO 8MYUXA. 


Kereli 

Kara-agatch .... 
Olouborlou ( Apollon ia) 
Deenair ... . . 

Ishekli 

Deuiirji kdi .... 
Aineh Ghietil . . . 
Philadelphia . . • . 

Sardis 

Cassaba 

Smyrna 


Days. 
. 1 
. 1 
. 2 


2 


ROUTE 42. 

8KUTARE TO KOXIA, TARSUS, AKD 
1IAIA8. 


Kartal 4 

Ghebae 5 

Kizderwent 9 

Nicea (Isnik) ft 

Lefke 6 

Vezir Khan 4 

Sfaunhut 8 

Eski Shehr 10 

Seid el Ghazi 9 

Kosru Paslia Khany .... 7 

Bolawadun 12 

Ak Shehr 11 

Arkut Khan 7 

Y organ Lndik 12 

Konia 9 

YeshU 9 


Karabounar 
Eregli . . 
Pylas Ciliciso 
Tarsus . . 
Adana . . 
Mcssis . . 
Kastanleh . 
Kara Kepeh 
Karabolat . 
13a ias . . 


Hr*. 

10 

IS 

29 

12 

8 

6 

6 

2 ; 

3 : 

2 


• From Skutari, or Uskudar, the 
road lies along the Sea of Marmora, 
to 


Kartal f 4 h., a small place on the 
edge of the gulf. The road wiuds 
along the side of the gulf, passing 
through Pandikhi and Tuzla, so 
called from its salt-works. 

Ghtfoe, or Gaybama ^ Route 33), 
5 h. — the ancient Lybissa, where 
Hannibal died ; now a Turkish 
town with a few Greek houses. It 
contains a fine mosque of white 
marble, and some good baths, both 
built by Mustafa Pasha, grand vizier 
to Selim I. at the time of the con- 
quest of Egypt. The road lies par- 
allel to the shore of the gulf, and is 
rich in beautiful scenery. It then 
descends to the village of Malsum by 
the water side. Here is a ferry 2 m. 
across, called the Dil Ferry. To the 
right of Ersek the river falls in cas- 
cades over the rocks ; the road is ex- 
cellent. 

Kitdtnrent, 9 lu, situated in a re- 
tired part of the valley, near the 
source of the river. The road enters 
an extensive mulberry plantation, 
this being one of the numerous vil- 
lages in the neighbourhood that 
supply Brousa with the excellent 
silk for which it is noted in the 
commercial world. Vineyards, on 
the slopes of the hills around, fur- 
nish also a tolerable wine. Kizder- 
went (the pass of the girls), having 
the misfortune to lie upon the great 
road from Constantinople to Brousa, 
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Kutaya, and Kouia, is excised to a 
thousand vexations from travellers. 
It is inhabited solely by (1 reeks. An 
hour from Kixderwcnt the traveller 
has a view of lake Aseauius, sur- 
rounded on 3 shies by woody slopes, 
behind which rises Olympus. To the 
left is a cultivated plain ; and soon 
after appears the circuit of the an- 
cient walls of Nicica, at the edge of 
the lake. The traveller passes 
through the ancient {gates of Nictca 
to the wretched Turkish town of 

Tsnik t 5 h. (See Rte. 32.) The 
road leaves the lake of Isnik, and 
soon euters a ravine which opens 
into a valley watered by the Sakaria, 
the ancient Sangnrius. 

Lcfkc, 6 h. ; a neat town built of 
sun-baked bricks. The cultivation 
in this valley is as perfect as that of 
the most civilised parts of Europe. 
The road follows the valley to 

Vezir Khan , 4 h. The road now 
ascends a lofty ridge of a branch of 
Olympus, and then enters a valley 
at the extremity of which is the 
town of 

Shugshut, 8 h. On an adjacent 
hill is the tomb of Ali Othman, 
founder of the Ottoman dynasty. 
Shugshut was bestowed upon Erto- 

f rul, the father of Othman, by the 
ultan of Konia, for his services in 
war, and became the capital of a 
•mall state, which included the adja- 
cent country as far as Angora on the 
E., and in the opposite direction all 
the mountainous district lying be- 
tween the valleys of the Sangarius 
and those of the Hermus and M wan- 
der. From hence Othman made him- 
self master of Nicica and Prusa, and 
gradually of all Bithynia and Phry- 

S ’a, and thus laid the foundations of 
ie Turkish greatness. There is an- 
other tomb of Othman at Brousa, the 
most important of the places which 
he conquered from the Greeks. But 
the Turks of this part of Asia Minor 


assert that the mohiiment at Brousa 
is a cenotaph, and that the bones of 
Othman were laid by the side of those 
of his father Ertogrul in his native 
town. The tomb is built like some of 
the handsomest ami most aucicut of 
the Turkish sepulchres at Constanti- 
nople, and is situated in the midst of 
a grove of cypresses and evergreen 
oaks. The town is said to contain 
DIM) houses. From Shugshut we tra- 
verse some woody mountains, and 
then a level country. 7 or 8 m. 
from Eski-shehr are some Greek 
ruins. 

Eski-shchr, 10 h. ; situated at the 
foot of the hills which border the 
plain to the N. This place is now 
celebrated for its natural hot-baths. 
There can be little doubt that it 
stands upon the site of Doryhcum. 
The plain of Dorylmum is often men- 
tioned by the Byxantine historians 
as the place of assembly of the armies 
of the Eastern empire in their wars 
against the Turks. The road lies for 
5 h. over the plain, at the extre- 
mity of which are seen sepulchral 
chambers in the rocks, and fragments 
of architecture scattered about. The 
latter part of the journey is over low 
ridges. 

Sciil el Gh tziy 9 h. ; a poor ruined 
village, bearing marks, however, 
of having been a place of import- 
ance. 

To Koeru Khany by the direct 
route is 7 hours, but a ddtour may be 
made to see some monuments of an- 
tiquity. The road crosses an elevated 
heath and enters a forest of pines ; 
then descends into a beautiful valley. 
“ Turning to the left, after we had 
descended into the valley, we found 
it to be a small plain, about a mile 
long and a quarter of a mile broad, 
embosomed in the forest, and singu- 
larly variegated with rocks, which 
rise perpendicularly out of the soil, 
and assume the shape of ruined towers 
and castles. Some of these are up- 
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wards of 150 feet in height, and one 
or two, entirely detached from the 
rest, have been excavated into ancient 
catacombs, with doors and windows, 
and galleries, in such a manner that 
it required a near inspection to con- 
vince ns that what we saw were na- 
tural rocks, and not towers and build- 
ings. We found the chambers within 
to have been sepulchres, containing 
excavations for coffins, and niches for 
cinerary vases. Following the course 
of the valley to the S.E., we came in 
sight of some sepulchral chambers, 
excavated with more art, and having 
a portico with 2 columns before the 
door, above which a range of dentils 
forms a cornice. The rock which 
has been shaped into this singular 
monument rises to a height of up- 
wards of 100 feet above the plain ; 
and at the back, and on one of the 
sides, remains in its natural state. 
The ornamented part is about 60 feet 
square, surmounted by a kind of pedi- 
ment, above which are 2 volutes. 
The figures cat upon the rock are no- 
where more than an inch deep below 
the surface, except towards the bot- 
tom, where the excavation is much 
deeper, and resembles an altar. It is 
not impossible, however, tnat it may 
conceal the entrance into the sepul- 
chral chamber where lie the remains 
of the person in whose honour this 
magnificent monument was formed ; 
for in some other parts of Asia Minor, 
especially at Telmessus, we have ex- 
amples of the wonderful ingenuity 
with which the ancients sometimes 
defended the entrance into their 
tombs. There can be little doubt 
that the monument was sepulchral ; 
the crypts and catacombs in the ex- 
cavated rocks around it prove that 
the valley was set apart for such pur- 
poses, to which its singularly retired 
position and romantic scenery, amidst 
these extensive forests, rendered it 
peculiarly well adapted.” — Leake. 

The valley bears the name of Do- 
ga n/u. An inscription on the rock 
contains the words 44 To King Midas.” 
It seems probable that the date of the 


monument was between 740 and 750 
n.c., which was the period of the 
Gordian dynasty. Close by this mag- 
nificent relic of Phrygian art is a very 
large sepulchral chanil»er, with a por- 
tico of 2 columns, excavated out 
of the same reddish sandstone of 
which the great monument and other 
rocks are formed. The columns have 
a plain plinth at the top, and are 
surmounted by a row of dentils along 
the architrave. They are of a taper- 
ing form, which, together with the 
general proportions of the work, give 
U an appearance of the Doric order. 
A visit to this valley occasions a 
circuit of 9 or 10 m. more than the 
direct route. 

JTotru /Thorny, 7 h. The road lies 
through woody valleys ; many sepul- 
chral chambers are seen in the rocks. 
There are appearances, too, of exten- 
sive quarries, from some of which 
the fitmous Phrygian marble, called 
Synnadicus or Domicitis, was proba- 
bly taken. 10 m. from Bolawadun 
we come in sight of that town, with 
a lake beyond it 

Bolawadun, 12 h. ; a large town 
situated In the plain. There are 
many remains or antiquity of the 
time of the Constantinopolitan em- 
pire lying about the streets. The 
road for 2 h. traverses the plain 
between Bolawaduu and the foot of 
Saltan Dagh, and then a marshy 
tract by a long causeway. Through 
the middle of the marsh flows a 
stream. On the 1. is a lake. 

Ak+Mur, ll h.; a large town at 
the foot of the mountains. It is sur- 
rounded by pleasant gardens, but the 
streets are narrow and dirty, and 
encumbered with ruined mosques 
and houses. At a small distance from 
the western entrance of the town is 
the sepulchre of Nureddin Hodja, a 
Turkish saint, whose tomb is the 
object of a Mussulman pilgrimage. 
It is a stone monument of tne usual 
form, surrounded by an open colon- 
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nade supporting a roof ; the columns 
have been taken from some ancient 
Greek building. The huryiiig-groiiud 
is full of remains of Greek architec- 
ture converted into Turkish tomb- 
stones, and furnishes ample proof of 
Ak-shehr having l»een the |H>sition of 
a Greek city of considerable import- 
aticc. It is supposed to be l’hilo- 
melium. The lake of Ak-shehr is 
6 in. from the town. 

Arkut Khan, 7 h. The traveller in 
3 h. reaches llgun, a large and 
wretched village, with some scat- 
tered fragments of antiquity round 
it. The road crosses a considerable 
stream, falling into the lake of llgun, 
then passes Kadun-Kliana, where 
many ancient inscriptions are to be 
found, and arrives at 

Yorgan Ladik , 12 h. ; a large place 
famous for its manufacture of car- 
pets. Here are to be seen many 
marbles, altars, columns, friezes, cor- 
nices, &c., the remains of Laodicea, 
Karajccirav/icj'ij, anciently the most 
considerable city in this part of the 
countir. At less than an hour’s dis- 
tance from the town, on the way to 
Konia, are a still greater number of 
remains of the same kind. Soon 
after, the road ascends a ridge, 
whence is a view of Konia, and the 
lake which occupies the centre of 
the plain. This lake only exists 
during the winter inundations. 
When Mr. W. J. Hamilton crossed 
the plain it was perfectly dry, al- 
though the effect of the mirage often 
made him believe that water was 
dose by. N.E. are the lofty summits 
of Hassah Dagh. At the S.E. ex- 
tremity of the plains is a remarkable 
insulated mountain, called Kara 
Dagh (Black Mountain). About 60 
m. distant, and beyond* it, are seen 
the summits of the Karaman range, 
at the distance of 90 m. 

Konia (Iconium), 9 h. The cir- 
cumference of the walls of Konia is 
between 2 and 3 m., beyond which 


arc suburbs not much less populous 
than the town itself. The walls, 
stroug and lofty, and flunked with 
square massive towers, which at the 
gates are built close together, arc of 
the time of the Scljitkian kings, who 
seem to have taken considerable pains 
to exhibit the Greek inscriptions 
ami the remains of architecture and 
sculpture belonging to the ancient 
Icouiuiu, which they made use of in 
building their walls. A number of 
Greek altars, columns, and other 
fragments, are inserted into the 
fabric, which is in tolerable preser- 
vation ; but none of these remains 
seem to be of a very remote period, 
even of the ltoman empire. The 
Serai stands on the site or the palace 
of the ancient Sultans of Iconium, 
and contains some few remains of 
massive and elegant Arabic archi- 
tecture, though the building itself is 
a low shabby wooden edifice. The 
most remarkable building in Konia 
is the tomb of a saint, highly revered 
throughout Turkey, called Hazret 
Mcvlaua, the founder of the Mevlevi 
Dervishes. His sepulchre, which is 
the object of a Mussulman pilgrim- 
age, is surmounted by a dome, 
standing upon a cylindrical tower of 
a bright green colour. The city, like 
all those renowned for superior sauc- 
tity, abounds with Dervishes, who 
meet the passenger at every turning 
of the streets, and demand paras with 
the greatest clamour and insolence. 
Some of them pretend to be idiots, 
and are hence considered as entitled 
to peculiar respect, or at least indul- 
gence. The bazars and houses have 
little to recommend them to notice. 
At the head of the Greek community 
is a metropolitan bishop, but the 
Greek language is not used in the 
church service ; the four gospels and 
prayers are printed in Turkish. 

| Konia is the seat of government 
| of the eyalet of Karaman and the 
residence of the governor-general of 
that eyalet. Its- pop. is stated by 
the Turks to be 33,000. The gar- 
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dens of Konia abound in fruit-trees, 
and the country supplies grain and 
flax in abundance. Carpets are manu- 
factured, and blue and yellow leather 
prepared here. Cotton-wool and 
hides are sent to Smyrna by the 
caravans. 

' Icon i um was the capital of Lycao- 
nia. It is mentioned by Xenophon, 
Cicero, and Strabo, and is repeatedly 
referred to in the Apostolic history. 
It does not, however, appear to have 
been a place of much consideration 
till after the taking of Nicsca hy the 
crusaders. In 1099 the Seyukian 
Sultans of Roum made it their resi- 
dence. By them its walls were re- 
built, and the city embellished. It 
was subsequently taken by assault by 
Frederic Rarbarossa, on whose death 
the Sultans re-entered their capital, 
where they reigned in splendour till 
the irruption of Gengis Khan, who 
broke the power of the Seljukians. 
Under the name of Konia it has been 
included in the dominions of the 
Sultan ever since the time of Bajazet, 
who finally extirpated the Ameers. 
The road lies across an extensive 
plain to 

Ycshil, 9 h.; i village standing 
on a small eminence, in an extensive 
plain of excellent soil, but almost 
wholly uncultivated and snbject to 
inundations. The village is inhabited 
by peasants. 

Kara~Bounar t 10 h. ; a town com- 
posed chiefly of mud cabins, but con- 
taining a spacious and substantial 
khan and mosque built by an eunuch 
of one of the emperors. Near the 
mosque are some fragments of ala- 
baster columns. A manufacture of 
saltpetre is carried on here, and the 
women make socks of coarse woollen 
yarn, which are strong and warm, and 
in great request among travellers in 
winter; they are sold for 8 or 10 
paras the pair. Some curious volcanic 
phenomena exist in the neighbour- 
hood of Kara-Bounar, amongst which 


is a trachytic crater, with a smaller 
cone rising up in the centre. There 
are similar cones in the neighbour- 
hood. These Barathra are supposed 
to be the HaraUt of the Tables. 
" The name,** says Hamilton, “ which 
signifies * deep pits,* cannot well apply 
to anything else than these remark- 
able craters, which must have at- 
tracted the attention of the ancients." 

Krcgli, 12 h., see Rte. 40. The road 
now proceeds towards the Pylte Cili- 
cia?, a distance of 29 h., crossing an 
I elevated branch of the mountains. On 
I the summit of the mountain is a small 
! village, where the Turcomans, with 
their flocks and herds, are found 
dwelling in tents, in an almost inac- 
cessible spot, where the qir is always 
cool and salubrious, and pellucid 
spring? give animation to the scene. 
The juniper is mingled with the 
cedar, while the dwarf-elder skirts 
the mountain to a certain height. It 
requires ft h. from Eregli to reach 
the summit. The pan of the Pylss 
Ciliciss is described in another place. 
The entrance to it is 29 h. from 
Eregli. 

TVirms, 12 h. There is a British 
Vice-Consul here. This once proud 
capital retains its ancient name, pro- 
nounced Tersoos, but has barely a 
trace of its former magnificence. The 
modern city is scarcely a fourth part 
of the size of the Roman city. The 
river Cydnus, which in the days of 
Cyrus and Alexander flowed through 
Tarsus, holds its course | m. E. of 
the present town. No inscriptions, 
nor any monuments of beauty and 
art, are to be found here. The houses 
are terrace-roofed, and seldom above 
one story high, and most of them are 
built of the newn stone of the more 
ancient edifices. A portion of the 
town is surrounded by a wall, sup- 
posed to be the work of Haroun-at- 
Kaschid. A Castle here is said to 
have been built by Bajazet. On an 
eminence S. W. of the town are ruins 
of a spacious circular edifice, and the 
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foundations of a more ancient wall 
may l>c traced beyond the limits of 
the town. 2<H) yards \V. of the cir- 
cular edifice is an ancient tjntcn<ui 
nearly entire. An artificial mound 
near it commands an extensive view 
of the plain and the course of the 
Cydnus. The town contains 2 baths, 
several mosques and caravanserais, 
and a small C/mrrft bearing marks of 
high antiquity, and, according to tra- 
dition, founded by St. Paul. A tree 
in the burying-ground is said to have 
been planted with his own hands. 
Near the river are the remains of a 
theatre buried in rubbish. The popu- 
lation is considerable, and is said 
during winter to amount to 30,000 
souls ; among these are 200 Armenian 
and 100 Greek families ; the rest are 
Turks and Turcomans, who remove 
into the inountaius in summer to 
avoid the pestilential heat The land 
round Tarsus is very fertile, yielding 
all kinds of grain in abundance. 
During the Peninsular war a large 
quantity of corn was exported to 
Malta for the use of the British 
army. Copper from Maden, and gall- 
nuts from the mountains, are staple 
commodities. The imports consist of 
rice and sugar from Damietta, coffee 
from Yemen, and coffee, sugar, and 
hardware from Malta. The city was 
governed by a Mutscllim appointed 
by Chapwan Oglu, who, on the death 
of the latter and the ruin of his family, 
hoisted the standard of revolt, and 
declared himself independent. The 
district is comprised in the eyalet 
of Adana. Tarsus is only h. from 
Mer&inah, a port at which the French 
and Austrian steamers touch between 
Rhodes and Iskenderun. Mersinah 
offers no inducement to halt there, 
and means of transport to Tarsus can 
be got readily enough. 

According to Arrian and Strabo, 
Tarsus was founded by Sardanapa- 
lus, king of Assyria. By others its 
origin is ascribed to an Argive colony 
under Triptolemus, who is repre- 
sented on the medals in a chariot 


drawn by dragons. It tieenme illus- 
trious for learning and science, in 
which it was even said to surpass 
Athens and Alexandria. It was here 
that Alexander nearly lost his life by 
bathing in the Cydnus, and that Mark 
Antony had his first interview with 
Cleopatra. It was called Juliopolis 
in honour of Julius C:csar,with whom 
it took part in the civil war, and 
who spent some duys here. It was 
also much favoured by Augustus, 
who, at the instance of his tutor, 
Athcnodorus the Stoic, a native of 
the city, granted it immunity from 
taxes. * There is no record of its 
having ever become a ltoman 
colony. St. Paul, who was born here, 
was a Roman citizen, but it is sup- 
posed that this might be by virtue 
of some hereditary right, and not as 
a denizen of Tarsus, which seem6 to 
have been only an “ orbs libera.” 

Cilicia, after being by turns sub- 
ject to the kings of Assyria and the 
successors of Alexander, was reduced 
by Pompey to a Roman province ; it 
was conquered by Haroun-al-Ras- 
chid : it formed part of the Armenian 
kingdom of Leo in the 13th century, 
and has been subject to the Turks 
since the reign of Bajazet II. 

Adana , 8 h., retains its ancient 
name, and is situated ou the W. bank 
of the Sihoun, the ancient Sarus. It 
is still a considerable town, and the 
capital of an eyalet, including the 
chief part of Cilicia proper. Next 
to Tarsus it was the most flourish- 
ing town of Cilicia, and was one of 
those to which the pirates w r ere bar 
nished by Pompey. It subsequently 
shared the fate of Tarsus. The mo- 
dern town is situated on a gentle 
declivity, surrounded on all sides by 
groves of fruit-trees and vineyards. 
The plain on ever}* side is extremely 
fertile. The town is large and well 
built, and the population, composed 
of Turks and Turcomans, is supposed 
to be nearly equal to that of Tarsus. 
A bridge over the Sihoun is said to 
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hare been built by Justinian. Near 
the bridge is a castle, £ m. in circuit, 
apparently the work of the Moham- 
medans. Part of the ancient walls 
remain, and a noble gateway in the 
bazar forms a striking contrast to the 
architecture around it. The road now 
passes over fertile, but uncultivated 
plains, to 

J/emt,r»h.: 19 m. — a large village of 
mud huts, erected on hillocks of sand 
and rubbish, the ruins of the ancient 
Mopsuestia, which stood a long siege 
against John Zimisces and Nice- 
phoros Phocas, but was at length 
taken. This village is situated on the 
rt. bank of the Ghihoun, the an- 
cient Pyramus, and is inhabited by a 
gang of Turcoman freebooters, who 
are tributary to the Pasha of Adana. 

Kast<mkh t 6 h.: 20m. A ruined town, 
inhabited by 4 or 5 Turcoman fami- 
lies, on the site of the ancient Casta- 
bala. The road now lies through a 
narrow valley clothed with copse- 
wood and evergreens. At the 8th 
m. from Kastanleh, the rocks of the 
defile on each side approach each 
other, and the traveller passes under 
the arch of an old gateway built of 
black granite, called Kara Kapu, or 
Black-gate, probably the old gate of 
Cilicia. The building was once pro- 
bably much more extensive than it is 
now, and was intended evidently to 
defend the entrance of the defile. 
The pass now immediately expands, 
and m $ hour we reach the end of 
the bay of Iskenderoon. 

Karabolat, 3} h. from Kara Kapu. 

Baku, 2} h. It is also called Pa- 
yass, the ancient Balm, Its name 
may be Roman, but nothing is 
known of its origin. It stands on 
a small plain at the foot of Mount 
Amanus, which rises from the extre- 
mity of the gulf of Iskenderoon. It 
has a small harbour protected by a 
castle, and was a few years ago a 
wealthy and populous town, the re- 


sidence of the rebel chief Kutshuk 
Ali, who plundered the Aleppo cara- 
vans, and laid all the neighbouring 
districts under contribution. At 
length the Porte, imtated by his 
piracies and depredations, fitted out 
an expedition against him, which 
took Payass, and reduced it to a mass 
of ruins, in which state it was found 
by Mr. Kinueir in 1813, when the 
only habitable dwelling was occu- 
pied by a Kiaya. 

Baias is 16 m. from Iskenderoon. 
At the 9th m. are the ruins of a castle 
at the foot of the mountains, which 
here approach the sea ; and near it, 
on a projecting point of land, is a 
sort of obelisk, apparently ancient. 
At the 12th m. is a small but rapid 
river, supposed by Mr. Kinneir to be 
the Pinarus ; and i m. further, the 
fragments of ancient walls jutting 
into the sea. Mr. Kinneir supposes 
Baias to be Issus ; and the flat be- 
tween Baias and Iskenderoon the 
field on which the memorable battle 
of Issus was fought, which decided 
the fate of the Persian empire and 
Darius. Pococke, however, assigns 
to a different spot the distinction 
of being the scene of this battle; 
namely, a plain to the S. of the plain 
of Baias, and separated from it by a 
low hill. The river Mahersey, which 
runs in a narrow vale opposite the 
centre of the plain, he thinks is the 
Pinarus. 
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ROUTE 43. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, HV A I V UN KAIIA- 
II ISSAR AND AIDINM IK, TO KOSIA 
AND K A ISA Itl Y KII. 

(Cross to Moudania. Sec Rte. 31.) 

Iloitra. 


Abulliontc •> 

Ulubad 4 

Mtihalich 2 

Aidinjik 10 

Meulver kdi 8 

Maniyas 1 

Su-sughir-li 4 

Ildiz 3 

Kefsut 4 

Bugaditza 7 

Singerli 4 

Si maul 18 

Selendi 12 

Kulah 8 

Medercli kdi 18 

Demirji kdi 4j 

Ishekli 9 

Sandukli (a day's journey) 

Afyun Kara-hissar (a day’s journey) 

Bolawadun 11 

Ak-shchr 11 

Arkut Khan . . 7 

Ladik 12 

Konia 9 

Karabounar (l day) 

Ak Serai 16 

Kodj-hissar (48 m.) . . . .15 

Tatlar (2 days’ journey) ... 20 

Nev-shehr 6 

Bektash ........ 9 

Kaisariyeh 9 


From Moudania the road lies 
S.S.W. to 

Abullionte, about 5 h., situated on a 
small island at the N.E. extremity of 
a lake of the same name, and con- 
nected by a long wooden bridge with 
a narrow peninsula. The town of 
Abullionte stands on the site of 
ApolloniaadRhyndacum; the ruined 
Turkey. 


walls remain, and the position of the 
theatre, and the foundations of seve- 
ral small buildings, probably tombs, 
without the town, may be traced. 
On one of the small islands near it 
are the remains of massive Hellenic 
walls. The road continues on the 
N. side of the lake to 

UIhIkuI , 4 li. f ltte. 31. 

Mtihalich, 2 h. ; a large straggling 
town of lf><)0 houses, picturesquely 
situated on 6omc low hills near the 
junction of the Khyndacus and the 
Macestus. 

AMiujik, 10 h. W. — 3 h. before 
reaching the town we come in sight 
of the lake of Milepotamo, now 
called Manias-Gol. The town is full 
of ancient fragments brought from 
the ruins of Cyzicus by the Turks. 
Hence an excursion may be made to 
Artaki and Cysicus, which will oc- 
cupy about 2 days. 3 h. from Aidin- 
jik, travelling round the W. side of 
the lake of Milepotamo, we arrive 
at an interesting settlement of Cos- 
sacks, who have been established 
here ever since the capture of Ismail 
in 1770, and, preferring the Turkish 
to the Russian rule, have been pro- 
tected and encouraged by the Turks. 
They pay no taxes to the govern- 
ment, choose their own chief, and 
have a small ch. They live prin- 
cipally on the fish of the lake, and 
find plenty of pasture for their 
flocks in the neighbouring plains 
and mountains. Tneir fair Slavonic 
features contrast strongly with the 
dark complexion of the Turks ; while 
the attention of the traveller is at- 
tracted, by the white embroidered 
smock-frock of the peasants, to the 
peculiarity of their appearance. 

Meulver koi, 8 h. 

Manilas, 1 h. ; a village a little off 
the high road to the S. There are 
here abundant traces of an ancient 
site, and several inscriptions, some of 
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which a re built into the walls of a 
Byzantine fortress, which occupies 
the site of the ancient Acropolis. 
Part of this wall is composed of 
ancient blocks, pedestals, &c., and 
whole courses in some of the towers 
consist of columns laid transversely 
across the walls, whilst others are 
formed of pedestals. These have 
been called the ruins of Miletopolis, 
bat ought perhaps rather to be called 
those of Peetnanenus, afterwards 
called Phemenio, which name, with- 
out the first syllable, resembles the 
modern one. The position of the 
Acropolis also corresponds with that 
of Pcemanenus, as described by Anna 
Comnena. 

The road proceeds over some fine 
wooded hills to the valley in which 
the Macestus flows. 


Su-tugkir-li , 4 b., Rte. 31. We now 
continue along the banks of the river, 
through beautiful woodland scenery, 
to Raya Kapu, or Tash Kapu (Rock- 
gate, or pass of the rock), where the 
road winds along a narrow path cut 
on the steep side of the rock, over- 
hanging the torrent. The pass was 
defended by a ruined castle on the 
height. From the rains of a massive 
bridge over the torrent it would ap- 
pear that the past was onoe of con- 
siderable importance. 

Ildtz, 3 h.— The road lies across a 
range of high and wooded hills, and 
once more crosses the Su-sughir4i 
river before reaching 

Kef tut, or Kebsud, 4 h. There are 
here many inscriptions and remains 
of antiquity, but none that throw 
light on the ancient name of the 
place. The road now ascends the 
valley of the Macestus, through a 
hilly country to 

BugadiUa, 1 h., situated in a fine, 
plain, with some insignificant re-, 
mains of a castle of the middle ages 
near it. 


Sinperti, 4 h. — Here wc again cross 
the river, and continue up its bed all 
the way to Simaul. 3 h. from Sin- 
gerli are some hot springs, called 
llijah, a little off the road. They 
rise in several places out of an igne- 
ous rock, a grey porphyritic trachyte. 
The heat of them is nearly that of 
boiling water. They have a sul- 
phureous smell, and deposit a white 
stalagmitic and stalactitic concre- 
tion. The united springs form a 
stream large enough to turn a mill ; 
and about a mile from the sources, 
near the road, the water is still hot 
enough to form a hot hath, which is 
much used by the natives. 

Simq.ul t 18 h. Hence an excursion 
may be made to the lake which 
forms the source of the Simaul-su. 
It is 5 m. N.W. of the town. It is 
supplied by subaqueous springs, for 
no river or any consequence flows 
into it. Near the W. end is a small 
insulated hill, round which are 
considerable remains of a wall, too 
ruined for any one to ascertain 
its age, and near it, as well as 
in the neighbouring village of 
Kilimeh-koi, are many large mar- 
ble blocks and broken columns, Ac. 
It seems probable that this was the 
site of the Phrygian AncynL From 
Simaal the road crosses a high range 
of mountains, the E. prolongation of 
that of Demiiji, 4000 or 5000 ft 
above the sea, and continues S. to 

Stimuli, IS h., situated on the 
Aineh-chai, which Joins the Hermus 
35 m. lower down. Leaving the 
valley of the Aineh-chai, and cross- 
ing the mountains between it and the 
Hermus, we enter the district of Ka- 
takekaumene, and arrive at 

Kulak, 8 h. The height of this 
town above the sea it considerable, 
perhaps 2250 ft The height of the 
volcanic cone it 530 ft above the 
town; it is one of 3 enters, cor- 
responding with the 3 pits de- 
scribed by Strabo. 9 h. N.N.W. of 
Kulah are the remains of Saittse, a 
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celebrated town of Lydia; They con- 
sist of a stadium, nearly perfect, be- 
tween 2 low hills, hut the l\. end, 
which extends into the plain, is 
quite destroyed. There are numerous 
tombs and sepulchres on the hills 
around, and many massive remains 
of temples and other buildings: 
large broken columns are scattered 
about the fields in all directions. 
The modern name of this town is 
Sidas Kaleh, probably a corruption 
of Sitas, the accusative of Sitsc, the 
name by which it is mentioned in 
the Synecdemus of Hi erodes. The 
route between Kulah and Medereh 
kdi is over a continuation of the 
extensive undulating plain between 
Gdbek and Scjiklcr. 

Medereh hoi, 18 h. E.S.E. Very 
near this place the Mccander, after 
winding through a chain of hills of 
mica schist and limestone, which 
separates this plain from the Chal 
district, enters the S. part of the 
plain through a rocky gorge tOO or 
700 ft. deep. The road proceeds 
through the Chal district, a rich and 
well-cultivated oval plain, watered 
by the Mauinder, about 14 m. from N. 
to S., and 4 or 5 from E. to W., to 

Dcmerji f:6i, 4i h., the residence of 
the governor. The Mseander leaves 
the plain as it enters it, through a 
deep ravine. The road crosses the 
hign hills which form the E. boun- 
dary of the plain to another larger 
and more level plain, also watered by 
the Msander, which extends the 
whole way to Isliekli. At its N.E. 
extremity, immediately behind Ishe- 
kli, rise the fine springs which at 
once form a considerable river, pro- 
bably the ancient Glaucus, which, 
flowing S.E., soon joins the Maeauder. 

Ishekli , 9 h. The road again tra- 
verses a high mountain range, and, 
partly descending the bed of a winter- 
torrent, reaches the plain of San- 
dukli, the elevation of which above 
Ishekli is considerable. 


S'lii'luMi. \ day ; a small town on 
one of the principal feeders of the 
Mendereh. At this town there are 
no remains of importance ; but at the 
distance of b in. S. in the plain are 
the undoubted remains of an ancient 
town, consisting of the foundations of 
houses marking the lines of streets, 
built of large blocks of stone : also 
part of the wall of an acropolis, 
which stands on a low hill, on whose 
rocky sides a few tombs have been 
excavated ; one of these had a Greek 
inscription. There are also a few 
sepulchral monuments in the burial- 
ground of the villagers. From San- 
dukli the road crosses a succes- 
sion of mountain-ridges, and passes 
through several fiat alluvial plains to 

Afyun Kara-hissar , 1 day. (See 
Route 56.) Between Afyun Kara- 
hissar and Bolawadun are the remains 
of several ruined towns on the hill- 
side to the N. of the plain; but 
though they contain fragments of 
marble columns and mutilated in- 
scriptions, it is difficult to say whe- 
ther they can be assigned to a later 
period than the Turkish conquests. 

Bolavadun, 11 h. For continua- 
tion of the route to Karabounar, see 
Rte. 42. 

Karabonnar. We here leave the 
great road from Konia to Eregli. The 
plain of Konia is remarkable for the 
appearance of the mirage. In winter 
this plain is often so much flooded as 
to be impassable. 

Ak -serai , 16 h., situated in an open 
and well-cultivated valley, through 
which a small stream, called the 
Beyaz-su, flows into the salt lake of 
Kodj-hissar. Madder is grown in 
great quantities in this neighbour- 
hood. 

About 18 m. from Ak-serai, S.E., 
at the foot of Hassan Dagh, on the 
road to Bor, are some interesting 
ruins. The place is called Virata 
s/iehr, or Yuran-shehr (ruined town). 
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and is situated on a rocky platform, 
just above some fine copious streams, 
which form a long and deep lake, from 
whence flows a small nver which 
joins the lleyaz-sn. The streets and 
houses of a great part of the town 
are still standing; the walls, iu some 
places 20 or 30 ft. high, arc com- 
posed of rough Cyclopean blocks 
without cement The walls of the 
Acropolis may be distinctly traced, 
besides some curious vaulted build- 
ings of more regular masonry. The 
tombs are very numerous, and are in 
the Hellenic style. There are also 
the ruins of 3 Byzantine churches, of 
ancient and rude construction, but of 
much more recent date than the rest 
of the town. 

The road from Ak-serai to Kodj- 
hiss&r keeps along the Bcyaz-su, 16 
m. W.N.W. The river now be- 
comes salt, and no fresh water is to 
be found till you reach 

Kodj-hissar , 32 m. N.W. by N. f 
15 h. from Ak Serai. The salt-lake 
begins about 5 m. W. of Kodj-hissar, 
and is said to be 30 leagues in cir- 
cumference. The remains of a cause- 
way, buik across a branch of it by 
Sultan Selim, are nearly hid under 
an incrustation of salt ; and at the 
spot where the road reaches the 
shore the bed of the lake consists of 
a ornst of solid salt The salt, which 
is a government monopoly, is farmed 
by Haji Ali Pasha, of Konia, for 26 
purses (135/.) a year, who resells it 
for 36 purses (177/.) The salt is 
collected at 4 places round the 
lake. The Turks pay one piastre, 
not qaite 2 $</., for a cartload drawn 
by 2 oxen. The water of the lake 
is so salt that uo fish can live in it; 
and if a bird touches the water, his 
wings become instantly stiff with a 
thick crust of salt 

From Kodj-hissar to Tatlar is 2 
days' journey, occupying about 20 
h. The country is hilly and better 
watered ; it is only inhabited by Tur- 
comans, who, though they Uve In 
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tents like the Kurils and Euruks 
during the summer, have their fixed 
winter residences. They are the 
most numerous ami civilised of the 
nomad trilies of Asia Minor. The 
Kuniks live in tents all the year 
round, hut dwell almost always in the 
mountains ; and when in the vicinity 
of large tow us, act as charcoal-burn- 
ers, aud supply the inhabitants of the 
towns with that article. The Kurds 
differ in language and manners from 
the 2 last-mentioned tribes. They 
are more wealthy and independent, 
and live on the E. flanks of Mount 
Argscus, and in the plain of Hai- 
maneh, near Angora. 

Tatlar, 20 h. ; a remarkable, well- 
situated village in a deep ravine of 
white sandy volcanic tufa, the sides 
of which are covered with fragments 
of black basalt. In this 6oft sand 
many curious caves and modern 
dwellings are excavated, some of 
which appear to have been ancient 
tombs ; others are evidently chapels 
of the earliest Greeks; and some may, 
perhaps, have served as places of 
refuge during the persecutions in the 
earliest ages of Christianity. 

Ncv-nkchr, about 6 h. The road 
passes through Utch-hissar and Ur- 
gub, near both of which places are 
remarkable conical-pointed hills, va- 
rying from 100 to 300 ft in height, 
whicn may be said almost to fill up 
the valley, so closely are they wedged 
together. Most of them are exca- 
vated as Greek tombs or chapels of 
the early Byzantine period. From 
Urgub the road ascends a deep nar- 
row ravine, watered by a small 
stream, on each side of which, ex- 
tending high up the hills, are gar- 
dens and orchards. 

Btktash, 9 h., half-way between 
Nev-thehr and Ccsarea. This 
place took its name from the Turk- 
ish saint, Hadji Bektash, who was 
buried here after founding the order 
of dervishes called after him Bek- 
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tasliis. leaving the valley, which 
we have followed from Urgub, the 
road crosses a liigli ridge of volcanic 
sand-hills, capped with basalt, and 
descends upon Injch-su, whence it 
winds round the N.W. foot of Ar- 
gjeus to 

jch 9 u h. (See Rte. 38.) 


ROUTE 44. 

KAISARIYEII TO TARSUS. 


Hours. Miles. 


Injeh-su . . . 

. . 5} 

19 

Kara-hissar . . 

. . 6 

21 

Misli .... 

. . 7 

24 

Ni^tleh . . . 

. . 64 

22 

Kilis-hissar . . 

. . 3} 

13 

Tchckisla . . . 

. . 7 

24 

A Khan . . . 

. . 6 

21 

A Khan . . . 

. . 4 

14 

Post-house . . 

. . 2} 

10 

A Khan . . . 

. . 2f 

10 

Tarsus .... 

. . 94 

30 


Injch-su, 19 m.; a casaba or town, 
situated on a river of the same name, 
containing no vestiges of antiquity. 
From this town the road bears 
E.S.E. round the W. end of Eijish 
Dagh. 


every part of the gardens by small 
aqueducts or canals. 

The road now leads through the 
gorges of a chain of hills W. of Ka- 
ra -liissar, and at the third mile passes 
under a high perpendicular rock, 
crowned with an ancient fortress, 
called Gcngi liar, or Nur, the an- 
cient Nora, where Eumenes stood 
a siege against Antigonus. 4 m. 
farther are some curious oblong 
fragments of rock, about 30 in num- 
ber, placed vertically, 2 and 2 on the 
top of each other, in the manner 
of Stonehenge. The upper stones 
must have been raised by art, as 
they could not have been so placed 
by nature. In the face of the ad- 
joining hill are a number of small 
excavations. 

Misti, 24 m., Rte. 40. The road 
continues over a fine plain, which 
is partially inhabited and cultivated, 
bare of trees, but producing wheat, 
barley, cotton, and sesame, and con- 
taining many artificial tumuli. 18 
m. from Misli this plain contracts 
into a narrow valley, watered by a 
branch of the Kisil Irmak. 

Kijdch, 22 m.: a town of conse- 
quence, supposed to be the ancient 
Cadyna. It is the residence of a 
Pasha. In the streets may be seen 
the shafts of some marble columns. 
The rock of soft sandstone has been 
excavated into distinct apartments, 
with doors and windows, which serve 
as habitations. The population of 
Turks and Greeks amounts to about 
| 5000, who are very poor. 


Knra-htss rr, 21 m. ; a small ruined 
town, built on the sides and slopes of 
a steep acclivity, and crowned with 
the mouldering walls of an old castle, 
whence it derives its name. It is 
supposed by some to occupy the site 
of the ancient Cybistra. The declivi- 
ties of the adjacent hills are covered 
with orchards; while an abundant 
supply of water is conveyed through 


Ki/is-hissar, 13 m. ; described in 
Rte. 40. The road now leads for 
8 m. over the plain, and then crosses 
a ridge of hills to 

Tchchisla, 24 m.; a mud village, 
situated in a narrow valley, a short 
distance from one of the chief gorges 
of Mount Taurus. The road now 
runs for 16 m. through a narrow vale. 
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formed by a ramification of Mount 
Taurus, to the rt. of a chain of 
hills. At the 8th m. are the remains 
of a Roman camp. Leaving this val- 
ley, the road crosses a mountain into 
an intricate defile, at the bottom of 
which flows the Siliouu. 

A Khan, 2! m., is situated at the 
junction of the Sihoun with another 
stream. The traveller now crosses the 
stream, and enters a gloomy defile on 
the l.bank of the Sihoun. The breadth 
of the pass for 9 m. varies from 50 to 
200 yards; the steeps of Taurus, 
covered with pines, ruing vertically 
on each side. At the 9th m. the road 
crosses the Sihoun by an old stone 
bridge of l arch, and the pass opens 
into a valley : a torrent is seen burst- 
ing from an abyss in a most wonder- 
ful manner, in a volume of water 
equal to the river. 

A Khan, 14 m., near which the 
roads diverge, that on the 1. to 
Adana, that on the rt. to Tarsus. 
The road to Tarsus crosses the moun- 
tains in a southerly direction, and is 
venr ragged and steep. 

A Post-house is situated at the 
distance of 10 m. 

The road for about 2^ m. is now 
tolerable, and, descending the 1. bank 
of a stream, it enters a very roman- 
tic pass 5 m. in length, and not more 
than 10 paces wide from rock to 
rock. The cliffa and sides of the 
mountains, clothed with the most 
beautiful evergreens and pines, hang 
like a vast canopy over the defile ; 
while their bare peaks tower above 
the clouds. The road runs along the 
side of a precipice, sometimes on one 
side, sometimes on the other, and is 
in too bad a condition to be prac- 
ticable, except during the day, 
many of the Urge stones of the Ro- 
man way having been removed, or 
having fallen, and the remainder 
being so smooth and slippery as to be 
most dangerous footing for horses. 
At the end of the 8th m. the moun- 


tains retire, and show the ruins of a 
fortress on the summit of a stupen- 
dous cliff. 

A Khan, 10 m., is placed at the 
mouth of the defile, which probably 
was that of the Pylas, through which 
the armies of the younger Cyrus and 
of Alexander entered Cilicia. The 
road now lies in a S.S.E. direction, 
through a country interspersed with 
gentle slopes; aud at the 21st m. 
we enter the level plain of Tarsus, 
bounded on 3 sides by mountains. 
At this distance the city has more 
the appearance of a park than a 
town ; nothing but its extensive gar- 
dens being visible. 

Tarsus, 30 m. from the month of 
the defile. See Rte. 42. 




ROUTE 45. 

KOXIA TO G ULNAR OX THE COA8T. 


Hr*. 

Tshumra 6 

Kassaba 9 

Kara man 4 

A Khan in the Mountains . . 8 

Moot 11 

Sheikh Amur 12 

Gulnar 6 


The road lies over the plain of 
Konia, which isconsidered the largest 
in Asia Minor. 

Tshumra, 6 h., a small village. 
The road continues over the pUin, 
passing only one village, Alibey Koi. 
3 or 4 m. short of Kassaba the road 
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is abreast of the middle of the moun- 
tain, Karailagh. It is said to l>e 
chiefly iuhahited bv Greek Chris- 
tians. The ruins of an ancient city 
are at the foot of the mountain. 

9 h., differs from every 
town we have passed through, in 
being built of stone instead of sun- 
baked bricks. It is siirroituded with 
a wall flanked by redaus, or angular 
projections, and has some handsome 

f ates of Saracenic architecture. It 
as a well-supplied bazar, and seems 
formerly to have been a Turkish town 
of more importance than it is at 
present. Kliatun Serai is 4 h. W. of 
kassaba in a pleasant situation in the 
mountains. The road passes over a 
plain, intersected towards the moun- 
tains with low ridges and ravines. 

1 h. from Kassaba is Ilisera, situ- 
ated upon a rising ground ) m. from 
the mountains. Between these moun- 
tains and the Karadagh, a kind of 
strait forms the communication be- 
tween the plains of Konia and those 
of K&raman. N.E. are the snowy 
summits of Argams, which are about 
13,000 ft. above the level of the sea. 

Karom tn (Laranda), 4 h. ; sec Rtc. 
40. The road enters the hills, where 
we find rocks excavated into cham- 
bers, now inhabited by shepherds. 
4 h. from Laranda is a village. 
During the ascent the road presents 
some magnificent views of mountain 
scenery. On the I. is a very, lofty 
peaked summit, one of the highest 
of the range of Taurus, probably 
between C000 and 7000 ft above the 
level of the sea. In the lower regions 
of the mountains wc pass through 
woods, consisting chiefly of oak, ilex, 
arbutus, Icntisk, and junipers of 
various species. As we ascend we 
enter the region of pines; and 
through the latter part of the route 
not a living creature is to be seen, 
though the woods abound with deer, 
wild boars, bears, and wolves. 


The Khan in the mountains, 8 h., 
is deserted, and partly in ruins. The 
road lies over the highest ridge of 
the mountain ; the scenery is beau- 
tiful. A khan, half way, where the 
road begins to descend, seems to 
stand on the site of a temple. Many 
fragments of ancient architecture are 
seen ; among the rest, a handsome 
Corinthian capital lying on the 
ground. 

Not far beyond is a tall rock, 
which, partly by its natural form, 
and partly by the effect of art, re- 
presents a high tower. A niche in 
the tower, part of which forms a 
coffin, is cut out of the solid rock. 
The lid of this sarcophagus, which 
is a separate stone, lies at the foot of 
the rock ; upon it is the figure of a 
lion seated in the middle, with a boy 
at either end ; the boy facing the 
lion has his foot upon the paw of the 
animal. The sculpture is much de- 
faced, and the heads have been pur- 
posely destroyed. We find also many 
entire sarcophagi with their covers. 
They have all been opened ; in some 
instances by throwing off the covers, 
in others by forcing a hole through 
the sides. The usual ornament is 
the caput bocis with festoons, bat 
some have on one side a defaced in- 
scription on a tablet ; on either side 
of this are ornaments varying on 
different sarcophagi. We observed 
on some a garland on one side of the 
the tablet, and a crescent on the 
other; some have emblems which 
seem to refer to the profession of the 
deceased. These, and all the other 
monuments of antiquity we meet with 
on this route, excepting those of Do- 
ganlil, are evidently of the time of 
the Romans. Hence the road de- 
scends through woods of oak, beech, 
&c., with an underwood of arbutus, 
andrachne, ilex, and lentisk. 

Moot, 11 h. ; a retired town, go- 
verned by a Pasha. The walls of 
| the castle are surmounted by battle- 
ments flanked with square towers; 
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in the centre is a circular tower. 
Oii'One side of the castle is a pre- 
cipice, the foot of which is washed 
by a river. “ Moot stands on the site 
of an ancient city of considerable ex* 
tent and magnificence. No place we 
have yet pussed preserves so many 
remains of its former importance, and 
none exhibits so melancholy a con- 
trast of wretchedness in its actual 
condition. Among the ruined mosques 
and baths, which attest its former 
prosperity as a Turkish town under 
Che Karamanian kings, a few hovels 
made of reeds and mud are sufficient 
to shelter its present scanty popula- 
tion. Some of the people we saw 
living under sheds, and in the ca- 
verns of the rocks. Among these 
Turkish ruins and abodes or misery 
may be traced the plan of the ancient 
Greek city. Its chief streets and 
temples, and other public buildings, 
may be clearly distinguished, and 
long colonnades and porticoes, with, 
the lower parts of the columns in 
their original places. Pillars of verd- 
antique, breccia, and other marbles, 
lie half buried in the different parts, i 
or support the remains of ruined! 
mosques and houses.*’ — Leake. The 
scenery possesses the greatest beauty. ' 
Pastures, proves, and streams con- 
trast admirably with the majestic 
forms and dark forests of the high 
mountains on either side. 

Leaving Moot, there is a fine view 
of the castle, its precipices, the river, 
trees, ancient colonnades, and an old 
Turkish mosque, with the tomb of 
Karaman Oglu its founder. We pass 
along the ancient road through the 
cemetery, where sarcophagi stand in 
long rows on either side. Beyond the 
valley of Moot the traveller fords 
the Kink-en (sky-blue river), and 
subsequently the Ermenek-su, the 
principal branch of the Calycadnus. 
The remainder of the route is through 
the mountains. 

Sheikh - Amur, 12 h. ; a village 
perched upon a rocky hill in a small 


hollow, surrounded by an amphi- 
theatre of woody mountains. The 
road is through the most beautiful 
mountain scenery, passing through 
a woody valley, between high rocks 
of the most grotesque and varied 
forms. The prospect opens upon an 
extensive forest of oaks upon the 
slope of the mountain, through which 
we at length arrive at a pass Irctween 
2 summits, from whence we behold 
the sea. The island of Cyprus ap- 
pears in the horizon. 

G ulnar (Chelendreh), 0 h., is the 
name applied by the Turks to a 
harbour and surrounding district, 
containing only some dispersed cot- 
tages, and the remains of the an- 
cient Celenderis, several of the vaults 
of which are occupied by Turkish 
families. “The remains of Celen- 
deris are of various dates, bnt none 
of them, unless it be some sepul- 
chres excavated in the rock, appear 
to be older than the early periods 
of the empire of Rome ; and there 
are some even of a late date in 
that of Constantinople. The town 
occupied all the space adjacent to the 
inner part of the bay, together with 
the whole of the projecting cape. 
The best preserved remains of anti- 
quity are a square tower upon the 
extremity of the cape, and a monu- 
ment of white marble among the 
tombs; the latter is formed of 4 
open arches, supported upon pilasters 
of the Corinthian order, of not very 
finished workmanship; and the whole 
is surmounted by a pyramid, the. 
apex of which has fallen. There are 
among the ruins some handsome tes- 
•eluted pavements.” — Leake. 
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ItOUTE 40. 

CYPRUS. 

1. Historical Sketch — ‘2. S/wtinff — 

3. Antiquities — 4. Products — 5. 

Climate — G. Tour of tike IsUtud. 

1. Historical Sketch . 

Cyprus is the most eastern island 
of the Mediterranean, and lies off the 
coast of Syria. It is 145 m. in length ; 
its extreme breadth is 55 m., and its 
minimum breadth 27. It has hitherto 
been but little visited by travellers 
owing to the erroneous statements 
regarding it (particularly as to the 
insalubrity of its climateV which arc 
so alarming as to deter English tour- 
ists. This reputation is in no way 
borne out by facts, as there is no 
reason why travellers should not visit 
this island with as great impunity as 
any other part of the Levant. It 
cannot be denied that fevers exist 
during the warm months, but they 
are not of a dangerous nature, and 
seldom or never prove fatal ; they are 
attributable to sleeping exposed to 
the night dews, and to the use of 
improper nourishment, such as cu- 
cumbers, water-melons, and other 
raw fruits, which do not afford the 
necessary support to the system, to 
enable it to resist the excessive heats. 
This opinion is confirmed by the fact 
that these fevers rarely attack Euro- 
peans, or the opulent class of the 
inhabitants, who are more careful in 
their diet. 

Cyprus is stated, by heathen my- 
thologists, to have been the birthplace 
and favourite abode of Venus, who 
was believed to have sprung from 
the foam of the sea (a fyAlrn) off 
Paphoq. In the route which we shall 
trace for travellers, the places for- 
merly dedicated to her worship will 
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lie briefly noticed. A fair, called 
tmrasX v 0 fi.it (deluge), is annually held 
at l^irnuca, 50 days after the Greek 
Easter, which, there is every reason 
to Mi eve, derives its origin from the 
custom incut ioned by Herodotus 
(i. 199) and other Greek authors. 
Tradition states it to lie the anniver- 
sary of the birth of Venus; and the 
inhabitants still flock from all parts 
of the island to attend it. No Cy- 
prian would on that day dispense 
with going on the water in boats. 
This festival was in ancient times 
proverbial for its lascivious rites, in 
w hich young women publicly prosti- 
tuted themselves ; and even now 
peasant girls suppose that their pre- 
sence at the fair facilitates their mar- 
riage, ns formerly it was the custom 
for young men to come from distant 
parts in order to select wives from 
among the females attending. The 
mythical celebrity of this island, as 
the birthplace and residence of Venus, 
probably originated from the ancient 
beauty and voluptuousness of the 
inhabitants, and its fertility and pic- 
turesque scenery ; the former associa- 
tions would, however, hardly occur 
to a modern traveller, as the general 
plainness of the Cyprian women at 
the present day would but little con- 
vey the idea of Cyprus being the 
abode of the goddess of Beauty. 

The entire population of Cyprus 
does not now exceed 100,000 (con- 
sisting of 75,000 Greeks, and 25,000 
Turks). All the prosperity for which 
it was of old renowned has vanished 
under the destructive influence of 
Ottoman rule ; yet not even this can 
wholly obliterate the traces of what 
has been, or the indications of what 
might be, were good government ever 
to become the lot of the people. 

Cyprus was known to the ancients 
under the various names of Acaman- 
tis,Ccrastis,Macaria, A£rosa,Amathu- 
sia, Paphos, and Salamis. It was called 
K Arpi by the Greeks, from the shrub 
xirrft, with which the island formerly 
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abounded; this plant is the khenna 
of the levant, used by the Turkish 
women to dye the nails and hair of a 
bright orange colour. According to 
Herodotus, the island was originally 
colonised hy three different nations, 
Greeks, Libyans, and Phceuicians; 
who each founded cities on its coasts 
for the purposes of commerce. It 
contained 9 principalities, the most 
celebrated or which were Salamis, 
Citium, Solium, and Amathus. It 
was rendered tributary by Amasis, 
king of Egypt, and, on the overthrow 
of that kingdom by Cambyscs, passed 
under the dominion of the Persians, 
who, however, permitted it still to 
be governed by its native princes. 
The inhabitants made several at- 
tempts to shake off the Persian yoke ; 
but though supported by the Greeks, 
they always failed, principally owing 
to the jealousy which existed between 
the different chieftains. When Alex- 
ander formed the siege of Tyre, the 
Cyprians, of their own accord, offered 
him their assistance, and afterwards 
became subject to the Macedonian em- 
pire, but continued to retain their own 
form of (government, and other im- 
portant privileges, till Ptolemy Lagus 
made the island a province of his 
kingdom of Egypt. 

Cyprus subsequently passed into 
the hands of the Romans, and, on 
the dismemberment of their empire, 
fell to the share of the Eastern empe- 
rors. It continued under the domi- 
nion of Greek governors, who bore 
the title of dukes, till aj>. 1 191, when 
Richard Ccsur de Lion, to avenge the 
insults offered to some of the prin- 
cesses of hie family who had been 
wrecked on the coast on their way 
to the Holy Land, attacked and de- 
vastated the island, put the duke 
Isaac Comuenus to death, and him- 
self assumed the title of king of 
Cyprus. Two years afterwards, how- 
ever, he made it over to Guy de 
Lusignan, — “ a rich compensation/* 
as Gibbon observes, “ for the loss of 
Jerusalem/* which this prince then 
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ceded to Henry count of Champagne. 
The island continued to be governed 
by kings of the Lusignan family, 
several of whom bore a distinguished 
part in the wars in Palestine, carried 
on for the recoven* of tlie Holy Sepul- 
chre from the hands of the Saracens. 

The bad government and internal 
dissensions of the later kings having 
weakened their power, they lecaine 
tributary to the sultans of Egypt, 
while Famagusta was taken posses- 
sion of hy the republic of Genoa. 
Notwithstanding the repeated efforts 
made to expel them, the Genoese held 
it for a space of 90 years, till they 
lost it in the reign of James the 
Bastard. This prince seemed, by his 
great abilities, to promise to restore 
the ancient glories of the Lusignan 
kings, bnt he died after a reign of 
7 years, leaving an infant son, who 
only survived a few months. The 
government then fell to his widow, 
Catherine Comoro , who, being herself 
a Venetian, took every opportunity 
of encouraging and patronising her 
family, and other Venetian nobles, 
who had settled in the island ; and at 
length, in a.d. 1485, she formally 
abdicated, and made her kingdom 
over to the republic of Venice. No- 
thing of interest occurred during the 
80 years that the Venetians remained 
in possession of Cyprus, till it was 
taken by the Turks in the reign of 
Sultan £elim II., a.d. 1571. Its his- 
tory, since it has been in their hands, 
is that of most other states under the 
Ottoman dominion; everything has 
been gradually suffered to nil to ruin ; 
the population is oppressed and di- 
minished, the soil uncultivated, and 
all the arts of civilisation neglected. 
Cyprus rose in insurrection in 1622, 
when the revolt was quelled with 
much slaughter. 

We have now given a slight out- 
line of the histoiy of Cyprus, and 
intend to notice any events that have 
distinguished particular spots, as we 
trace our route through the island. 
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2 . Sporting. 

Cyprus offers a wide and untrodden 
field to the sportsman, as its hills and 
valleys swarm with hares, partridges, 
francolins, bustards, and quails ; in 
the winter woodcocks, snipes, and 
wild ducks are found in great abun- 
dance. 

The fnmeolius , in size and shape, 
resemble our red-legged partridge, 
but their plumage is much darker 
and their flesh more white and deli- 
cate, approaching in flavour that of 
the pheasant. The country about 
Rnklia, Pissotiri, and Paphos , and the 
whole valley of Maratassa, particu- 
larly abound in sport, as also the 
range of hills along the N. of 
the island. Should the traveller be 
inclined to seek nobler game, he 
should explore the wild and unin- 
habited country about Capes St. 
Epiphanius and St. Andrew, where 
he will find or wild sheep, 

and wild boars ; the former are also 
found about Marat assn. He should 
come well provided with powder and 
shot, bring some good dogs with him 
(as those found in the island are 
almost always unbroken), and engage 
a Chasseur from some neighbouring 
village to serve him as guide ; thus 
provided he will not fail to meet with 
excellent sport. 

It will also be prudent to follow 
the custom of the peasants, and wear 
high boots or high gaiters, to guard 
against asps, which are occasionally, 
though rarely, found. The district 
about Cape St. Epiphanius is called the 
forest of Acama ; it is now quite unin- 
habited, and numbers of horses, asses, 
and bullocks, the descendants of ani- 
mals abandoned by their owners at 
different periods of war and calamity, 
run wild over its heights ; but still, 
amidst the variety of trees and shrubs 
that cover these hills, may be dis- 
cerned the blackened and withered 
stumps of vines cultivated in the 


time of the Venetians, hearing mourn- 
ful witness to the superiority of Eu- 
ropean civilization over Turkish in- 
dolence and misgovern ment. 


3. Antiquities. 

The antiquities found in Cyprus 
belong to 3 distinct epochs, viz. Gre- 
cian, Homan, and Christian; and 
although Engel, the German author, 
treats extensively of those of the 
Grecian period, there still remains 
a great field for research. In 1844 
Professor Hoss discovered many an- 
tiquities hitherto unknown ; and were 
systematic excavations made, there is 
reason to believe that they would be 
attended with satisfactory results. 
As to Homan antiquities, those bear- 
ing Latin inscriptions are very rare, 
chiefly consisting of milestones ; the 
most part bear Greek characters, 
though referring to the epoch of the 
Roman governors. Little attention 
has hitherto been paid to the Christ- 
ian archscology of the time of the 
Crusaders ; but 60 inscriptions have 
lately been discovered on the tombs 
of persons celebrated in the history 
of that period. 

If excavations in search of illus- 
trations of the history of the Christian 
epoch were undertaken, they would 
! be equally interesting in their re- 
sults as those connected with the 
Grecian. To ensure success in this 
undertaking it would be of the greatest 
importance to obtain a perusal of the 
numerous archives relative to Cyprus 
which still exist at Venice, in the 
| hope of ascertaining the position of 
the ancient ch. of St. Domenic, in 
which were interred the sovereigns 
and high dignitaries of the kingdom. 

There is a period in the Christian 
epoch that would be very interesting* 
if inscriptions existed ; it is that ox 
the Byzantine dukes, which lasted 9 
centuries. Among many fine^churches 
erected at that period is still to be 
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seen the superb one of Madiera t but 
no inscription has yet been discovered 
therein. It is probable that the 
monuments of that period were in a 
great part destroyed during the time 
that the island was held by Richard I. 
of England. 

At the village of Dali (formerly 
Idali'im, where it is supposed pottery- 
ware was first manufactured), statues 
and vases of soft stone are at all times 
to be found at a trifling cost : some of 
these are of great lieauty and au- 
tiquity. 


4 . Ptvducts . j 

The principal products of Cyprus 
are wheat, barley, cotton, silk, madder- 
roots, oil, wine, caroubs, and salt. 
These form four-fifths of the entire 
exportation, which is principally to 
Marseilles, Leghorn, Trieste, ana the 
coast of Syria. There is no direct 
trade with England, although nearly 
the entire imports consist of British 
goods brought from Bcvrout, Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna, and the Medi- 
terranean ports; but the quantities 
consumed are too trifling to give rise 
to a direct trade. 

The greatest drawbacks to produc- 
tions are the want of water, most of 
the streams becoming dir in summer, 
and the awful ravages of the locusts, 
which, one year with another, con- 
sume one-half of the crops. Both 
these defects would be of easy remedy 
under a more paternal government. 


5. Climate, 

The dimate of Cyprus varies in 
different parts. The northern re- 
gion is the most hilly and wooded, 
and the least fertile; the heat in 
that district is tempered by the winds 
from the Karamanian Mountains, 
which preserve the frozen snow in 
the highest spots during the greater 


part of the year. The cold is very 
severe in winter. In tlic plains in 
the southern districts of Cyprus the 
heat of the sun is excessive, but it is 
moderated by the sea-breezes. Kain 
is very rare here in summer* and 
verdure is bauished by the long 
droughts. The richest as well as 
the most agreeable parts of the 
island are in the viciuity of Cerinea 
and Paphos (Baffo). 

On the whole, Cyprus will amply 
repay a visit ; a tour of a fortnight 
or three weeks will show the travel- 
ler what is most interesting. The 
best authorities on this island are 
the works of the Germans Engel and 
Pom. The Editor has also derived 
great assistance from a report oblig- 
ingly communicated. 4>y Mr. Niven 
Kerr, formerly English Consul in 
Cyprus. 

The traveller in Asia Minor may 
sail from G ulnar (or Celendria) to 
Cyprus, in which case he will pro- 
bably land at Cerinea, on the N. side 
of the island, which he will have to 
cross in his way to Larnaca , on the 
S. coast, the residence of the foreign 
consuls. But most travellers will 
visit Cyprus on their way to or from 
Syria, m which case they will be 
landed by the steamer at Larnaca. 

Should the traveller arrive at Lar- 
naca by either the British or Austrian 
steamers (the former of which are 
infinitely to be preferred), which 
ply between Constantinople, Smyrna, 
Rhodes, Cyprus, and Beyrout, each 
once a month, he will be admitted 
to free pratique, provided he comes 
from Smyrna ; but should he arrive 
from Beyront, he will be subjected to 
several days' quarantine in a new 
lazaretto , which offers every conve- 
nience, and is considered one of the 
best in the Ottoman empire ; should 
he have previously travelled in Asia 
Minor, and cross from Celendria or 
from Tarsus to Cyprus, he will also 
be in free pratique. The passage 
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from Cclrndrin to Ccrinca is aliout GO 
in., ami is generally performed in 7 
or 8 hours. 


Larnaca, the chief seaport of the 
island, isalKmt \ in. distant from the 
sea; hut the consuls aud most of the 
European inhabitants reside at a 
suburb on the sea-shore, called by 
the Greeks A or the Suit-pits, 
and by the Italians the Marina, which 
is the chief depdt of the commerce 
of the whole island. The Marina 
has a small and insignificant fortress 
built by the Turks in 1625, 2 mosques, 
and a bazar well stocked with ma- 
nufactures, colonial wares, &c. The 
Greek Church of St. Jnzarus is worth 
visiting; the priests pretend that it 
is the burial-place of that saint, who, 
after he had been raised from the 
dead, fled, for fear of the Jews, to 
Cyprus : he became Bishop of Citium, 
and subsequently died in the same 
town. The tomb, however, is now 
empty, for the body is said to have 
been conveyed to Venice. The Eng- 
lish burial-ground, attached to that 
of this church, is interesting, as it 
contains some ancient tombs of our 
countrymen, some of the dates of 
which are as far back as the year 
1685. 


is built on the site of the ancient 
Citium, though sonic assert that this 
town existed where the village of 
Citti now stands; but this is an evi- 
dent error, as, on making excavations 
in the vicinity of Larnacn, ancient 
foundations are found in all directions. 
Citium was the birthplace of Zeno, 
the founder of the Stoic sect of phi- 
losophy ; and here it was that Ciinon, 
the Athenian general, died, n.c. 449. 
This town is by some supposed to be 
the Chittim of Scripture, mentioned 
in Numbers xxiv. 24 ; Isaiah xxiii. 
1,12; Jeremiah ii.10 ; Ezekiel xxvii. 
6 ; Daniel xi. 30. 

About an hour’s ride from Lar- 
naca, situated on the borders of the 
large salt lake, on the road to Citti, 
is a mosque, in which the Turks sup- 
pose to be interred the body of the 
wet-nurse of their prophet. The 
Sheikh receives travellers with great 
affability, and exhibits without dif- 
ficulty the sacred relics and other 
contents of the mosque, which was 
reconstructed in 1761, and ranks, in 
the veneration of the Turks, next to 
those of Mecca and Medina. 


C. TOUR OF CYPRUS, STARTING 
FROM LARNACA. 


Larnaca was a place of some im- 
portance before the occupation of the 
island by the Turks in 1 570 ; it is 
the residence of the Bishop of Citium, 
and contains three Greek churches 
and a mosoue ; but by far the finest 
building of the town is a Roman 
Catholic church, which was com- 
pleted only about 1848 : the con- 
vent attached thereto is inhabited by 
Franciscan monks. Larnaca is no 
doubt situated in the worst part of 
Cyprus; the country around is arid 
and without verdure, and this sea- 
port must have been selected by the 
Lusignans solely owing to the safe 
anchorage of its roads compared with 
that of the others in the island. 
There can be little doubt that it 


Larnaca to 

Mount Santa Croce . . . 

Moni 

Limasol 

Episcopi ....... 

Pissouri 

Kuklia 

Paphos 

Chysoroghiatisa . . . . 
Mount Troodos (Olympus) . 

Cicco 

Lefka 

Morpho 

Acheropiti 

Saint Hilarion 

Cerinea 

Saint Chrysostom (vi& De- 
lapais and Buffavento) 
Nicosia 
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5 

5 

4 

2 * 

4 
3 

3 

5 

6 

4 

3 

4 
7 

3 

H 

4 
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Flours. 


Citrea I 

Saint Elias 9 

Cantara 2 

Saint Barnabas 5 

Famagusta 2 

Larnaca 8 


The mode of travelling in Cyprus 
is on mules, which arc very good, and 
cost from 6 to 8 piastres per day. 
Good accommodation is nearly always 
to be found in the Greek convents, 
and the peasants are generally very 
hospitable, and satisfied with a trifling 
remuneration. Fowls, eggs, honey, 
bread, cheese, aud wine arc always 
procurable; and should a traveller be 
provided with a servant who knows 
now to cook, he may fare with tole- 
rable comfort every day. As in some 
of the villages the visit of an Euro- 
pean is a rare occurrence, it would be 
well to obtain, through the British 
Consul, a buyurdi Tor letter of re- 
commendation), and a cavoass from 
the governor, not from the existence 
of any danger— as a person might 
travel through the entire island un- 
armed — but to ensure the requisite 
attention and politeness from the un- 
civilised portion of the population. 

The traveller, on undertaking his 
journey, would do well to halt the 
first night at St. Barnabas — a new 
Greek convent at the foot of Mount 
Santa Croce (in Greek | 

and ascend tne mountain at sunrise. 
The view thence is most extensive 
and magnificent; even the peaks of 
Lebanon can be descried iu clear 
weather. On the summit b a Greek 
convent built by St Helena on her 
return from Jerusalem. In continu- 
ing the journey, should the ride from 
Santa Croce direct to Limasol be found 
too long, the night might be passed 
at the village of Moni. 

About 4 m. previous to arriving 
at Limasol are tne ruins of Amathns, 
where, in ancient times, was a temple 
dedicated to Venus and Adonis. It 


was formerly the scat of government 
of one of the 9 kings of the island. 
Ovid states (Met. x.) that copper- 
mines existed in this neighbourhood ; 
they arc now uitkuown. Richard 
Cmur dc Lion landed here on his 
way to the Holy I .and, and entirely 
destroyed the town, aud, making in- 
cursions into the interior, devastated 
all that came in his way. 

Limasol, 4 h., where the Turks, on 
taking the island in 1571, first landed, 
is now a neat clean town, whose 
principal trade is the shipment of 
wines and raki 9 made in its vicinity, 
to Egypt and the isles of the Archi- 
pelago. Large quant i of caroubs, 
which grow in the neighbouring 
forests, are shipped to Russia and 
Italy. The inhabitants of Limasol 
are mostly wealthy and extremely 
hospitable. 

On continuing to the westward, 
the next place worthy of note b 
Colossi , where there is a Tracer built 
by the Templars, and afterwards 
ceded to the knights of Rhodes, who 
gave it this name in memory of the 
Colossus. The summit of thb tower 
commands a very fine view ; the in- 
terior has some very handsome Gothic 
apartments, with curious fireplaces: 
and on the exterior are the arms of 
the Templars and of the knights of 
St. John. It now serves as a granary. 
In thb neighbourhood the best Com - 
manderia wine — so called from the 
Commandery of the knights, but more 
generally known as Cyprus wine — U 
produced. 1 1 more nearly approaches 
to Malmsey Madeira in taste than to 
any other kind of wine. Large ship- 
ments are annually made to Trieste 
and Venice: it does not appear to 
' suit the English taste, as few British 
I travellers purchase it, and none b 
sent to England. 

Episcopi , h. (the ancient Curium, 
one of the 9 kmgdoms),is a very pretty 
village, where it would be well to pass 
the night. Owing to the abundance of 
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water in the neighbourhood, trees of 
all sorts flourish M'cll; and this ad- 
vantage, added to its picturesque 
situation, renders it a delightful tv- 
sort. Leaving Episcopi, and travers- 
ing a most beautiful country, the air 
being scented with flowers and aro- 
matic herbs, we reach 

Pimnwi, 4 h. situated on the sum- 
mit of a lofty hill, commanding a fine 
view of the surrounding country. On 
the way, a little to the rt. of our route, 
is the Turkish village of Ardimunm , 
founded by Ptolemy Philadelphia in 
honour of nis sister Arsinoc, but it is 
not worth visiting. The next place 
arrived at is 

Kuklin, 3 h. the ancient CytUra , the 
favourite abode of Venus: the only 
object now worthy of note is a large 
square castle fast falling to ruins, 
near to which are some subterranean 
grottoes which should be visited. 
Traversing the extensive plains of 
Kuklia, we arrive ntJerosc/iipa *, where 
is the traditional bath and garden of 
Venus. 


Papho9, 3 h. No traces are to be 
found at Baffo (i. e. Paphos) that 
could bepositivelv asserted to be those 
of the Temple of Venus. It is sup- 
posed to have been destroyed by an 
earthquake. Some fine granite co- 
lumns still exist, and the whole 
neighbourhood gives evident proofs 
of here having been the site of a large 
ancient town. Here it was that St 
Paul made his first convert to Chris- 
tianity in Sergius Paulas, the Roman 
proconsul (Acts xiii. 4-13). In the 
vicinity numerous tombs are exca- 
vated in the rocks, which it is sup- 
posed served afterwards as places of 
refuge to the early Christians. Baffo 
is now a wretched town, inhabited by 
both Greeks and Turks ; the Greek 
quarter is called Ktema. 

We now proceed through a magni- 
ficent country to 


tVtt/fomffft fat i5 / ?, 5 h. : this is the 
residence of the Bishop of Paphos, 
and is a large convent, where the 
Greek monks are very hospitable. 
The scenery here is very romantic, 
and, should the traveller lie a sports- 
man, he will find abundance of game. 
We continue our route through the 
magnificent valley of Marataxsn, the 
scenery of which is romantic in the 
extreme, the slopes and summits of 
the mountains being thickly wood- 
ed with oak, fir, cherry, caroub, 
walnut, and other trees; whilst at 
their base flows a small clear stream, 
which the traveller continually crosses 
and recrosses. It is to be regretted 
that, owing to the impossibility of 
transporting it to the sea-side, so 
much fine timber is now useless. 
Many trees exist in this valley of 
sufficient height and circumference 
to make masts for line-of-battle ships. 
The traveller should not omit to as- 
cend 

Mount Troodoe (formerly Olympus ), 
6 h., from the summit of which — 
always covered with snow, and 7000 
ft. above the sea — a view of almost 
the entire island is commanded: he 
will there find some ancient ice- 
houses, in which snow is still pre- 
served for the use of the Turkish 
governor during the heats. The 
botanist might make an advantageous 
study on the Cyprian Olympus. 

We now proceed through a splendid 
country to the rich convent or 

Cicco, 4 h., dedicated to the Virgin. 
NoGreek who performs the pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land is considered a per- 
fect Hadji until he has paid his de- 
votions at this 6hrine ; the number of 
those who visit the convent is con- 
sequently great, and the monks an- 
nually derive from them a rich 
harvest, although they continually 
plead poverty, fearing that a display 
of their real wealth might draw 
down on them the jealousy and per- 
secution of the Turks. Passing Mo- 
dulla , we arrive at 
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Ijcfh j, 3 h., where there is nothing 
remarkable except the general seen- 
eiy. The land in this district is very 
rich, and might in other hands & 
rendered excessively product! ve. The 
road lies through a fertile plain to 

Aforpho , 4 h., a large village inha* 
bited by Greeks and Turks. Con- 
tinuing through the same plain, we 
arrive at Lapitko (Lapithus), formerly 
the residence of one of the 9 kings, 
and 'the site of a temple of Venus. 
It is still one of the largest and most 

S reductive villages of the island, 
aving an abundant supply of water, 
the source of which is worth visiting, 
as the rock out of which it flows has 
been excavated, and found to contain 
5 small chambers. Instead of sleep- 
ing at Lapitho it would be preferable 
to proceed to 

The convent of Achoropili, a mile 
distant, 7 h. from Morpho, romantic- 
ally situated on a rock overhanging 
the sea, and in the vicinity of which 
are numerous interesting ruins, the 
principal being those of a large church 
with handsome mosaic pavement. 

We now proceed through the plain 
to Cerinea, the ancient Cerynca. On 
the rt of the road, on the top of the 
hills, is the castle of Dieu cT Amour, 
also catted Saint /Marion, which should 
be visited, as it commands a fine view 
of the surrounding country. Cerinea 
has a small port, the usual landing- 
place from Asia Minor, and a large, 
strong, square castle of great anti- 
quity, bat enlarged by the Lnsignans. 
From Cerinea the traveller should not 
omit to visit the splendid Gothic 
ruin of Delapais , built by Hugh III., 
and destroyed by the Turks after the 
capture of the castle of Cerinea. The 
view from this magnificent ruin is 
sublime; the coast of Asia Minor 
is distinctly visible, and the coast of 
Cyprus, at the foot of the moun- 
taiu-ridge on which it stands, can 
scarcely be surpassed elsewhere. On 
the highest summit of the mountain- 


range, above Dclapais, stands the 
ruined castle of Ilutfarcnto — so called 
from its lofty position, which exposes 
it to the wind ou all sides. It played 
an important part in the history of 
Cyprus, and was considered almost 
impregnable ; it was destroyed by the 
Venetians at the same time as Dicu 
d* Amour, aud nothing now remains 
of it but a few tottering walls and 
some reservoirs for water. ^ But 
though the ruins themselves are insig- 
nificant, the splendid view enjoyed 
from them will amply repay theascent, 
as it comprises the whole northern 
coast of Cyprus, the opposite shores 
of Asia Minor, and, turning towards 
the S., the town of Xicosin, and great 
part of the plain of Afcssaria. De- 
scending the mountains on the S. side, 
we reach the Greek convent of St, 
Chrysostom, where it will lie advisable 
to pass the night. 


Nicosia, in Greek Leucosio, the 
capital of Cyprus, is scarcely 2 h. ride 
from St. Chrysostom: the traveller 
will meet with a most hospitable re- 
ception at the Latin convent From 
the time of Constantine the Great 
the walls were 9 in. in circumference, 
but when the invasion of the Turks 
was expected the Venetians reduced 
them to 3, and erected the present 
fortifications, leaving 3 gates instead 
of 8. Though fortified by Savor- 
niani, one of the most famous engi- 
neers of the day, the town is far from 
strong, as it is commanded by the 
higher ground about it ; it, however, 
offered a most obstinate resistance to 
the Turks, and was only lost through 
the folly and ignorance of the gover- 
nor, Nicolo Dandolo. In reducing 
the circumference of the fortifications 
some splendid temples, palaces, and 
monuments were destroyed, and 
among them the church of St Do- 
men ic, in which several of the kings 
of Cyprus, and among them Hugh 
IV., were buried. When possessed by 
the Lusiguans, Nicosia was the resi- 
dence of the kings and an archiepis- 
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copal see ; the monasteries were very 
numerous; find there Mere al>oiit :iihi 
Greek and Latin churches, and many 
palaces and public edifices. 

The siege of Nicosia by the Turks 
under Mustapha coni men ceil on the 
‘26th July, 1570, and lasted 45 days, 
when it Mas taken by storm, and 
20,000 of the inhabitants were put to 
the sword ; from that period may l>e 
dated the rapid decay of this once 
celebrated city. Between the gates 
of Famagusta and BafTo, situated in 
a pretty garden, is a small mosque, 
in which is interred the Bairactar 
(or standard bearer) who first planted 
the Turkish flag on the walls. It is 
worth visiting, and from the summit 
of its minaret the best view of this 
pretty Oriental town is to be obtained : 
the variety of shrubs, mulberry and 
palm trees, interspersed with minarets 
and ancient Christian churches, now 
converted into mosques, with the 
Cerinea range of hills in the back- 
ground, rfiake this scene worthy the 
attention of an artist. It is extremely 
picturesque and beautiful. 

The following are the objects most 
worthy of visiting: — The Cathedral 
Ch. (now mosque) of St. Sophia ; in it 
were crowned the kings of Cyprus ; 
it is composed of 3 large naves, and 
is in the best style of Gothic archi- 
tecture, and in excellent preservation. 
There are still to be seen the tombs 
of 6ome of the Lusignans and Vene- 
tian families, but the Turks have 
much disfigured them, as also all 
other symbols of Christianity. The 
towers, which formerly existed, have 
been replaced by 2 lofty minarets, 
which should be ascended, as a fine 
view of the town and surrounding 
oountry is obtained. 

The Ch. of St. Nicholas is very 
beautiful, though small; it now 
serves as a corn depdt ; and also that 
of St. Catherine , formerly the ch. of 
a Nunnery, of which latter no traces 
exist. The Armenian Ch. should be 


inspected : it contains the tombs of 
several knights and other warriors 
renowned in the Crusades, all of 
which are well preserved. 

The Seraglio, or governor's palace, 
is of Gothic construction, and has 
still over its entrance the anus of the 
Republic of Venice; it was the royal 
residence in Christian times, but is 
now in a most dilapidated condition. 
The public bazars are worthy of 
inspection. The principal trade 
of Nicosiu is printing British ca- 
licoes with Oriental designs, after 
which they are exported to all parts 
of the Levant, and serve ns window- 
blinds, sofa-covers, &c. T.". lining is 
also carried on to some < .lent, and 
the Greek females manufacture silk 
with great taste, and in a style un- 
known in Europe. Nicosia is the 
residence of the Turkish governor of 
Cyprus, of the other chief Moslem 
authorities, and also of the Greek 
archbishop of the island. 

We shall now quit Nicosia and 
pursue our route to the eastern part 
of the island. The first spot to be 
visited is the village of 

Citrea , 2 h. (anciently Chytra , and 
oue of the 9 kingdoms), a romantic 
spot, possessing splendid trees, gar- 
dens, and sources of water. We now 
proceed to 

St. Elias , 9 h., where is a Maronite 
convent, and from thence to 

The castle and convent of Cantara, 
2 h., which were destroyed by the 
Venetians at the same period as Buf- 
favento and St. Hilarion. 

Taking a southern direction, we 
arrive at the Greek convent of 

St. Barnabas , 5 h., in a grotto adja- 
cent to which was discovered the body 
of that saint, and by his side the ma- 
nuscript of the Gospel of St. Matthew , 
said to be written in the Evange- 
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list’s own hand. Owing to this 
precious discovery, in the time of 
the Greek emperor Zeno, a.i>. 473, 
peculiar privileges were accorded to 
the archbishops of Cyprus, who, 
although they own the supremacy of 
the patriarch of Constantinople over 
the Orthodox Greek Church, still are 
entirely independent of him as regards 
church discipline; they were also al- 
lowed to dress in purple, and to sign in 
rod, like the emperors themselves. The 
whole of the above privileges are re- 
tained to this day, the ch. of Cyprus 
being what is called autoceffhalone 
(awttlfiXif). Near St. Barnabas are 
the remains of the prison in which 
St. Catherine is said to have Ih**-h 1 
confined previous to being sent to 
Alexandria, where she was beheaded. 

We next arrive at the fortified 
town of 

Famagusta, s h., in which how* 
ever no accommodation or provisions 
are to be procured; the traveller must 
therefore procure lodging at the large 
and populous suburb of Varoechia, 
outside the walls. 

Famagusta, called by the Turks Ma- 
ousa, was one of the 4 cities erected by 
Ptolemy Philadelphns in honour of 
his sister Arsinoe, and was originally 
named after her. After the battle of 
Actium, Augustus called it “ Fama 
August!, '* from which the present 
name is derived, and not, as the 
Greeks pretend, from the sand by 
which it is surrounded (a^mx«#vn). 
Its present fortifications are the work 
of the Lusignans, Genoese, and Ve- 
netians ; the walls are still defended 

C incipally by the cannon of the 
tter. the works are in good pre- 
servation, and offer a striking con- 
trast to the interior of the town, 
which is reduced to a confused mass 
of ruins. There are only S gates; 
one to the S. and another to the port, 
which is small but safe ; as, however, 
it has never been cleaned out since 
the Turkish conquest, it is now in a 


great measure choked up, and can 
only be entered by smalt vessels. 

The fortifications, both on the land 
and sea side, arc very strong, and 
would, in European hands, even in 
the present day, lie formidable de- 
fences. The town was most va- 
liantly defended by the Venetians 
under Mttrco JSritjtHtim , against an 
overwhelming force commanded by 
Mustapha Pasha, and only capitu- 
lated after a siege of 4 months, when 
reduced to the utmost extremity, and 
when all hope of succour from with- 
out had been lost (Aug. 1, 1571). 
The conditions agreed upon were 
most honourable to the besieged, but, 
when once put in possession of the 
town, the treacherous Mustapha put 
the principal officers to death, and 
delivered Brigadioo up to the most 
cruel tortures. After he had been 
made to labour at rebuilding the bat- 
teries he had so valiantly defended, 
he was flayed alive, and his skin 
stuffed with straw and hung to the 
yard-arm of a galley. Famagusta 
formerly contained, it is said, 200 
Greek and Latin churches, the prin- 
cipal of which was the Latin Cathe- 
dral of St . Nicholae, which, though 
inferior in size to that of Nicosia, is 
superior to it in beauty of architec- 
ture. Here it was that the Lusignans 
were crowned kings of Jerusalem, 
and here James the Bastard and his 
son were buried ; and many interest- 
ing monuments, among which is that 
of the founder, are still to be seen in 
the interior. Opposite this ch. are 
tome ar ca d es , supported by granite 
columns and adorned with the arms 
of the Venetian Republic, and those 
of the principal Venetian and Genoese 
families who held the command in 
this town ; behind these arches stand 
the ruins of the palace of the ancient 
governors of Famagusta. The ch. of 
Sta. Croce, and that of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, which were among the most 
beautiful of the town, have been eon- 
verted into mosques, but, like all the 
others, are almost entirely fallen to 
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ruin. One of these churches, that of 
tit. Peter aud tit. Pan! , is a striking 
example of the former wealth aiul 
prosperity of Famagusta, for it was 
built by one Simon Nostrau, a mer- 
chant, with profits realized in a 
single voyage to Syria. The «.■*/» ##/«•/ 
is in a good state of preservation, 
and now serves us a prison. No one 
should omit to visit the bomb-proof 
magazines and cannon - foundries on 
the N. side of the town, which are 
well worthy the attention even of a 
modem engineer. 

The ancient &tlamis, now called by 
the Turks Asfti J fxousa, is an hours 
ride from Famagusta ; there is little 
to render it attractive but the in- 
terest attached to its site and its high 
antiquity : it was said to have been 
founded after the Trojan war by 
Teucer, son of Telamon, who named 
it after his native island, Salamis 
became the moat important town of 
Cyprus, and its kings, more than 
once, succeeded in subjecting to 
themselves the whole island. At 
a later period it was eclipsed by its 
neighbour Famagusta, but still con- 
tinued in Christian times to be the 
residence of a bishop, and was not 
finally destroyed till the Saracens 
took it in the reign of Heraclius. 
No building now remains to convey 
any idea of the former importance of 
the town: nothing is to be found but 
confused heaps of stones, some frag- 
ments of granite columns, and a few 
substructions. To the N.W. stand a 
few remains of an aqueduct built on 
stone arches, the work of the Romans, 
and which conveyed water from Ci- 
trea, a distance of 30 m. ; the reser- 
voir which received it is to be distin- 
guished among the ruins. Ariston 
the historian, Cleobulus the philoso- 
pher, and other distinguished person- 
ages, were natives of Salamis. 

There is nothing remarkable on 
the road from Famagusta to Laraaca, 
a journey of 8 h. 


ROUTE 47. 

CYPRUS TO ALEYA. 

On approaching the opposite coast 
we come in sight of Ananiur, and 
proceed by Kalandra or Kharadra, a 
small cove sheltered by a high cape ; 
round the small bay is a fertile valley, 
at the head of which a torrent from 
Mount Andriclos seems to have given 
to this place its Greek name of Kha- 
radra. The retired valley, with the 
bold coast and the woods and preci- 
pices behind it, is very beautiful; 
part of an ancient mole remains on 
the sea-shore. Hence to Cape Se- 
lenti we pass first under high cliffs 
and headlands, beyond which are 
mountains covered with snow. Fur- 
ther on, the mountains retire inland, 
leaving a fertile plain on the coast, 
which increases in breadth as we 
approach 

Ale^a . — This town is situated upon 
a rocky hill, jutting into the sea from 
the outer or westernmost angle of the 

S lain. It resembles Gibraltar, the 
ill being naturally fortified on one 
side (the western) by perpendicular 
cliffs of vast height, and falling in the 
opposite direction by a very steep 
slope to the sea. The whole face of 
the hill is surrounded by high solid 
walls and towers, but the lower part 
only is occupied by the town, which 
is about 1 m. in circumference. The 
ground upon which it stands is, in 
some parts, so steep that the houses 
rise above one another in terraces, so 
that the flat roofs of one row of houses 
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serve for a street to those above them. 
To the eastward of the town there is 
an anchorage for Jarge ships, and 
small vessels arc drawn up oil the 
beach. In the middle of the sea- 
front are some large vaulted struc- 
tures, on a level with the water's 
edge, intended for sheltering gallevs ; 
and constructed, perhaps, by the Ge- 
noese. They now serve for building 
the vessels called by the Turks Kir- 
lanjis (swallow), which are gene- 
rally formed with 3 masts aud a 
bowsprit, all bearing triangular sails. 
Of these, and other vessels nearly re- 
sembling them, of from 20 to GO tons 
burthen, there are several belonging 
to Alcya. The place is said to have 
taken its . name from its founder, 
Alah-ed-din, son of Kaikosru, the 
founder of the Ieonian race. In 
1471 the Prince of Karaman, then 
engaged in a struggle for independ- 
ence with Mahomet II., was put ia 
possession of Aleya by the Venetians. 


ROUTE 48. 


▲LEYA, BY KUTAYA, TO KOKIA. 


Alara . . . 
Hadji All koi . 
Menavgat . . 
Dashashekr . 
Stavros . . . 
Adalia . . . 
Bidgikli . . 
Karabunar koi 
Tchaltigshi 
Buldur . 
Ketsiburlu . . 
Dombai-ovasi 


Honrs. 
. 8 
. 8 
. 4 
. 6 
. C 
. 6 
. 7 

• 9 

: 8 - 

• 6 
. 5 


Sandukli 

Si t slum I i 


Altun Tash 

Kutnya 


Afyuu Kani-hissar 21 

(For the rest of the Route, sec 
Rte. 42.) 

The road lies along the sea-shore. 

A/ara, 8 h.j a village 2 or 3 m. 
from the sea, in a valley enclosed by 
woody hills. Near the village is a 
remarkable conical hill, with the 
ruins of a strong castle upon it in 
good preservation. It is said by the 
natives to have been built by the 
Sultan Alah-ed-din, of Iconium. The 
road proceeds 3 or 4 m. from the sea 
through fertile valleys, watered by 
several streams. 

Hadji Ali Kfii, 8 h.— The road 
crosses the river Menavgat 1 h. short 
of the town. 

Menavgat, 4 h., situated in a fertile 
district. The price of a sheep here 
is about 12s. ; 4 fowls for Is. 64 
The road passes through deserted 
valleys. 

Dtuhaahekr, 6 h., situated on a 
rocky hill commanding a view of the 
sea. The great range of mountains 
is seen at a distance of 20 or 30 m. 
to the northward. The whole of this 
part of Pamphylia seems to be a suc- 
cession of fine valleys, separated by 
ridges branching from the mountains, 
and each watered by a stream of 
greater or less magnitude. The tra- 
veller proceeds through a vast plain 
of rich pasture ; 2 or 3 h. distant he 
crosses a large river by a bridge built 
upon the rums of a magnificent an- 
cient one, I arch of which forms 
part of the modern work. 


Stavro*, 6 h.— The road continnes 
over the same kind of country, and 
crosses a rapid stream by a femr. L. 
are some ruins, called by the Turks 
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Fski Knlcsi. The road passes thence lhihlur are not seen till the traveller 
over a more elevated level. finds himself close to them. 


Ad’il in. G h. — (See litc. 49.) The 
road passes over a region of rugged 
rocks, intersected with hollows full 
of water. 

Bithjifd i, 7 h. — For 2 h. the road 
passes over the same plain, then as- 
cends the mountain by a paved wind- 
ing causeway. At the foot of it, in 
the plain, are the ruins of a castle, 
and of many towers and gateways of 
elegant architecture, with cornices, 
capitals, and fluted columns lying 
upon the ground. Sarcophagi, with 
their covers l>c8ide them, are seen in 
great numbers, ns well in the plain 
as for a considerable distance up the 
side of the hill. Some of them were 
of large size, many with inscriptions. 
At the top of this formidable pass, 
which was anciently commanded by 
the city, standing at the foot of it, 
the road enters an elevated level sur- 
rounded with mountains, and pro- 
ceeds along a winding valley amidst 
rocks and precipices, some of which, 
being quite detached and perpen- 
dicular, appear at a distance like 
castles and towers. 

Karahnn'ir Koi> 9 h. — 1 h. hence is 
a khan, formed out of the remains of 
an old building, npon which angels 
are sculptured on each side of a large 
gateway. It appears to have been a 
ch. of the earliest ages of Chris- 
tianity. The route continues through 
valleys similar to that at Karabunar 
Koi. 

Butshukhl lies at a short distance. 
A river flows through tlm plain, 
which is also interspersed with vil- 
lages surrounded by gardens. This 
district exhibits marks of great in- 
dustry. 

TchaUigshi , 5$ h. — The road passes 
along the valley, then over a steep 
mountain, and then through a wild 
rocky valley; the town and lake of 


Jinfthtr. h. ; a large well-paved 
town, with some appearance of 
wealth. The houses are flat-roofed. 
Tanning and dyeing leather, and 
weaving and bleaching linen, are the 
principal occupations here. 


The beautiful lake of Btildur, the 
water of which is slightly brackish, 
logins at a short distance from the 
town, and stretches N. and N.W., 
forming a beautiful picture. It is 
bounded on the W. and N.W. by pic- 
turesque I lofty mountains. 


Ketsiburlu, 6 h. 
Dombai, 5 h. . 
Sandukli, 7 h. . 
Sitshnnli, 9 h. 
Altun Tosh, 9 h. 
Kutaya, 9 h. . 


See Rte. 49. 


Afyun Kara-hissar is 21 h., or 65 
m. S.S.E., the road lving chiefly over 
a hilly country, at first interspersed 
with forests of stunted oak, fir, and 
juniper, and afterwards bare aud un- 
cultivated. The road all the way to 
Konia is excellent. From Kara-his- 
sar it proceeds through Bolawadun, 
Ak-shehr, Arkut Khan, and Yorgan 
Ladik to Konia, as described in Rtes. 
42 and 43. 


ROUTE 49. 

SHUGSHUT TO SIDE. 

H. M. 

In-oghi 5 

Kutaya ....... 12 40 
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Tjaden 9 3C 

(Return to Kutaya.) 

Altun Ta*h 9 

Sitshanli 9 36 

Sandtikli 7 

Dombai-ovasi 7 

Ketaiburlu 5 

Isbarta I day 

Alasoon 1 day 

Boojak 24 

Ruins, probably of Selge . 10 

^Return to Boojak.) 

A village half way ... 30 

Adalia 30 

Perga . . 16 

Bolkas-kfti 30 

Side \ 40 


The road passes over pleasant hills 
and dales, and then through a forest 
to 

In-oghi, or Orneonoo {meaning a 
place of caves), 5 h. It is a large 
village situated on the edge of the 
plains under the vast precipices of 
a mountain of bare rock, excavated 
naturally into caverns, and artifi- 
cially into sepulchral chambers. 
8ome of those in the upper part of 
the heights are the abode of eagles, 
which are seen soaring around them | 
in great numbers. One enormous 
cavern is shut up in front by a wall 
with battlements and towers, and 
seems once to have served as a sort 
of citadel to the town. Several frag- 
ments of columns have been built 
into the houses, but the chief mate- 
rial used is lava or scoria, many of 
the spongy holes being filled with a 
crystallised substance, similar to that 
in the basaltic columns of Staffs. 
On leaving the town we ascend the 
mountain, passing a small lake sup- 
plied by hot springs from the heights; 
the ascent continues an hour, and 
the traveller then looks down on 
meadows and cultivated lands. The 
road continues for 15 m. over a table- 
land. 


tyuuim, which stood on the Roman 
road from Dorylicnm (Kski-Shehr) to 
Philadelphia — is a large town with 
an ancient castle, which stands upon 
a projecting point of the hill rising 
above the town. Being the usual 
residence of the Governor-general, 
Kutaya may in some measure be con- 
sidered the capital of the eyalct in 
which it is situated. The river Thym- 
brius, which falls into the Sungari us, 
crosses the plain. From Kntaya to 
Tjaden the route lies S.S.W., and is 
in many places wild and overgrown 
with stunted oak and juniper. 

Tjtiden, 36 m. Here are the ruins 
of Axani. The modern village con- 
sists of but a few huts. On the left 
bunk of the Rhyndacns, on a slight 
eminence, stands the acropolis of 
Axani, crowned with a very highly- 
finished Ionic temple, of which 13 
columns, with one side and the 
end of the cella, are standing. At 
the foot of the acropolis, which is 
chiefly raised upon 5 arches similar 
to the vaults at Nicma, stand several 
other columns of a temple; and be- 
tween this and the river is a single 
column, 4 similar ones having been 
| removed to Kutaya, and used m the 
erection of the governor’s house. 
On a hill to the N. are the colossal 
foundations of another temple, which, 
from the scattered fragments, appears 
to have been of the Corinthian order. 
N.E. is a hill covered with tombs, 
and on the side of it a beautiful Greek 
theatre, of which the seats still exist, 
has been hollowed out. 8o many of 
the materials still remain, that the 
whole might probably be put together 
again. On either side or the stadium 
the ranges of seats, raised on stone 
arches, form an avenue for the view 
.from the theatre. Three bridges 
across the river, which flowed 
through the city, and whose banks 
were lined with masonry, are still 
i standing. Axani is historically un- 
; known. 


A'stayu, 40 m.— the ancient Co- 


Return to Kntaya. Hie road 
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passes over an undulating country ; 
half way arc the ruins of a most) tie 
and aticicnt Greek church. The 
road crosses the Pursek near Kutaya, 
and again near 

Aitun- 9 h. 

Sitshnnli , 9 h.; a village whose 
walls are of grey scoria. A hilly 
and stony roau leads to 

Sand*thli f 7 h. (Rte.43.) The road 
passes over a fine undulating coun- 
try, with but little wood, except on 
the mountains. 

Dombni-ovasi, 7 h. ; a large village. 
Not far from hence are the ruins of 
an ancient city. They are situated 
near the first sources of the Maun- 
der, now called Su Bashi. The road 
continues over a series of gentle hills 
and long valleys, bounded on either 
side by nigh mountains. 

Kctsiburlu, or Catchiburloo, ft h. 
From a rock in the town is a fine 
view of the Lake of Buldur and 
its scenery. The road to Isbarta is 
over a range of limestone hills, vari- 
ously affected by volcanic heat. 

The plain before Isbarta is beau- 
tifully covered with walnut and 
plane trees. 

Isbarta , 1 day, is better built than 
most of the towns in this part of Asia 
Minor. Many of the houses have 
large gardens, and streams of water 
run through most of the streets. Few 
traces of antiquity are to be found 
here. 

The road now lies along the bed 
of a torrent ; the rocks are limestone 
or marble, interspersed with igneous 

rise from fhese^ills, each of which 
forms a nucleus of the drifting sand. 
This sand is tufa, a volcanic produc- 
tion, the dust of the pumice-stone. 

Alasoon , 1 day. 

Situated in a valley, 3 m. N.W. 
from Alasoon up the mountain, are 


AO A LASSUS. — SELG E. 

the remains of Sagalnssus, called by 
the Turks Hood room. There are 
here extensive remains of a superb 
city, which lay, as its ruins still show, 
in tlie form of an amphitheatre, on 
the side of a hill. The remains 
comprise 7 or 8 temples and 3 
other buildings, ornamented with 
cornices and columns, with rows of 
pedestals on either side. It is pro- 
bable that these buildings may have 
been Agoras. On the side of the 
hill is a most beautiful and perfect 
theatre. The seats and the greatest 
part of the proscenium remain ; the 
walls of the front have partly fallen, 
hut the cornices and statuary are but 
little broken. The passage round 
the arched lobby is almost perfect. 
The greater part of the city is an- 
cient Greek, with few vestiges of 
Roman or Christian character. A 
picturesque church of the earliest 
Byzantine age stands near the west- 
ern extremity of the terrace, which 
overlooks the city. The modern 
Alasoon seems to have taken its 
name from the ancient city. 

From Alasoon the road passes over 
a hill into picturesque valleys. 

lioojak, 24 m. 

10 m. N.E. of Boojak are the 
ruins probably of Sclge. They stand 
upon a promontory, formed by the 
abrupt termination of a ridge of 
mountains of white marble, in a 
deep rich valley, in which are seve- 
ral villages. This promontory is 
only accessible on one 6ide, ana on 
this elevated spot stood one of the 
finest cities in the world. The 
ruins are scattered over 3 m. — tem- 
ples, theatres, and other buildings 
vying' with each other in splendour. 
The material has suffered much 
from exposure to tlie elements. The 
general style of the temples is Co- 
rinthian; and the sculptured cor- 
nices appear to be of the same date as 
the ASgina marbles. Part of the walls 
are Cyclopean. To the N. of these 
ruins is the mountain called Dour- 
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nx ; S.S.W. is Custlcdar ; and N.W. 
it Isharta. 

The road from Boojak returns to 
the other end of the valley, and 
passes S. through an opening of the 
mountains. 

Deerm iryt/, 24 m. Hence to Ada- 
lia is 2 days' journey. On this 
route there are vestiges of Cyclopean 
walls, and many CorinthiaiTcolumns 
scattered about, together with an 
ancient sarcophagus, a colossal re- 
cumbent lion without a head, and 
seats supported by the claws of lions, 
all marking the vicinity of some an- 
cient city. 

The village mentioned in the route, 
90 m. The country is at first bare 
and rocky, and afterwards the vege- 
tation becomes varied. 

Adalia, 90 m., is a pleasant town, 
surrounded by a wood of orange, 
lemon, fig, vine, and mulberry trees. 
The towu stands on a cliff, rising 60 
or 80 ft above the sea, which has no 
beach, but breaks against the rocks. 
Adalia contains numerous frag- 
ments of ancient buildings, columns, 
inscriptions, and statues. In front 
of the town the bay is bounded by a 
continued chain of mountains, ex- 
tremely beautiful, having something 
of the same effect though superior to 
those of Carrara, from the Spesia 
road. Leaving Adalia, the road passes 
by the supposed site of Laara, 8 m. 
distant, where an imperfect inscrip- 
tion is seen. 

Perga, 16 m. from Adalia, the ca- 
pital, under the later Roman empire, 
of Pamphylia Secunda. The ex- 
treme beauty of the situation of the 
ancient town strikes the traveller. It 
lay between 2 hills, watered by the 
Oestrus, and backed by the Taurus 
mountains. A few ruins of arches 
and tombs lead to a splendid theatre, 
the width of which is 890 ft. The 
teats for the most part remain. The 


stadium, now used as a place for 
nursing camels, is perfect, with scats 
along each side. An enormous ruin 
of a palace of great extent forms a 
conspicuous feature. The scenery is 
now beautiful ; the road crosses the 
Aksoo (the Costnis), and proceeds 
10 m. to an ancient city, probably 
Isionda. Many of the walls are Cy- 
clopean, and all the workmanship is 
Greek. Here is an instance of the 
skill of the Greeks in making nature 
subservient to art. A long line of 
wall, partly fallen, is seen on ap- 
proaching the city, giving the ap- 
pearance of strong'fortifications. On 
entering, it is found to be the support 
of a range of seats forming one side 
of a stadium, the opposite seats being 
cut in the rock which rises from this 
theatre. There are the remains of 
many towers and buildings, which 
may have been palaces or temples. 
The summit of the hill is walled. 

Bolknektii, 90 m. On the hill 
above the village are some extensive 
ruins, extending over the crown, and 
partially down the sides of the hill. 
They are of mixed Roman and Greek 
architecture. A kind of stadium 
forms a leading feature, having a 
screen or wall at the end, ornamented 
in front with a projecting marble 
cornice, a colonnade with a balcony 
above, and niches, the plaster of 
which still retains its colouring of 
light blue. Very few of the columns 
are standing. On the E. of the hill 
is a theatre in an excellent state of 
preservation. Over each of the en- 
trances are long inscriptions. In the 
lobby are brackets, witn inscriptions ; 
but the statues which stood there are 
removed. The proscenium is richly 
ornamented with niches and a por- 
tico, in white marble. The whole of 
die seats and steps, the floor of the 
area, and the door sideways, are per- 
fect. The other buildings in the city 
are in a similar style. This town may 
probably have been Pendelissus. 

Leaving Bolkaskbi, 2 towers and 
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many scattered columns, in the pure 
Greek taste, are found in a wood on 
a rocky hill. They probably mark 
the site of Sy Ilium, a strongly -forti- 
fied town. The road passes through 
Legelahkoi to 

Sklc, or Esky Adalia. 

In the ruins of Side the Greek 
style is hardly to be traced. The 
walls are of a late period in Homan 
history, and few columns or traces of 
templet remain. The theatre has 
been fine, but is now in ruin, and the 
whole of the area filled with trees. 
There is no village here. 


ROUTE 50. 

ADALIA TO SMYRNA, THROUGH I.Y- 
CIA AND CARIA, BY EPHESUS, 
LAODICEA, AND 8ABD18. 

Sums of Limyra — Myra — Antipkellus 
——Pcdctra Xanth wa— — TTos — Ttlmes- 
sub — Miletus and Priene. 

Djs.Ho.MIL 

Tekrova, by sea, about .05 0 

Deliktash (Olympus), by 

sea 0 3 0 

(By land) 

Mount Chimsera (the 
Yanar) ..... 0 0 2 

Atrasarny (from Delik- 
tash) 0 3 0 

Hadji Valley (Gags) .07 0 

Phineka, by Limyra . 0 4^ 0 

Kakava, by sea ... 0 5 0 

(Return to Phineka) 

Myra 0 9 0 

Cassabar 0 7 0 

Antiphellus 0 0 7 

Turkey. 


Dys.Ilo.MIL 


Suaret 

fj 

44 

0 

Hazccryan-koi .... 

0 

4 

0 

Patara 

0 

4 

0 

Koonik 

0 

3 

0 

Xanthus 

0 

0 

2 

Denielheer 

0 

0 

15 

Doovcr, about .... 

0 

0 

Ifi 

Tlos 

0 

0 

8 

(Return to Doover) 
Macry (Telmessus) . . 

0 

7 

22 

Dollomon 

0 

0 

40 

Koogez 

Hoola 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

40 

Moola 

0 

0 

12 

Acrui-koi 

0 

0 

24 

EskyHissar(Stratonictca) 

0 

0 

8 

Mclassa (Mylasa) . . . 

0 

0 

24 

Baffy 

0 

0 

24 

Ppllattia (Miletus) . . 

0 

0 

20 

Sansoon 

1 

0 

0 

Chaulv (Neapolis) . . 
Scale Nuova .... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Ayasaluk (Ephesus) . . 
Aid in or Ghieuzel-hissar 

0 

3 

0 

(Tralles) 

0 

12 

50 

Ghevra 

Laodicea (Esky-hissar) . 

0 

0 

14* 

13 

0 

0 

Hierapolis 

0 

14 

0 

Aineh Ghieul .... 

0 

0 

50 

Philadelphia .... 

0 

0 

16 

Sardis 

0 

9 

36 

Cassaba 

0 

0 

28 

Smyrna ...... 

0 

0 

48 


Tekrova , the ancient Phaselis. The 
harbour and port of Phaselis are ex- 
tremely well built, and very interest- 
ing, but small. The theatre, sta- 
dium, and temples, may be traced. 
Several of the buildings here are 
constructed of highly ornamental ma- 
terials. The situation of thejdace at 
the foot of a lofty range of mountains 
is very picturesque. 

Olympus, now called Deliktash, 
and also Cheereluh, about 3 hours’ 
sail. The traces of the Greek town 
are slight, but the surrounding hills 
are covered with walls and houses in 
ruins of Venetian construction. One 
of the temples has been on a grand 
scale. There is an inscription on a 
iff 
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pedestal at the doorway, and another 
which also formed the top of a door- 

way. 

About 2 m. from the coast, through 
a fertile plain, and then ascending a 
woody glen, the traveller arrives at 
the ranar, or volcanic dame, which 
Issues perpetually from the mountain 
(Pliny, Bk. ii., c. 106, v. 27). Pliny 
says, “ Mount Chimeert «, near Pha- 
selis, emits an unceasing flame that 
burns day and night." CapL Beau- 
fort observed it from the ship during 
night as a small but steady light 
among the hills. 

Frtnii Deliktash a land journey of 
3 h. brings the traveller to Atrasarny, 
and thence 7 h. to Hadji valley, the 
ancient Gags, where there are a soli- 
tary rock tomb and the remains of a 
small theatre. The road from Gags 
to Phineka (distant 4 j h.) passes the 
remains of the ancient Limyra. On 
the road are clusters or Lycian 
tombs, with Lycian inscriptions ; one, 
Is bilingual, and has the Greek let- 
ters painted red, and Phoenician in- 
stead of Lycian painted blue. 

Limyra (no modern settlement) 
lies 2 h. walk N.E. of Phineka, Here 
there are numerous rock-tombs. One 
square isolated tomb, rather in ad- 
vance of the rest, bears the first 
Greco-Lycian inscription published 
by Cockerell ; numerous bas-reliefs 
over the tombs retain vestiges of 
blue and red colours. There are 2 
rock-tombs ornamented with Ionic 
columns, bold dentils and pediments. 
Remains of massive walls lie just be- 
fbre the theatre, which is of moderate 
size,and, not being builtagainst a hill, 
has acorridor running round it. Near 
this, a little way up the mountain, 
stands a noble sarcophagus monu- 
ment, with an arched lid scarcely 
less rich and elegant than the one 
formerly at Xantnus. On the side 
of the lid is achariot and horses, and 
beneath an elegant egg-moulding of 
pure Greek style is a series of bas- 


reliefs, very much injured; to the 
S. a priest holding a sacrificial vase, 
and a youth holding the horns and 
muzzle of an ox ; W. an old man and 
naked youth; E. a sitting figure. 
The row of round beam-ends peculiar 
! to Lycian tombs is to be seen on this 
monument also. 

Phineka , 4| h., is a little village on 
a navigable river, 2 m. from the sea ; 
it consists of a few houses, the konak 
and custom-house, being a place of 
export for firewood. The palm-tree, 
which gives name to the district, is 
abundant here, and shoots up wild. 
On the road from Limyra the nume- 
rous streams are cros s ed by bridges. 

From Phineka the traveller may 
visit by sea the small port of Kokova, 
5 h. to the W., the ancient Aguns, 
situated on the coast, facing the 
island of Kakava, among numerous 
ruined fortifications. The Turkish 
town is now quite deserted. Return- 
ing to Phineka, the inland route pro- 
ceeds to Myra, the road to which is a 
terribly steep mountain track, almost 
impassable for horses. On one of the 
mountain heights (4600 ft.) are sar- 
cophagi, ancient walls, and several 
square Greek towers ; at the foot an 
old Turk fortress. The view looking 
down on Cape Khelidonia (Prom. 
Sacrum) is magnificent. 


Myra, 9 h., where St. Paul touched 
on his voyage to Rome (Acts xxviL 
5), situated at the foot of an angle 
of rock facing on one side the plain 
of the Dcmbre-Chai, and on the other 
stretching by the side of the Andraki 
river to the ancient port of the city 
Andriace. To the w. stands the old 
konak or Ajgha’s house, which is a 
characteristic specimen of the former 
mode of decorating a Turkish man- 
sion. It has unfortunately been de- 
serted, but the earrings and paint- 
ings of the chimneys and ceilings are 
beautiful and elaborate. The ancient 
Theatre , one of the most imposing in 
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Asia Minor, although of late Homan 
times, is a rich specimeu of florid 
classic architecture. The enormous 
corridors and double galleries of the 
largest and finest masonry recall the 
grandeur of similar buildings at 
Rome itself. A broad diazoma and 
upright wall, to separate the 2 levels 
or seats, contains at the back a statue, 
with a Greek inscription over it, repre- 
senting the fortune of the city, with 
emblems of fruit, cornucopia, and 
rudder. The architectural fragments 
are of elaborate composite style, with 
wild animals playing among the 
graceful foliage. Upon one of the 
panels of a ceiling is a large tragic 
mask. The proscenium is very per- 
fect, especially the E. angle ; over a 
side-door is a well- wrought Medusa 
head. A fine column, with smooth 
shaft and capital, with a pilaster ad- 
joining, still support the entablature, 
richly coffered and moulded. The 
diameter of the exterior is 360 ft. ; 
there are 20 seats below the diazoma, 
and 7 above. Above and around 
the theatre are to be seen innumer- 
able rock-tombs, some of wonderful 
beanty, with inscriptions and bas- 
reliefs of funereal scenes. On the 
heights above are the remains of a 
recent fortification and walls. 

In the surface of the rock, towards 
the Dembre-Chai, is an interesting 
group of rock-tombs, covering the en- 
tire surface of a perpendicular rock ; 
these are reached by crossing a Turk- 
ish burial-ground, many stones of 
which are remains of Greek sculpture ' 
and inscriptioift. The principal tomb 
in the group on this side is high up in 
the rock, and approached by a long 
flight of steps; a series of statues, 
life-size, adorn the sides of the faqade, 
and seem to have a funereal refer- 
ence. The inner tront of the tomb, 
with the usual panels, is so far set 
back as to leave a square chamber, 
with open framework in front ; and 
the two side walls are enriched with 
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the external air, retain their original 
variety of colour. Copies of these 
arc in the Lycian Koom of the British 
Museum. 

Following the other angle of the 
rock, beyond the theatre aud konak 
is an extensive building filled now 
by a large cluster of wild palm-trees. 
This seems to have been a pub- 
| lie building of ancient times, and, 

| except the theatre, the only build- 
ing referable to the classic period. 
Further on towards the Andraki are a 
large conventual establishment, the 
old ruins of the ch. and the Greek 
monastery of St. Nicolas. A large 
array of wooden granaries surrounds 
this curious group of building. The 
old Christian church is well worth a 
visit ; it has a low small modern ch. 
in the centre, affording by its size 
and construction a singular contrast. 
Tlie traveller will do best to halt 
here, as the Greek priest has an ex- 
tensive range of apartments, besides 
his own house, which he sometimes 
gives up to favoured guests ; but the 
wayfarer will do well to make use of 
the Levinge beds. 

Pursuing the same direction, and 
keeping the theatre cliffs on the rt. ? 
will be found the head of the Andraki 
river, or rather creek of the sea, for 
the water at its head, in a building 
like a large bath, is quite brackish. 
This bath consists of a square apart- 
ment, with 2 large arches and 6* 
niches ; the remains of a large tomb 
or temple are near it. The river is 
narrow, but navigable. On the rt. 
bank are many sarcophagi of peculiar 
shapes, with tablets for inscription ; 
but too much corroded to be legible. 
On a high and well-wooded promi- 
nence, to the 1. of the river, are the 
remains of a temple, which form a 
pretty object in the scene and are 
visible from Myra, although near the 
coast. At the entrance to the river, 
on the same side, is an extensive Ro- 
man building, known by an inscrip- 
! tion, which extends along the whole 
M 2 
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of the front, to have been a granary. 
Large beds of sand are deposited at 
the entrance of the river, as at Xan- 
thns and Patara. 

Cassabar, 7 h. Following the moun- 
tain gorge of the Dembre-Chai, 5 h. 
brings the traveller to the head of the 
plain of Cassabar ; the rocks at the 
outlet are crowned with Lvcian 
tombs and square buildings. Many 
extensive remains may be explored 
in the upperpart of this valley. The 
village of Cassabar, surrounded by 
trees and well-watered plantations, 
consists of a konak, a bazar, a large 
domed mosque with minaret, and 
solidly built houses. The Agha of 
Myra generally resides here. 

The road to Antiphellus lies 
through magnificent mountain scen- 
with infinite variety of view in 
irections ; the mountain plain of 
Arvalah has a sarcophagus and wall 
at the S. extremity. The descent of 
7 m. upon Antiphellns is by a broad 
and good road. The island of Cas- 
teUonno lies a mile or 2 out in the 
sea, and the sheltered position of its 
little town is well seen from this 
elevation. 

AntipheUw, 2 h., a modern Greek 
sco&i, called Andiflelo, and chiefly 
used as a port to the boar town of 
the adjacent island, with which there 
is a constant traffic. The little town 
is rapidly improving and much in- 
creased; warehouses are built, and 
the strangers* house at the end of a 
little tongue of land is exceedingly 
comfortable. 

The theatre of the ancient Anti- 
phellus is perfectly free from the 
rocks, and backed with fine masonry, 
but without corridors or passages. 
The proscenium has entirely disap- 
peared. One large sarcophagus tomb, 
with arched lid, stands prominently, 
and, although without bas-reliefs, 
has a very important inscription; 
some other rock-tombs have bas- 


reliefs retaining colour. At some dis- 
tance from the scala, up the hill, ii a 
large square building, with Doric 
pilasters and rosettes at the corner; 
the door quite perfect, of very re- 
markable form, with sloping jambs 
and heading like the so-called tomb 
of Theron at Agrigentum. Much of 
the building is massive rock left 
standing and faced with separate 
stones here and there. A wall seems 
to have originally enclosed it 

Swsret , 44 h. A steep ascent to 
Suaret, where several rock-tombs, 
sarcophagi, and extensive walls mark 
the site of an ancient city, perhaps 
Phellus. Of this opinion is Sir C. 
Fellows, but Spratt ( Lycia ) and others 
take this to be the site of Pyrrha, 
mentioned by Plinv. Spratt con- 
siders the ruins at Tahnknsli, N. of 
Antiphellus, to be those of Phellus. 
The mountain range of this part 
of the route is wonderfully bold and 
elevated, as may be seen on looking 
across to the heights of Cragus, on 
the other side of the Xanthus valley. 

Bateeryankdi, 6& h. A small vil- 
lage at a great elevation above the 
sea. The road hence to Patara leaves 
Kalamaki below to the L and passes 

Fomas, a busy Turk village, about 
6 m. from the coast. 

Patara, 4 h., a very celebrated city 
and flourishing seaport in aneient 
times. Here was the great seat of 
Apollo, whose oracles were delivered 
in the winter. A large number of 
Greek tombs and remains of temples 
are found here ; one large doorway 24 
ft high, with Corinthian ornaments 
within a portico in antis, lies across 
a marsh. A magnificent cluster of 
palm-trees fills one of the large build- 
ings, that may have been a gymna- 
sium or treasury. A large triple 
gate led into the city ; it has brackets 
between the arches to support sta- 
tues, and square niches or blank 
windows. A Greek inscription along 
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the corona mentions “ Pa tans the 
metropolis of the Lycian nation.'* 

The theatre is excavated in the N. 
side of a small hill, 265 ft. in dia- 
meter, with 34 rows of seats, and a 
very complete proscenium, with all 
the adjoining rooms. An inscrip- 
tion on the side of the E. watt of the 
proscenium shows that it was built 
by Qu. Vclius Titianus, and dedi- 
cated by his daughter Velia Procla 
in the 4th consulate of Antoniuus 
Pius (a.d. 145). The sand, drifting 
in in heaps, threatens shortly to com- 
pletely overwhelm this important 
structure. 

The theatre had a di aroma and 2 
arched vomitories dividing tlie rows 
of seats equally, and between the 
orchestra and lowest seat a broad 
band like a diasoma, and peculiar 
architecturally to this building. A 
small ruined temple stands on the 
side of the same hill, and close by 
but nearer the summit is a deep 
circular pit, with a flight of steps 
leading to the bottom, conjectured by 
Beaufort to be the scat of the oracle. 
The town walls and towers may be 
easily traced. In a wood E. of the 
city is a solitary rock-tomb, with 
Greek inscription, 3 ill-cut figures 
and 2 open hands on a side mullion. 
The grave seems to have been occu- 
pied by some early Christians, if we 
may judge by the similarity to known 
works of art by that sect in pagan 
times. 

To Koonik , 3 h., along a level 
plain, part of which swamps compel 
the traveller to skirt. 

XmtA'u. The city of Xanthns, 
called also by its inhabitants Arna, 
was the capital of Lycia. In the reign 
of Cyrus the Great it was conquered 
by his general Harpagns. Herodotus 
relates that the inhabitants, having 
collected their wives, children, and 
property in the citadel, set fire to 
them, and then, sallying out upon the 
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invaders sword in hand, all perished 
except SO families. 

The ruins of Xnnthus are on the 
W. hank of the river of the same 
name, 2 in. from Koouik : they are of 
a very eu rly date. One of the most con- 
spicuous monuments is a large square 
stele, about 16 ft. high, witli white 
Parian marble slabs let into the 
upper part, and covered with a flat 
projecting top of 3 steps reversed. 
The brilliant white is visible from 
the sea, sliiuing like a star against 
the deep blue sky. This monument 
is placed at the E. slope of the rocky 
heights tliat rise above the site of 
the ancient city. The rock support- 
ing it is excavated into the usual 
Lycian tombs, mostly inscribed with 
the Lycian characters. Immediately 
below and E. of this is the root and 
base of the celebrated Paiafa tomb, 
now transported to the British Mu- 
seum. In its original position it 
formed a beautiful and noble feature 
in the landscape, breaking the mo- 
notony of the scene as the eve wan- 
dered along the “ Lycis dumeta ,” 
and contrasting beautifully with the 
view in the opposite direction, look- 
ing to the river and the calm sea 
with the sacred hill of Patara to 
the 1. Behind the great rocky heights 
to the N. max be found the sarco- 
phagus and fragments of the Chi- 
msera tomb, the lid of which is 
now in the British Museum. It lies 
overthrown among thick tangles of 
the prickly oak. The rocky cliffs 
on this side have also been excavated 
into Lycian tombs, many of them 
wonderfully perfect. Below the re- 
mains of the Paiafa tomb to the E. are 
trace* of excellent polygonal masonry 
and a gateway with enormous pier- 
stones ; near this again stood the so- 
called Lion Tomb, now in the British 
Museum. 

Polygonal walls of exquisite ma- 
sonry occur very frequently on this 
side of the town. The main path- 
way leading up in the direction we 
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have traversed passes hy a well-built scriptiorrt, with a massive polygonal 
wall, with a series of columns and wall. Above the arch, immediately 
pedestals flanking a flat field, which N., rises a cliff, with a square base- 
may have been the Sarpedonium. ment of rough bold stones, which 
Above this, at the foot of the heights, formed the base of the Ionic monu- 
8. side, is a handsome arch-topped ment now restored and arranged 
sarcophagus tomb, with a Lycian in- by Sir Charles Fellows in the British 
scription ; a rough arch of very Museum. The various parts that had 
recent masonry is near it. Ou the fallen from it on all sides were col- 
top of the rocky heights themselves lected by his care aod transported to 
Is a very curious range of buildings, England. This monumeut, from its 
evidently Christian and of a late lofty position over the plain, must 
epoch, but interesting from its ar- have commanded the admiration of 
rangement and the stuccoes and every approaching traveller, 
colours employed upon it The walls 

are chiefly composed of nibble and The arch road leads to the theatre, 
loose stones, and upon this a won- placed exactly between the W. end 
derfully hard stucco of marble, &c., of the great rocky heights and 
seems to have been spread. The a square lower hill, which seems 
form of the early Christian church, to have been the acropolis. The 
with the round apse, is clearly trace- theatre has its back set into the acro- 
able ; another apartment behind this, polis rock, and faces N. Its prosce- 
with double apses, is remarkable, and nium has disappeared, but the seats 
many other chambers surround them remain very perfect, and some sepa- 
again. The tribune is turned di- rate stone chairs also remain built 
reotly E.; at the opposite end is a into the wall at the back, which seems 
large square court, with a well in the at a later period to have been raised 
centre. The ambulatory or cloister for fortification. N. of where the 
was paved with small bits of red tile, proscenium was 2 monuments claim 
set in a bed of white cement. attention : one a large square Lycian 

monument, imitating wooden con- 
On the extreme side, again below struction and solid, but mounted on 
and to the E. of the Sarpedonium, a series of steps formed by stones of 
appears to have been a large Chris- a very small comparative sise — no 
tian church, judging from the re- inscription ; the other a stele broken 
mains of a large building, with the into 2, and covered closely on 4 sides 
apse or tribune directed due E. with Lycian characters, one side of 
Descending to the level of the plain, which includes a Greek quotation, 
and looking due W., are the remains commencing with a line from 8i- 
of a city gateway, erected, as the monides. The W. side of the theatre 
Greek is«|tion on the E. side tells has been left imperfect The curve 
us, in the reign of Vespasian. The of the seats was broken at the side 
metopes were adorned with busts to leave undisturbed 2 interesting 
of Diana, and these have been trans- tombs close upon them ; the more 
ported to the British Museum. The northerly of the 2 is the famous 
road under this arch was entirely Harpy Tomb, consisting of a large 
laid open as a voluntary work by the square base, 16 ft. high, of the stone 
sailors of the government expedition of the country (like the Apennine 
to this country in 1644. The line of limestone), which supported the 
road has been traced leading directly Parian marble friese representing the 
towards the ancient theatre. Beside harpies carrying off the daughters 
the Roman arch, to the E., are the of King Pendants. These sculptures 
remains of an earlier gateway, bear- are now in the British Museum ; 
ing traces of interesting Greek in- hot the massive lid, similar to that 
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of the great stele to the E. of the \ 
main heights, still remains supported | 
by a mass of sticks and stones, pre- 
serving at least the original height of i 
the monument. The entire mass has 
been turned on its base by the action 
of an earthquake, and when first found 
some of the sculptures had fallen 
down. The other monument is an 
arch-topped solid sarcophagus, sup- 
ported on a large souare pedestal 
composed only of 4 slabs of stone. 
Beyond these monuments W. is the 
brink of a cliff overhanging the 
river; and a beautiful view of dense 
vegetation may be seen from this 
spot, looking up the stream to the 
snowy heights of Taurus and the top 
of Pinara rock far up on the 1. hand. 
The top of the Acropolis is flat 
fields, and the side towards the plain, 
S., is still supported by masonry of 
various epochs. From this wall were 
procured some of the finest early 
Lycian sculptures now in the British 
Museum, namely, the chariot frieze, 
sphinxes, and wild animals, many 
of which had been built with their 
faces into the wall. In the E. side of 
the Acropolis a Roman house and 
flues were discovered, with a rich 
mosaic, in various colours, of Leda 
and the swan. Some of the poly- 
gonal walls supporting this side are 
remarkably beautiful in construc- 
tion. Across the river are remains 
of an old Turkish fort, and a little 
lower, on the same side, a rock-tomb 
may he seen sunk in the river. The 
fig and wild pomegranate are very 
abundant in the plain, and a magni- 
ficent oriental plane overhangs the 
river and shelters a rough wooden 
gallery for smoking erected near the 
lowly mosque. There are few houses 
in the village of Koonik itself; the 
best are near the Vespasian arch, 
among the ruins of the ancient city. 

From Xanthus the road crosses the 
river at a ford l£ m. below the ancient 
city ; then passes through one of the 
most picturesque valleys of Asia 
Minor. 


Dcmclhecr, 1 5 m. 

The road passes to Cousk, 8 m., 
where the governor of the district 
resides ; his house and establish- 
ment composing the whole village. 

Dtxivcr, about 16 m. from Dcmel- 
heer. 1 1 trice the road gradually 
rises from the valley to the ancient 
city of 

TIob, 8 m. This place has been 
called in the maps Pinara ; but the 
mistake is proved by inscriptions 
found here. The remains are very 
extensive, and consist chiefly of mas- 
sive buildings, fit only for palaces. 
Their design seems to be Roman. 
The original city must have been de- 
stroyed in very early times, and the 
finely-wrought fragments* of it are 
seen built into the 6trong walls of the 
city constructed on its ruins. The 
theatre of the ancient city was large, 
and very elaborately finished. The 
seats are of finely-wrought marble, 
with cornices supported by lions* 
paws. There are ruins of several 
large buildings with columns, which 
are probably of the date of the later 
town. A perfect honeycomb is 
formed in the sides of the Acropolis 
by the tombs excavated out of the 
rock in the form of temples. A large 
rock-tomb with a portico is orna- 
mented with a bas-relief of Bellero- 
phon on Pegasus. 

Return to Doover. 

The road winds through the range 
of the Cragus, and the country as- 
sumes a forest character. 

Macry , 22 m., 7 h., the ancient 
Telmessus. A small port, chiefly 
inhabited by Greeks. The theatre 
is in tolerable preservation; it is 
very large, and of plain architec- 
ture. A number of caves, partly 
built and partly cut in the rock 
above the coast, appear to have 
been dungeons or guard-rooms to a 
fortified town. The tombs are the 
chief objects of interest, and are of 
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various kinds and dates. They are 
in most cases approached by steps, 
and the columns of the portico stand 
out 6 ft. in front of the cella. The 
interiors vary but little, and are about 
9 by 12 ft by 6 ft in height, and 
in three are the benches on which 
the urns and coffins stood. 

The route from Macry is first 
over plains, and then over a beauti- 
ful series of woody mountains, one 
of the most picturesque routes in 
Asia Minor. 

Doibmon , 40 m. 

Leaving Dollomon, we cross a very 
large, and then a small river, and as- 
cend a high mountain, and look down 
upon a splendid lake or bay connected 
with the sea by a neck 12m. in length. 

JCoogez , 25 m. N.W. Here, as 
well as at Dollomon, the governor’s 
house or establishment forms the 
whole village : it is now half in ruins. 
The father or the present governor 
was a Dere Bey of great power and 
importance, and 10 ships of war 
under his command floated in the 
lake. Since the destruction of the 
Janissaries, the independent families 
of the Dere Beys have been gra- 
dually exterminated, and the power 
of this family is now extinguished. 
The country continues richly 
wooded. 

Hooia, 46 m.; a village lying in 
the mountains. 

Moola, 12 m. ; a town of consider- 
able sise, and situated still higher in 
the mountains. 

AcnAJUK (or stable village), 24 m. ; 
a post village. The valley is varied 
by hill and dale, and has its moun- 
tains, rivers, and meadows. 

Esky-hmar f Stratonicma) , 8 m. The 
ancient oity of Stratonicea, one of the 
chief inland cities of Caria, extended 


over a considerable space, and must 
have been formed of very large 
buildings. One immense cella of a 
temple stands in the centre of the 
town, built of the large stones used 
by the early Greeks. Its walls are 
covered with inscriptions. Besides 
this are the remains of 5 or 6 other 
temples, and a theatre on the side of 
the hill. They all appear to have 
been of white marble. Many parts 
of columns stand in their original 
positions, as well as 2 or 3 fine arches 
and doorways. 

The road hence to Melassa is varied 
by many small hills, whence a steep 
descent leads to a plain, at the ex- 
tremity of which stands 

Melana (Mylasa), 24 m. Every 
house, wall, or fence here is formed 
of the stones of the old town, of 
which some walls, a beautiful Corin- 
thian arched gateway, and a single 
fluted column, still remain standing. 
The great temple of Zeus Carius is 
thoudit to have been on the Acropo- 
lis. In one house in the town a beau- 
tiful figure of a child, 18 in. lon£, 
with one arm over the breast, is 
built into a wall. Melasm is a place 
of considerable importance. 

6 m. after leaving Melassa, near the 
village of Takly, are ruins supposed to 
be those of Labrenda. The only con- 
spicuous building is a beautiful Corin- 
thian temple, standing in a rec es s in 
the hills. There are 12 fluted co- 
lumns, and 4 not fluted, but appa- 
rently prepared for this ornamental 
finish. Other columns, evidently 
belonging to the same temple, and 
lying on the ground, are reeded. It 
appears probable thst the temple was 
not completed. On a small hill to the 
N.W. are foundations of other build- 
mgs. 

Half an hour farther is the pictu- 
resque village of Kisxlejik. 

24 m. from Melassa, a small 
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village among richly wooded hills. 
A series of woody hills extend along 
the side of a lake to Palladia. The 
lake is connected with the Muni ml er 
by a river 2 m. loug, celebrated for 
fish. 

J'uWdti't. 20 m. f identified by some 
with the uncieut Miletus, but br- 
others with Myus, a very inferior 
city. Forbiger, who is of the latter 
opinion, thinks that the remains of 
Miletus are buried in the lake formed 
by the K. Mendercli, at the foot of 
M. Latinos. Miletus stood upon the 
S. headland of the bay (Sinus Lat- 
micus) opposite the mouth of the 
M;eander. The situation of P&llattia 
i* unhealthy, and the village cousists 
of but a few huts. The remains con- 
sist of an enonnous theatre, the traces 
of an Aqueduct, and some walls. 
There are also the ruins of a Chris- 
tian church, formed out of a Greek 
temple. 

Sansoon , 1 day, is a Greek village, 
prettily situated upon the rocky 
slopes of the mountain. Within a 
mile of Sansoon, towards the sea, are 
the ruins of Priene on a bold and pre- 
cipitous rock ; they consist of walls, 
covering an extensive slope of the 
hill, out of which, as if built by art, 
spring perpendicularly the rocks on 
which the Acropolis was built. Priene 
was originally on the sea-shore and 
had two harbours ; but the change in 
the coast by the alluvial deposits of 
the Meander left it some distance 
inland. 

From Sansoon the road lies up 
a veiy steep tract ; from the summit 
of this range, of which Trogyllium 
forms the termination, the view ex- 
tends on one side to the mountains 
forming the Dorian gulf; and on 
the other to those of Chios and 
Smyrna. The road descends to 

Chauly (probably Neapolis), 15 m. 

Scala Nuova , 1 day. 


J.'/itu’.i’iS, 3 h. ^ 

A id in t or iihicmel j 
Tralles), 12 h., I 

:>u m. y See Rte. SO. 

ti/uym, 14} h. I 

Laodicva, IS I). I 

J/icrtt}xjiis t 1} h. J 

A inch atiii'nly 50 m. The soil of 
the valley is poor; but crops of 
barley are obtained by irrigation. 

Philadelphia, 16 m. — See Rte. 30. 

Sardis, 9 h., 36 m. — See Rte. 30. 
The road continues along the val- 
ley to 


Cassaba, 28 m., on the direct 
caravan route from the interior of 
the country to Smyrna. From Cas- 
saba to Smyrna is a ride of 48 m. 
through a beautiful and picturesque 
country, which brings the traveller to 

Smyrna . — See Rte. 28. 


ROUTE 51. 

BR0U8A TO SMYRNA, BY BULKI- 
MANLI AND SARDIS. 

Days. Hia. 

Hassan Aga 1 6 

Kirmasli 1 6 

Kesterlek 1 4 

Adranos 1 . Q 

Haidar J 1 9 

Harmanjik 1 . 

Eshen k8i J 1 8 

Taushanli, from Harmanjik 0 8 

Azani I 10 

Ghiedis 0 8 

N 3 
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Ushak . 
A had koi 
Sejikler . 
Kobek , 
Sulci ina nli 
Takmak . 
Kulah 
Adala . . 
Sardis 
Smyrna . 


Days. Hr*. 
0 10 
0 6 

0 5 
0 8 
0 2 

1 6 
0 8 
0 8 
0 12 
1 12 


[The following route was per- 
formed by Mr. W. J. Hamilton, in 
the year 1836. As it includes a part 
of Asia Minor hitherto not visited, 
it has been thought advisable to 
give the route as extracted from his 
Journal.] 


Nassau Aga, the first day's journey, 
is a village due W. of Brousa, afford- 
ing no accommodation for travellers. 

The route now follows a course 
W. by S., and soon comes down 
upon the lake of Apollonia, and con- 
tinues on its S. shore. 


Kirmasli, 1 day. I h. hence are 
the ruins of a large town at Ha- 
mamli. There are some remains of 
solid walls, and the ground is covered 
with fragments of pottery and tiles. 


put together without cement; the 
wall remaining is about 30 or 4i» ft. 
high, and withiu arc some remains 
of smaller walls : it may have been 
a gymnasium. Without, heaps of 
stones, with beautiful Ionic and Doric 
sculpture, mark the site of 2 temples ; 
there are besides numerous columns 
built into the walls of the adjoining 
fields, together with traces of ancient 
walls in other directions. Close to 
the Hhyndacus are the remains of a 
Byzantine castle. There are many 
Greek inscriptions in the adjoining 
village of Beyjik, 2 m. off, but none 
of them contain the name of the 
town. 

The route now lies on the 1. bank 
of the Rhyndacus till we reach the 
village of Ahaj-hissar, where we cross 
it in the midst of beautiful rocky 
scenery, at a narrow gorge, where is 
another Byzantine castle. 

Haidar , a wretched village; but 
the inhabitants received Mr. Hamil- 
ton most hospitably, as strangers sent 
by Providence, whom it was their 
duty to assist. Leaving Haidar, the 
road again rejoins the Rhyndacus, 
and, after following its course for 
some distance, strikes off into a 
valley to the rt. and reaches 


Katertek , a small village 4 h. far- 
ther up the Rhyndacus. Here «re 
the remains of a castle perched upon 
a hill, commanding the pass of the 
river, probably Byzantine, and one 
of those said to have been erected in 
the middle ages, to defend the passes 
of Olympus against the Turks. A 
long and tedious march over high 
hills and through fine woods brings 
the traveller to 

Adraw *. — Here are the remains of 
an ancient town, without doubt those 
of Hadriani, situated at the foot of a 
limestone hill, on the 1. bank of the 
river. Part of a large square build- 
ing, 68 paces by 65, remains standing. 
It is built of huge massive stoues. 


Harmanjik , where fresh horses are 
to be had. 

Esheu kOi t a village on the top of 
a ridge of hills. The cottages, or 
huts, are all built of logs, and roofed 
with split deal. 

The traveller now passes through 
a fine forest with beautiful scenery. 
The road lies chiefly S.E. and E. ; m 
about 3j h. be arrives at some se- 
pulchral chambers cut in the rocks 
It. of the road. They appear to be 
Phrygian in character, but one only 
remains tolerably perfect. It was 
probably the Necropolis of some an- 
cient town, but no ruins are to be 
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heard of in the vicinity. The road 
crosses the llhyndacus at 

TuHshttnli, which is 8 h. distant 
from llannaujik. The road recrosses 
tlie Kliymlacus, and continues over 
some high hills, and descends into 
the plain of Azani, or A£zani, pass- 
ing through Oranjik. 

Azani, 10 b. Its ruins are de- 
scribed in lite. 49. 

Ghicdiz , 8 h. On this day’s journey 
the traveller crosses the llhyndacus 
several times up to the sources, fol- 
lowing one of the longer branches of 
the river. Ghiediz was the ancient 
Kadus, or Kados; its situation is ex- 
traordinary ; the stream which flows 
through it is a tributary of the Her- 
mus. Instead of flowing down the 
valley by the lowest level, it works 
its way through a narrow chasm 200 
ft. deep, and not 10 wide at the 
bottom, which appears to have been 
rent by an earthquake through the 
basaltic rock. 

Ushak, called 8 h., but in reality 
10. The ride hither is beautiful, over 
a mountainous and untravelled dis- 
trict; trap and basaltic rocks burst 
up in various directions, and con- 
tain some fine varieties of obsidian. 
Ushak is famous for its manufacture 
of Turkey carpets, which are sent to 
Smyrna. It is the place where all 
the best and largest are made. The 
process of making them is very rude 
and simple, worked in the open air, 
and in the coarsest of frames. There 
are several inscriptions at Ushak, in 
the walls of the mosque, and other 
traces of antiquity. They are said 
to be brought from A had koi. 

Akad k5i, C h. On the summit of a 
hill here are the remains of a theatre, 
with half the scena and proscenium 
standing, built of very large blocks 
of stone ; all the seats of the cavea 
are gone, but the hollow remains. 
Another theatre, and the foundation 


and ground-plan ofa small temple, to- 
gether with the walls of the Acropolis, 
may also be traced. £ m. from the 
village are the site and foundations 
of another temple, while fragments of 
sculpture arc lying about in all direc- 
tions. It is probable that these are 
the remains of Trajanopolis. 

Stjiklcr, 5 h. From an inscription 
lying in front of the mosque, it ap- 
pears that this place is on the site of 
Selwste. A number of marbles lie 
scattered over the village and bnry- 
ing-ground. 

Kobck, or Gobek, 8 h., nearly E. 
over a continued plain, intersected 
by ravines and valleys, sometimes 
excavated to such a depth as to make 
a person travelling in them fancy 
that lie is in a mountainous country. 

Suleimanli, 2 h. The situation of 
these interesting ruins is striking, 
the Acropolis being formed by the 
junction of 2 of the ravines just de- 
scribed. Outside the gate are the 
remains of an aqueduct crossing the 
undulating grounds, and it may be 
traced for some way along the hills 
on the route to Takmak and Kulah. 

There are 2 roads from Suleimanli 
to Takmak; the one passes to the 
S. of, and the other through, a mass 
of black volcanic hills, and is very 
dreary. 

Takmak , 6 h. y the residence of an 
Agha. 

The road now proceeds to a 
wretched village called Aktash , and 
then across a fine rich country to 

Kulah , 8 h. (See Rtc. 43.') A mile 
from the town we come suddenly in 
sight of its black conical volcano, 
from the summit of which is a splen- 
did view ; several othervolcanic cones 
are in sight, of much older date. The 
traveller is now fairly in the Kata- 
kekaumene. The country bears a 
strong resemblance to central France. 
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Sect. Ill, 


The road lies over a great deal of 
volcanic country. 

AdaL i, 8 h. Here we cross the 
Herraus. A stream of black lava 
flows behind the town out of the 
same narrow gorge through which 
the Herinus also Hows. Water and 
time have conquered the lava, and 
in the narrow gorge the stream of 
the river has almost obliterated all 
traces of it. 

The traveller is now in the plain 
of the Hermus, and in quite a new 
climate; vegetation is a month in 
advance of the places he has left. 
The road proceeds by the Gygwan 
lake and the tomb of Alyattes. The 
journey the whole day is through the 
rich plain of the Hermus, scattered 
with the black tents of the Turco- 
mans. 

Sardis, 12 h. See Rte. 30. 

The road lies along the foot of 
Mount Tmolus, with the Kiziljah 
Musa Tagh of the Turks on the l., 
and Hermus on the rt.; it passes 
through Casaba to Smyrna. 


ROUTE 52. 

BROU8A TO ANGORA. 


Koursounon . . a day's journey 


Bontdouk 12 

MounptataK 12 

Karagamous 7 

Katie 10 

Beibazar 13 | 

Sousons 18 

Angora 4 


For 6 m. the road lies across the 
plain through green meadows and 
groves of trees, and, crossing a rapid 
torrent flowing N., it then leads 
along the base of Mount Olympus, 
among rocks and hills covered with 
groves of box and myrtle. The views, 
looking hack upon the plain and city 
of Hrousa, are grand and beautiful. 

AA-**, White Water, 5 h. ; a village 
situated in a well - cultivated and 
well-peopled plain. The road now 
passes through a very woody country, 
with the range of Olympus to thert. 

Konrsotmon, a day’s journey front 
Ak-su. 

Bontdouk, 12 h. ; a town abound- 
ing in remains of antiquity, but 
without any inscriptions. The road 
now leads through beautiful plains, 
bordered with small woods. 

MowplaUd, 12 h. A league short 
of this place, rt. of the direct road, 
is Eski Shehr. 

Karagamous, 7 h. The route is 
over one of the finest plains in Asia, 
but uncultivated, without trees, dnr, 
and interspersed with small hiluk 
From the ancient marbles in the 
ch-yards, it is evident that Kara- 
gamous is built on the site of an 
ancient city. The road continues 
over the same plain, bounded by 
mountains covered with pines and 
oaks, which, though never cut, are 
yet hardly higher than underwood, 
owing to the poverty and sterility of 
the soil. 

Kahe, 10 h. Between Kahe and 
Beibazar the traveller crosses the 
river Aiala by a deep ford. Tonrne* 
fort says, “ its waters overflow the 
land when one pleases, but it is to 
raise excellent good rice." This 
river runs into the Black Sea. The 
country is fine, well cultivated, and 
hilly. 
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ficifwir, 13j h. ; a small city 
built on 3 low hills, in a close valley. 
The houses are of 2 stories, neatly 
roofed with planks, and covering 
the declivities of the hills. The 
river Heibaxar runs into the Aiala. 
It is here that the excellent i>ear8 
sold at Constantinople as Angora 
pears are raised. The road passes 
by Auias, a pretty town situated in 
a valley, surrounded by gardens. 
There are a great many old marbles 
here. The mad continues over 
beautiful plains to 

Sonsons , 16 li. — the road now lies 
over a flat country. 

Anyom, 4 h. The ancient Ancyra, 
pronounced Engouri — is situated on 
several small hills, encircled to the 
N. aud E. by a range of mountains. 
The castle is on the summit of a 
high rock perpendicular on 3 sides, 
and sloping towards the S. It is in 
a dilapidated condition, and inca- 
pable also of defence, from being 
commanded by an adjoining moun- 
tain; the city walls are also in a 
mouldering state ; the houses are 
built of brick and wood, in general 
2 stories high, with pent roofs and 
verandahs. The pop. does not ex- 
ceed 20,000, of whom one-third are 
Armenians, who have all the trade 
in their hands. They import cloth 
and colonial produce from Smyrna, 
and give in exchange the fine cam- 
let of different colours, made of the 
hair of the goat peculiar to this pro- 
vince, which in fineness resembles 
silk. Angora is also famous for its 
fruits. 

A lofty range of mountains, seen 
at a distance to the N.W. (one of 
the different chains which was called 
Olympus), formed the ancient boun- 
dary between Galatia and Bithynia. 

The modern walls and gates of 
Angora are chiefly constructed of 
ancient marbles. The Smyrna gate 
appears to be composed of the frag- 


ments of a portico or temple ; the 
arch rests on 2 blocks of marble, 8 
ft. high, apparently part of an archi- 
trave. The shapeless ruins of an 
edifice, said to he the amphitheatre, 
are scattered over a rising ground. 
The fragment of the wall which re- 
mains is 30 ft. high, hut purts of the 
building are daily removed by the 
natives to build their houses. The 
area is converted into a Turkish 
burial-ground. The iuo6t curious 
relic of antiquity is to be found on 
a small hill near the mosque of Hadji 
Minim. It consists of a vestibule m 
antis, a large oblong hall, and a 
small apartment behind it, and has 
been the cells of a temple dedicated 
to Augustus and Home. rt. and 1. 
of the wall of the vestibule is an in- 
scription, recording the events of 
the life of Augustus Cmsar, part of 
which has been intentiouallv effaced. 
The gate leading into the saloon from 
the vestibule is a masterly piece of 
w orkmanship, astonishingly well pre- 
served. The saloon is 29 paces long 
and 12 broad. The roof has fallen, 
but the walls still exhibit the re- 
mains of a beautiful cornice; they 
are still about 15ft. high, and 3 ft. 
3 in. thick. On each side are 3 
windows, with semicircular tops, 
with a grate of marble before them. 
The windows have been perforated 
at a much subsequent period, when 
the building was converted into a 
ch. The inscription on the end of 
the I. wall of the vestibule shows 
that it was dedicated to Augustus 
and Rome. Considerable remains 
of a Iona inscription outside the 
wall of the cella were discovered 
and copied by Mr. W. J. Hamilton : 
it is a Greek translation of the 
Latin inscription on the wall of the 
vestibule. 

The castle is modern, but some of 
the towers are ancient. On the top 
of the rock are 2 marble lions, one 
as large as life, and the other colos- 
sal. An adjoining mosque abounds 
with columns and fine bas-reliefs. 
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t Towards the N.W. corner of the 
city is a marble column, still standing, 
supposed to have been erected in 
honour of the emperor Julian, when 
he passed through Ancyra to Par- 
this. There is an inscription to his 
honour on the castle walls. Near 
the Smyrna gate is an eminence 
covered with fragments of antiquity, 
the supposed site of a temple. In 
the plain is an Armenian monas- 
tery;, the burying-grouod attached 
to it, as well as the Jews' cemetery, 
are full of Augments of antiquity. 

The river Sakaria is the boundary 
of Great Phrygia and Galatia, so 
called from a colony of Gauls, who, 
being driven ftom the coast of the 
Euxine, in consequence of a dispute 
with Attalus I., king of Pergamus, 
retired towards the banks of the 
Halys. They sided with Antioch us 
the Great against the Romans, and 
were defeated by Manlius in the 
defiles of Olympus. He subse- 
quently advanced into their country, 
and laid siege to Ancyra. It was 
afterwards called Sebaste, in honour 
of Augustus, who made it the capital 
of Galatia, when that country was 
reduced to a Roman province. 
When the emperor Julian passed 
Into the East, the priests of Ancyra 
met him with their idols. Here it 
is supposed St. Paul preached to the 
Galatians, and when Christianity 
had spread itself over the world 
Ancyra became an Apostolic See. 
In the reign of Hetadius the city 
was taken by the generals of Choe- 
roes Parvis, and afterwards by Ha- 
roun-al-Rasehid. In 1102 it was 
taken by the Count of Toulouse, 
but recovered by Sultan Amurath, 
A.D. 1359. 

Angora is 4 days* journey from 
the Black Sea, the shortest way. 
The caravan is 20 days from Angora 
to Smyrna, Kutaym being half way, 
and 10 daya from Angora to Brousa. 


ROUTE 53. 

TREBUOKD TO TR1POLI8 AND 
KERA8UKT. 

4 days. 

Mr. Hamilton, in his interesting 
work on Asia Minor (vol. i. 244), 
gives an account of hit journey 
along the coast to Tripolis. In 
order to obviate the difficulties 
arising from the ignorance of the 
natives, he engaged a tatar, or 
chavass, at Trebisond. The follow- 
ing is an abstract of his journey : — 

1. After leaving the town, the 
road descends to the sea-shore, a 
little short of the ruined ch. of 
Santa Sophia. 3 m. from Trebisond 
a small stream it crossed, and the 
low hills are ascended by a road 
overhanging the sea. In 2 h. the 
river Gera is crossed by a high 
bridge near a small village of the 
same name : the country on all sides 
is highly cultivated. The Ctlanoma 
Dere St! is crossed by another high 
stone bridge of 2 arches. Beyond 
this, after proceeding along the 
beach for t m., it Platcma, situated 
in a delightful vaUey, a small town, 
said to contain 140 Greek and about 
20 Turkish houses. Its position it 
near the centre of an open bay, 
which forms the winter anchorage 
of Trebisond. Mr. Hamilton here 
secured a konak in the cafd on the 
beach. The old Greek ch. of St. 
Michael, In the early Bysantine 
style, with some curious paintings 
on the altar-screen, is well worth a 
visit Platans Is supposed to stand 
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near the site of the Ilcnmmassa of 
Strabo aud Arrian. 

2. Leaving Platana, the road or 
path proceeds along the coast, a 
l»nk of myrtles generally inter- 
vening between the road ami the 
sea. In about an hour the low pro- 1 
moiitory of Zeitoun Bouroun is 
passed, beyond which the scenery 
increases in beauty, and several (told 
and rocky promontories run into the 
sea between the road and Cape Yo- 
ros. After passing round a point of 
imperfectly columnar basalt, the 
ruined fort of Ahjah Kaleh, placed 
on a rocky promontory, is reached. 
It is half-way between Platana and 
Cape Yoros, and is supposed to 
occupy the site of ancicut Cordyle. 
It has a small open roadstead. The 
attempt of the Russians to seise this 
fort some years since is said to have 
caused them considerable loss. The 
peasants along this coast always 
carry arms, precisely as they did in 
the time of Xenophon. Proceeding 
along the shore, and passing Mersin, 
a single house upon the beach, we 
approach Cope Yoros , described by 
Mr. Hamilton as a mass of amygda- 
loid trap. 4$ h. from Platana, Inji 
Liman, a little bay E. of the cape, 
and the point called Kutchuk Mer- 
sin are passed. The hill, which 
forms the western extremity of the 
bay of Trebizond, presents a fine 
specimen of fen-shaped columnar 
basalt Leaving Cape Yoros, the 
route lies S.W., crossing the Iskefch 
Dereh Sif, flowing from a deep val- 
ley, containing many pointed hills, 
covered with wood. Passing the 
ruined castle of Gellita Kaleh , built 
on the brink of a ravine covered 
with rhododendrons and azaleas, we 
descend into another plain, watered 
by a large river, fonned by the junc- 
tion of 2 streams from different val- 
leys, and making a bend to the E. 
before entering the sea — a peculiarity 
observed in many other rivers along 
these shores, and attributed by Mr. 
Hamilton to the prevalence of N.W. 


winds, which throw up a bar or 
sandbank along the l»cach, aud turn 
the stream towards the E. We now 
cross a ridge of hills, pass the Kera- 
sniitt Dereh Su, which marks the site 
of the Corasus of Xenophon, and 
proceed by the village of Fol and 
the deserted factory of Kertch Khana 
to Uniink Liman, a large straggling 
house with a bazar attached to it, 
which forms the restiug-place for 
the second night. It is 9 h. from 
Platana. 

3. Leaving this place, we cross the 
Aksa Dereh Sfi by a covered wooden 
bridge like those of Switzerland, and 
soon pass Cape Kalchjik and its 
mined castle. The road beyond this, 
though passing through the most 
beautiful scenery, is carried along a 
narrow wall ou the side of a hill 
sloping rapidly to the sea, several 
hundred feet below, and which the 
vegetation that grows over it makes 
it dangerous to pass without dis- 
mounting. After passing Cape Ke- 
ren and the ruined castle of Kereli 
Kaleh, which marks the site of the 
ancient Coralla, we cross the Aiije- 
nesin Dereh Su, flowing through a 
highly-cultivated plain. Beyond, we 
descend to the sca-sliore, and cross 
the Chaousli Dereh Su, beyond which 
is the village of Elehen , situated in a 
fertile plain, and supposed to mark 
the site of ancient Philocalea. Be- 
yond this village we cross the Kara 
Bouroun Chai, a large river issuing 
from a wooded valley, and soon ob- 
tain a fine view of the bold head- 
land of Kara Bouroun . Soon after this 
we pass the ruins of Goolak Kallh, 
on an insulated rock near the beach, 
and cross 2 considerable streams, the 
Baba Dereh Sd and the Bazar Chai, 
surrounded by rice-fields. We now 
enter the plain formed by the detritus 
brought down by the deep and rapid 
river Tireboli Sd, which is crossed 
by a ferry-boat. The town of T ire- 
Mi is embosomed in wooded hills 
overhanging the sea. Mr. Hamilton 
rested here for the third night, and 
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took up his quarters in the Konak 
of the governor, for which he had to 
pay his followers a handsome Imk- 
sliish. Tireboli contains a ruined 
castle, with some rudely carved stones 
over the gateway, aud the remains of 
a small Byzantine church. It also 
contains a bath, 4 mosques, and a 
Greek church. It doubtless occupies 
the site of ancient Tripolis, which 
Tournefort erroneously placed at Ke- 
raaunt The modern town stands on 
3 rocky headlands with 3 intervening 
bays, and from which the ancient city 
probably derived its name. About 
10 m. distaut is a remarkable rock on 
a lofty hill, called Petra Kaleh, or 
the Rock Castle, the apartments of 
which are all said to be cut out of the 
solid rock. 2} m. from Tireboli are 
some remains of ancient silver-mines, 
supposed bv Mr. Hamilton to be the 
Argyria of the ancients. The ore 
occurs in a white felspathic rock in 
a state of decomposition. The mines 
have been neglected for many years, 
but they are said to be rich in silver. 

4. The governor having informed 
Mr. Hamilton that the road to Kera- 
sunt was impracticable for baggage- 
hones, and recommended him to go 
by sea (which, with a favourable 
wind, is an aflair of only 3 or 4 h.), 
he adopted his advice and gave up 
his intention of proceeding by land. 
The boat in which he performed the 
voyage was flat-bottomed. Before 
rounding Cape Zefrdh, they passed a 
small harbour to the E. of the point 
called Kaik Liman, which probably 
marks the site of Zephyrium. From 
Cape Zefrlh they stretched across 
the bay to Kerasunt, bearing W. | S. 
About 2 m. farther they panted out- 
side a rocky islet, which Mr. Hamilton 
supposes to be the Philyreis Iusula of 
the Argonauts, and beyond it they 
landed on an island called Kerasunt 
Ada, the Insula Aretias of Apollonius 
Rhodius, celebrated for the temple 
of Mars, erected by two Amazonian 
queens. It is between 3 and 4 m. from 

Kerasunt. See Rte. 54. 


ROUTE 54. 

CONSTANTINOPLE TO TRKB1ZOND BY 
SKA — SINOPE — BAMSOON. 

Steamers (Turkish, Austrian, and 
English) touch at the chief towns on 
the coast, reaching Samsoon on the 
2nd aud Trebizond on the morning 
of the 3rd day. See Rte. 35. The 
scenery of the coast of Asia Minor is 
very beautiful. 

Erekli (Heraclea). Near this are 
Coal-mines, worked under the super- 
intendence of 2 English engineers — 
Messrs. Barkley — yielding atpresent 
about 50,000 tons annually. The coal 
is brought tp the shore by a tram- 
way, and conveyed to Constantinople 
and elsewhere. The coal-field ex- 
tends from 8 m. N. of Erekli for 75 
or 80 m. along the shore of the Black 
Sea; beyond Amassareh, inland, it 
has been traced 20 m. It belongs 
to the true carboniferous formation, 
and, like the coal-fields of England, 
overlies the mountain limestone. 
The coal-seams vary in inclination, 
the average being at an angle of 
about 30° with the horizon. They 
crop out over the entire field, on the 
sides of the mountain-ridges, 1500 to 
2000 ft. high, and are much broken 
by faults. No evidence of volcanic 
action has been discovered. 

Ircboli, a very pretty little town, 
at the mouth of a chine or gorge, 
hacked by high land. 

Sinope fSinoub), an ancient town, 
8000 Inhal., on »t» 7 or roadstead 
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formed by a hummer-shaped pro- I 
moutory, the safest anchorage to- j 
tween the Bosphorus ami Hutooiu. 
Within it a small Turkish squadron 
was destroyed hy a Russian fleet of 
overwliel ming force, and the crews, 
anioniitiiig to 3000 men, slaughtered 
and sunk, after a brave resistance, 
30th Nov. I8.*>3. 

Of the ancient Greek city, the 
birthplace of Diogenes, and capital 
of Mithridates, nothing remains but 
a vast number of fragments — friezes, 
hundreds of Corinthian columns, ca- 
pitals, sculptures, inscriptions (chiefly 
of the time of the Autouines), and 
even statues, built up iuto the walls 
of its picturesque Byzantine fortifica- 
tions — and its Castle, which stands 
on the neck of the isthmus, sur- 
rounded by 3 walls and a ditch. 
The Turkish quarter stands within j 
the walls. Here is an ancient Bath. 
The French erected some fortifica- 
tions on the isthmus in 1808, under 
Sebastiani, but they had fallen into 
decay in 1853. 

The Turks have a small Dockyard 
here, where ships of war are bnilt 
from the timber of the neighbouring 
mountains. 

Beyond Sinope the hills are co- 
vered with forests of noble trees of 
vast extent. The river Holy s (Kixil 
Irmak) enters the sea, having formed 
a delta of low land at its mouth. 
On its bank stands the small town 
of Bafhu 

Samsoon, a flourishing trading port, 
the most important after Trebizond, 
and the point of departure for 
Tokat, Diarbekir, &c. (Rte. 35.) 
A British Vice-Consul resides here. 
About k m. N.N.W. of Samsoon are 
remains of the port and mole of an- 
cient Ainisus ( Eski-Samsoon ). Many 
fragments of wall crown the hill, once 
the site of the Acropolis. 

CharsJtftmbtih is situated on the 
Iris, about 3 h. from the mouth. 


IAMSOON.— ( 

Between Charshamhah and Unyeh 
the road by laud crosses the Thermo- 
don, and the splendid plain of that 
river, which for richness, fertility, 
and (fora fiat country) beauty, equals 
anything that can lie seen. 

f r n>/t'/i. 4 in. inland there is a 
curious castle on the summit of a 
perpendicular rock. On the S. face 
of the rock, atom 50 ft. from the 
bottom, is a very remarkable cave or 
entrance, cut in the solid rock, so as 
to represent the facade of a Greek 
temple, with its pediment and archi- 
trave. 

The rude inhabitants of the moun- 
tains of this neighbourhood employ 
themselves in extracting the iron 
ore, for which the Chalybes, who 
formerly inhabited this coast, were 
so famous. There are no mines 
here, and the ore is found in small 
irregular nodules imbedded in yellow 
clay, w’hich forms the surface of all 
the neighbouring hills. It never 
occurs deeper than a foot or two be- 
low the surface. The metal is ex- 
tracted in a common blacksmith’s 
forge, and worked by a single family, 
whose hut is close by; and when 
they have exhausted the ore in their 
immediate neighbourhood, they move 
their hut and forge to some more 
productive spot. The ore does not 
ield above 10 per cent, of metal ; 
ut it is the only place in the penin- 
sula of Asia Minor where iron is 
known to exist. 

Fatsah, ancient Phadisana, and 
now the seaport or Scala of Niksar. 
2 m. E. of Fatsah is the Ponleman 
river, and near it are the ruins of a 
city, the site of the ancient Pole- 
monium. 

Ordu is called, by Cramer, Cotyora. 

From Fatsah to Ordu the road 
lies inland, and is almost impassable. 
By water we pass Cape Jasonium, 
where there are only the remains of 
a Greek ch. Between Cape Jaso- 
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niura and Ordu we pass the island 
of the Cilicians, as it is called by 
Arrian. 


ROUTE 55. 


Between Ordu and Kerasunt the 
road crosses the rivers Pharmatenus 
and Melanthius. 

Keratnnt , ancient Phamacia, a 
pretty town. Here are veir con- 
siderable remains of the old Hellenic 
walls, on which Genoese or Turkish 
walls have been built. Following 
the same line across the promontory, 
the island of Artias is passed between 
Tireboli and Kerasunt; but it con- 
tains no remains of the Amazonian 
queens. The road by land to Ti- 
reboli is almost impassable. 

The journey by sea between Kera- 
sunt and Tripoli* is described in 
Rte. 53. 

Tireboli, Tripolis, at the foot of 
high wooded hills, is 3 m. W. of the 
great river which descends from 
Gutnish Khaneh and Zighana. At 
the mouth of the river are silver and 
copper mimes, which were rich and 
extensively worked till the water got 
in many years' ago. These mines 
are probably the Argyria of the an- 
cients. The road between Tireboli 
and Trebizond is one continued 
garden of azaleas, rhododendrons, 
myrtles, deep wooded valleys, and 
high wooded hills, intersected with 
numerous streams. 

For the land journey from Tripolis 
to Trebizond, see Rte. 53. 

Trebixomd is described in Rte. 37. 


SINOPE TO AMA8IA, BY K IKS All, 
GUMEKKK, AND TOKAT. 

Dari. H. Mil. 

The junction of the Iris 
and Lycus iu the plain 
of Phanaraa. 


Niksar .... 

... 0 

0 

25 

Gumenek . . . 

... 1 

0 

23 

Tokat .... 

. . a 0 

0 

4 

Turkal . • . 

. a . 0 

8 

24 

Zilleh .... 

... 0 

4 

12 

Amasia • • . 

... 0 

8 

24 


The Phanaraa is a beautiful plain, 
perfectly flat, and bounded on all 
sides by steep rocky hills. It extends 
from E. to W., and is 14 m. Iona and 
5 wide. About the middle of the 
plain, at the northern side, at the 
root of a range of volcanic hills, the 
Iris, flowing from the W. by S., and 
the Lycus from the E., or E. by S., 
unite their waters, and flow through 
a deep narrow gorge, which extends 
for several miles till the river emerges 
in the great plain, which is also 
watered by the Thermodon. There 
can be no doubt that the plain of 
Phanaraa was once a great lakebefore 
the waters found a passage through 
this narrow gorge. The plain in 
which Nikaar u situated, also watered 
by the Lycus, is of the same cha- 
racter, but separated from the Pha- 
naraa by a ridge of lofty hills. 


NUuar. 25 m. 
Gumenek, 1 day. 
Tokat, 4 m. 
Turkal, 8 h. 


See Rte. 33. 
| Rte. 33. 


From Turkal to Amasia by the 
direct road is 8 h. ; but a ditour may 
be made by Zilleh, the ancient Zela, 
thus dividing the journey into 2 days. 
At Zilleh the small flat conical hill 
in the centre of the town is evidently 
the mound or road, of which another 
portion is still seen at Thyana, which 
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was made by Semi minis, and is men- 
tioned by Strabo. Unfortunately an 
ugly fortress of the middle ages has 
usurped the place of its bea ut i ful 
temple. Scarcely any remains of an- 
tiquity are to lie found here. This 
was the field of Julius Carsur’s battle 
with I’haruaces, of which he wrote 
“ Veui, vidi, vici.” 

Amasia, 8 b. f by the direct road. 
Rte. 33. 


ROUTE 56. 


AM ASIA TO ANGORA AND AFYUN 
KAKA-HI88AR. 


Hadji koi 

Chorum 

Yuzgfti 

Sungurlu 

Kalahjik 

Angora 

Baluk-kouyoumjt . . 
Banks of the Sangarius, 
from Angora . . . 
Mulk, from Balahuyumi 
Sevri-hissar . . . . 

Alekiam 

Hamza Hadji .... 
Rains of Amorium . . 


Bent .... 
Eski Kara-hissar . 
Afyun Kara-hissar 


Day*. H. 

Mil. 

0 

12 

36 

0 

6 

18 

0 

16 

48 

0 

16 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

12 

0 

I 

6 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

15 

0 

1 

0 

0 

64 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 


Hadji koi, a Urge Tillage of 300 
houses, 30 m. w. from Amasia. 
Here the roads to Yuzgat and Amasia 
branch off. 


Chonnn , 10 in. W., is rather a large 
town of bigoted Mussulmans, with 
scarcely a Greek or Armenian in the 
place. Chorum is situated in an ex- 
tensive plain, through which flows 
a small stream, which falls into the 
Ilaly s : it is on the E. side of the 
hills which separated Pontus from 
Galatia. On a low rising hill S.E. 
of the town arc the remains of an 
ugly square castle built by Sultan 
Murad, by whom the natives say the 
town was founded. In the walls of 
the town and castle are some frag- 
ments of columns and inscriptions, 
brought, as they say, from Kara- 
hissar, half way to Yuzgat. 

The position of the ruined town 
of Kara-hissar is striking: here 
in the midst of an undulating 

E lain, surrounded by low broken 
ills, rises a steep and lofty mass 
of black rock. Its almost perpen- 
dicular sides lead from a narrow 
base to a pointed and inaccessible 
summit ; the height is 300 or 400 ft. 
above the plain. The ruins at the 
base indicate the existence of an an- 
cient town, butall the remains appear 
to be Turkish. In a neighbouring 
Turcoman village is a most carious 
and interesting monument of great 
antiquity. 1 1 consists of the remains 
of a gateway either of a town or a 
temple, with 40 ft of wall on either 
side. The 2 blocks of stone which 
form the gateway are of gigantic 
proportions, 10 or 12 ft. high. On 
the outside of each is sculptured a 
huge monstrous figure, too grotesque 
to be human, and too human to be 
anything else. It has a human head 
of Egyptian character, the body very 
shapeless, between the form of a bird 
and that of the pedestal of a Hermes, 
to which are appended lions* claws. 
On each side the wall advances about 
1 5 ft On the lower course of stones 
in the wall is a rude bas-relief repre- 
senting a procession, a sacrifice, and 
beasts driven to the altar. It much 
resembles those on Egyptian monu- 
ments. There are remains also of a 
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second course, but of this only one ing inscriptions ; one containing the 
stone is in its place. word conjectured to be the 

name of a town of Galatia, mentioned 
Yuzgat, 10 h. Sec Rte. 39. Hence by Pliny, but otherwise unknown, 
an excursion may lie made to Nefcz- This village may perhaps lie the site 
koi, 6h.W., andtolloghaz-koi,i6m. of Come, the town probably of the 
N.W. of Yuxpat. At both of these Comenscs mentione<l by Pliny as a 
places are ruins: those at Hoghaz- people of Galatia. Behind the village 
k5i appear to be those of Tavium. rises a rocky hill, which may have 

formed the acropolis. Thence to An* 

Boghaz-kdi is situated near the gora is 12 h. ; the same distance as 
mouth of a defile, at the foot of some from Kalahjik to Angora. 1 

steep mountains. Between this vil* 

Sage and the gorge on the slope of Angora, 12 h. See Rte. 52. 
the hill are the remains of an ancient 

town. The principal of these ruins Baluk-hmyommji, 1 day’s journey 
is a perfect ground-plan of a mag- from Angora, a small place at the foot 
nificent and gigantic temple. The of the high trachytic plnt.-uu which 
lower course of stones, from 3 to 6 ft rises from under the chalky lime- 
high of the whole building, remain stone, the chief formation of this 

perfect: so that the cella, the pro- part of Asia Minor. A few miles i 

naos, aaytum, the passages on each S. of the village is a curious old fort 

side, 2 small apartments, and 2 en- on the summit of a lofty hill. It con- 

closures, &c., can be made out The sists of a nearly circular wall, of very 

length of the outside, without the large and small blocks of stones, 

enclosures, is 219 ft, the width 140; rudely put together, and about 10 ft 

the cella is 87 by 65. This must, high. Inside, the whole space is 

undoubtedly, have been the temple of divided into a labyrinth or small 

Jupiter, mentioned by Strabo. chambers. It is probably a fortress 

of the Gallo-Gnsci. From Baluk- 
Sttngurlu, 16 h. from Yusgat At kouyoumji the road passes by Bey- 
6 h. N. from Sungurlu are some jaez, over a barren uncultivated 

mines of rock-salt, which are now country. 15 h., about 50 m. from * 

worked. Angora, we reach the banks of the 

Sangarius, a deep and large river, 

Kalahjik , 16 h., situated 2 m. W.'of flowing through a wide flat plain. j 

the Halys, which is crossed by abridge j 

of most slender construction, consist- Mulk, 2 days from Baluk-kou- 

ing of a single row of planks, laid youmji.— At this village are some j 

across 3 long beams, the planks loose curious caverns, probably sepulchral, 1 

and separate. The bridge is 8 ft divided into many irregular cham- 

wide, without a parapet, and 30 ft ben. < 

above the river. The town of Ka- 
lahjik is built round a steep and high 8evri-his»ar t i day's journey. — 5 
acropolis, and is quite a situation to m. off the road before reaching Sevri- 
have been chosen by the ancients. hissar are some ruins at a place called 

Aslan-koi ; but they are probably i 

In proceeding to Angora, the tra- not ancient From Sevri-hissar an 
Teller may make a detour by Afyah- excunion may be made to the ruins j 

task, a small village 3 h. off the road at Bala-hissar, which are very exten- 

to the N. Here are to be found sive, and appear to have been those 

many remains of columns and tombs, ofPessinus. j 1 

a bas-relief representing a soldier / 

bearing a standard, and some interest- Alekiam 9 1 day's journey. — Here j 
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the ruin# of the town of Orcistus are 
to be seen on a rising ground, a few 
m. S. of the Sangarius. 

Hamza Hadji. , a Turcoman en- 
campment, 15 m. S. by E. 

Sonic extensive ruins, supposed by 
Mr. llamiltou to be those of Amo* 
rium, exist, about 2 m. off, S. by W. 
Here part of the wall stands on a 
flat table-land to the N. of the ruins, 
which are known by the name of 
Kherjan Hatch. We find the remains 
of a very large town in a dreadful 
state of dilapidation. Colonel Leake 
doubtfully marks these ruins as Ana* 
burn; but when we recollect that 
Pessinus is at Bala-hissar, it is pro* 
bable that this must be Amorium ; 
the .distance will perfectly coincide. 
There are no inscriptions, nor any 
remains of particular interest. 

The road now lies due W. along the 
end of a plain, and in a valley along 
the bed of a small stream. In ail the 
burial-places, and at every fountain, 
are fragments of architecture and in- 
scriptions. At 34 h. is the village of 
Gumek-koi, a short distance to S.W. 
of which the Phrygian mountains 
begin, which extend N.W. to Murad 
Dagh, S. of Kutaya. 

I m. S.W. of the village, rt. of 
the road, are the ruins of a town on 
the slope of a hill, near the entrance 
of the valley leading to Beyat, 8 or 
10 m. distant Its situation may cor- 
respond with that of Anabura. 

Beyat , 6} h.— Hence we proceed 
through a range of well-wooded but 
steep and rugged mountains, and, 
descending on the W. side in a S.W. 
direction, observe some veiy remark- 
able sepulchral chambers excavated 
in the white rock. 

Etki Kara-hissar, 1 day's journey, 
situated at the head of a small plain 
2 m. N.N.W. from the celebrated 
quarry of Docimitic marble. 


AISAHIYKM TO ANGORA. 265 

A good road over an extensive 
plain, where much opium is grown, 
leads to 

Aft/ttn Kara-hissnr , 4 h., so called 
from the culture of that plant, rr/yw* 
being the Turkish nvord for opium. 
See Kle. 43. 


ROUTE 57. 

KA18ARIYEH TO ANGORA. 

Hours. 


Genezin ••••11 
Bektash «... 5 

Kir Sheher .... 9 

Hamid 8 

Denek Maden ... 4 

Akshehan .... 8 

Angora 12 


After traversing the plain of 
Caesarea this road reaches the marsh, 
which is a remnant of the lake 
formed by Ariarathes, king of Cap- 
padocia, by damming the course of 
the river Melas, now called the Kara 
Su or Black Water. Some vestiges 
of that embankment are still visible 
at the month of the gorge through 
which it flows towards the Halys, 
and not towards the Euphrates, as 
erroneously stated by Strabo, when 
mentioning the breaking of the dam 
and consequent inundation of the 
lands of the Galatians in the direc- 
tion of Phrygia, for which the king 
paid them 300 talents. Below the 
confluence of the dark waters of the 
Mclas with the brackish stream of the 
Halys there is a very fine stone 
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bridge of a single arch, called the 
Tek Gheus, or One-Eyed, which was 
built 4 centuries ago by Sultan Mo- 
bammed the Conqueror. A little 
farther down are the ruins of an 
ancient town with aii acropolis, now 
bearing the name of Akala, and pro- 
bably identical with Archelais, the 
description of whose site perfectly 
corresponds with this position. 

Qmetin, 1 1 h., is a large Turkish 
Tillage of little interest, where there 
is no khan, but where the mudir will 
appoint a house to receive the tra- 
veller. 

A ride over arid hills and bare 
valleys without water will soon bring 
him to 

Bektaah , 5 h., see Rte. 43. Mud- 
jur, supposed to be the ancient 
Mocissus, is a large village, 4 h. fur- 
ther on, and 5 h. more over the same 
open and uninteresting country brings 
the traveller to the considerable town 
of 


Kir Sheher , 9 h. 


The population of this place is 
27,000, of whom 6000 are dervishes 
and attendants of several large tekehs. 
The remainder are gardeners and 
carpet-makers, the whole valley being 
a series of gardens, and the staple 
commodity being very beautiful rugs. 
Excellent accommodation is to be 
found at the post-house. 


Hamid, 8 h., is a village offering a 
good little khan to sleep at, after a 
dreary journey in a species of desert 
extending northwards from the 
course or the Cappadox, on which 
Kir Sheher stands. This is a dan- 
gerous district, being generally the 
haunt of Kurdish ana Turcoman 
robbers, but an escort can easily be 
obtained from the Kaimakam or 
governor of Kir Sheher. 


Denek Maden, 4 h., is a small 
mining community on the hills, 


where the traveller will be well re- 
ceived by the director of the works. 
The smelting of silver in the open 
air is most primitive. Descending 
to the valley of the Halys, that river 
is forded near the large village of 

Ak Shcknn , 8 h., where the post- 
house is a good sleeping-place. Thence 
the road crosses the lofty Elmah 
Dagh, offering a rich field of study 
for the geologist in its broad metallic 
strata of deep brown, pale green, and 
black basaltic rocks. A long valley 
follows, and at its gorge is found 
the capital of Galatia, 

Amjora, celebrated for goats and 
cats, 12 h. See Rte. 52. 


ROUTE 58. 


BEIBAZAR TO I8M1D. 


Nallahan 
Mudirli 
Torbali . 
Darakli • 
Gheyva . 
Sabanja • 
Ismid • 


Hoars. 

11 

8 

6 

6 

6 

7 

5 


This is a short cut on the route 
from Angora to Skutari, or to Is- 
mid, where the traveller will find a 
Turkish steamer to take him to Con- 
stantinople in 8 h., leaving every 
Tuesday morning at 8 o'clock. The 
country is beautiful during the whole 
ride, hilly and wooded. The resting- 
places are merely post-houses on the 
road and small khans in the towns. 
Most of these are very prettily situ- 
ated in mountain valleys of a per- 
fectly Swiss character, and offer a 
striking contrast with their peak- 
roofed houses to the fiat terrace-co- 
vered cities on the arid plains of 


I L 
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Cappadocia. Phrygia is devoid of 
all oriental features, and refreshes the 
Eastern traveller with the most wildly 
Alpine scenery. Mudirli especially, 
nestling in the noble forests that 
extend from the rocky summit of a 
lofty mountain to the rich glades 
stretching far to the W., is a most 
enchanting little place, and would 
form an excellent centre for the 
rambles of a draughtsman, a natu- 
ralist, or a sportsman. An antiquary 
will find nothing to interest him on 
this rou te. After lea vi ng G hey va the 
road is also very picturesque. It nius 
along the rt. bank of the river San- 
garius, under a canopy of foliage 
with precipitous cliffs on the 1.; then 
climbs a thickly-wooded mountain, 
from whose heights the Gulf of Nico- 
media becomes visible ; and finally 
descends to the Lake of Sabanja and 
the city of Ismid. The best way 
of making this journey is with post- 
horses, as the distances are too great 
for a caravan, and the tourist may 
thus stop for a day or two, without 
additional expense, when he is tempt- 
ed to do so. 


ROUTE 59. 

THBBIZOXD TO BAYBZID. 

Miles. 

Jevexlik .... 15 

Stavros Boghas • • 16 

Sugurni «... 1 

Ballahore . • • • 14ft 

Khoja Bey Khan . . 22 

Mihmansoor . • • 12$ 

Erzeroom ...» 19 


Carried forward 


115 


Miles. 

Brought forward . 115 

llussan Kaleh ... 18 

Kumansur . . . 15ft 

Kshck Elias . . . 17ft 

Zidkhun .... 16ft 
Kara Kilisa . . .19 

Utsh Kilisa ... 22 

Bayezid .... 27 

250ft 

These distances were measured 
with a pedometer. 

On leaving Trebizond the traveller 
crosses the Box Tepeh into the valley 
called the Dezirmen Dereh, through 
which the rood lies as far as 

Jevezlik, 15 m., a village on the 
banks of a small stream. From 
here there are 3 roads to Gutnish 
Khaneh, the Kara Katan, the Khayir 
Lair, and the Ziganeh, of which 
the 2 former are only practicable in 
the fine season. Leaving Jevez- 
lik by the Kara Katan route, where 
the roads are bad and disagree- 
able only after very heavy rains, 
the country is exceedingly pictu- 
resque, lying for some time through 
pine-forests with numerous villages 
in the valleys on either side. On 
descending into the Stavros Boghas, 
where khans are to be found, the 
road crosses the Khurush Dagh, and 
enters thd pretty vale of Gumish 
Khaneh, abounding with orchards and 
gardens. The village is situated on 
the side of a hill about a mile to the 
rt. of the road. It derives its name 
from some silver-mines worked by 
the Turkish government. Leaving 
the valley near Ballahore the road 
traverses some table-land to Baiburt, 
where the river Choruk is crossed by 
a bridge a little to the E. of the town. 
Following the Marsat Dereh, then 
passing over the Coph Dagh, and 
continuing along an undulating coon- 

2 r as far as Mihmansoor, this route 
vances on vast cultivated plains 
bounded by high mountains to 
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Eukroom, 19 m., described ia 
Rte. S3. 

The road hence to Bavezid paste* 
over the vast plains of Pasin and 
Aresh Kent. It is good, and, ex- 
cepting where the mountains sepa- 
rating these great plateaux are 
c ro ss e d, it is perfectly practicable for 
vehicles. The country is well culti- 
vated and watered, and it has many 
villages, some of which contain from 
300 to 400 houses. 

Hassan Kaleh, 18 m., on the first 
of the 9 plains, is described in Rte. 
33. Close to it are several hot springs, 
some of bitumen, others of lime and 
iron, the 3 principal ones being 
covered over and frequented by nu- 
merous bathers for their medicinal 
properties (temperature 105° Pah.). 
The river Arras is crossed 9 m. to 
the E. of Hassan Kaleh by a bridge 
called Tshupan Kopri. 

Kumantar, 15( m. 

Etkak Eliot, I7J m. 

On leaving Eshek Elias the as- 
cent of the bills between Pasin and 
Aresh Kerd commences. On the 
heights occasional glimpses may be 
caught of Mount Ararat, distinguished 
from the high mountains around it 
by its lofty cone covered with per- 
petual snow. 

Zidkkan, 16) m. 

Kara KiUsa, 19 m. 

Utsh Kilisa, or Three Churches, 
29 m., takes its name from its former 
number of Christian temples, for 
there is nowouly one standing, the 
other 2 being in ruins. The monas- 
tery attached to them is said to have 
been built a.d. 306. 

The town of Bayetid , 27 m., Is situ- 
ated about 15 m. to the S.W. of the 
Ibotof Mount Ararat, which celebrated 
mountain, the second cradle of the 
human race, is now called Aghri 


Dagh. A large plain lies between it 
and some precipitous hills behind 
Bayezid. The pasha’s palace, called 
Ak Serai, is on the summit of a 
crag overlooking the towu. This 
once magnificent building is now 
in a nearly ruinous state, having 
lately undergone several severe shocks 
of earthquake, and having also l»cen 
despoiled of most of its ^ internal 
beauty during the last Russian inva- 
sion. The town has a poor and di- 
lapidated appearance, with very bad 
bazars. The population is about 
20,000. The khans are rather good, 
being frequented by travellers to and 
from Persia. 


ROUTE 60. 

TRKBIZOXD TO ERZEROOM AND 
PERSIA. 

One road between Trebisond and 
Erzeroom is described in Rte. 59. 
Of the two other roads there men- 
tioned, one leaves that described at 
Jevizlik, and rejoins it again at Bai- 
burt, where it again diverges. The 
poet-stations upon it are at: follow:— 


Hours. 

Jevezlik 6 

Zighana 9 

Gutnish Khaneh .... 9 

A Post-house 9 

Baiburt. 5 

Mussat 6 

Khosh-ab-Punar .... 8 
Erzeroom, with an interme- 
diate post-house .... 9 
The distance is about 180 m. 
Behind Trebizond the mountains 
rise in lofty peaks, and are wooded 
with noble trees. Innumerable 
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streams force their way to the sea 
through the ravines. The more shel- 
tered spots are occupied by villages 
and hamlets, chiefly inhabited by a 
hardy and industrious race of 
(■reeks. On each side of the road 
lietwccn Trebizond and Gutnish 
Khaiieh grow rhododendrons and 

J rellow a /.a lias (aia/in jumtint). which 
ast are suppose<l to give to the 
honey of Trebizond its intoxicating 
quality mentioned by Xenophon. 
In the valley through which the road 
passes, on the N. or sea side of 
the pass, a land-slip has formed 
a natural bridge over the stream. 
Just at this spot there is a chalybeate 
spring of a pleasant taste. As fur 
as the foot of the pass the woods 
are of beech and oak ; on the other 
side, aud from Zighaua to Gumish 
Khaneli, the pine woods, the archi- 
tecture of tlie cottages, and the 
scenery in general, recall those of 
Switzerland : but for the inscriptions 
being Arabic instead of Germau, the 
houses can scarcely be distinguished 
from chalets. 

Between Gumish Khaneh and 
Baiburt, a short distance to the left 
of the road, is the small Armenian 
village of Variation^ the only place 
of any interest in the route to Krze- 
room. It was formerly a much 
larger place, and contains the ruins 
of 3 early Christian churches, or 
baptisteries, destroyed some 50 years 
ago by the Lazes, as the inhabitants 
informed Mr. Layard. “These re- 
markable buildings, of which many 
examples exist, belong to an order of 
architecture peculiar to the most 
eastern districts of Asia Minor, and 
to the ruins of ancient Armenian 
cities, on the borders of Turkey and 
Persia. One is an octagon, and may 
have been a baptistery. The interior 
walls are still covered with the re- 
mains of elaborate frescoes repre- 
senting Scripture events and national 
saints. The colours are vivid, and 
the forms, though rude, not inelegant 
or incorrect, resembling those of the 
Turkey. 
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frescoes of the I^owcr Empire, still 
seen in the celebrated Byzantine 
church at Trebizond, and in the 
chapels of the convents of Mount 
Atlios. The knotted capitals of the 
thin tapering columns grouped to- 
gether, the peculiar arrangement of 
the stones over the doorway sup- 
jKirting each other by a zigzag, and 
the decorations in general, call to 
mind the European Gothic of the 
middle ages. These churches date 
probably before the 12th century/* 
Bayard's 4 Aincrch ami Babylon / 

Baiburt , a town of 6000 Inhab., 
surmounted by the ruins of a Genoese 
castle. Marco Polo mentions a 
silver-mine at this place, worked 
under the Seljukinn Sultans. The 
Turkish government draws much 
silver from this. 

From Erzeroom to the Persian 
frontier, and thence to Teheran, the 
post-stations are as follow : — 

Hour*. 

Hassan Kalch. See Rtes. 33 and 


59 6 

Khorassan 8 

Mollah Suleyman . . . .15 

Kara Kilisa 7 

Diadin 12 

Between these villages the Persia 
frontier is passed. 

Awajik 12 

Kara Aineh 6 

Zoraba 6 

Khoi 6 

Tesuch 8 

Shabister 6 

Tabriz . . 8 


The entire distance from Erzeroom 
to Tabriz is about 350 ra. 

Bayezid, the Turkish frontier for- 
tress, is not on the post-road, but 2 or 
3 hours to the N. of it, about half- 
way between Diadin and Awajik, 
the Persian frontier village. Bay- 
ezid is described in Rte. 59. 


o 
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Sect. Ill, 


FROM TAIIHIK TO TEHERAN. 

Farmkh. 


Scidabad 4 

Tikmetash . ^ ® 

Turkoinan-cliai 8 

Miana 7 

Ak Kand C 

Bagh 7 

' Zinjan 8 

Sultaniah 6 

Horom dereh 7 

Siadehen 7 

Kasvin 5 

Sefer Hoja 7 

Sungerabad 6 

Mianjik 6 

Teheran 5 


A shorter and more picturesque 
road may be taken by travellers with 
their own hones, from Snltaniah to 
Kasvin, through the hills to the N. 
of the post-road. 

Hoars. 

Sultaniah to Siangaleh . . 4 

Leave the main road. 

Kiritch-Ky 7 

Kasvin 8 

Katxfin is a prosperous and well- 
provided town, with some handsome 
mosques and substantial brick build- 
ings. 

At Sultaniah is the ruined mosque 
of a Moghul sovereign of Irak— a 
conspicuous object from a great 
distance round. The building is 
octagonal, having once had minarets 
at each corner; the dome, which is 
now cracked, was formerly covered 
with blue glased tiles, of which 
few remain; the walls within and 
without were lined with encaustic 
tiles. There are many very beauti- 
ful inscriptions within; some very 
finely carved on stone. 


ROUTE Gl. 

TREBIZOXI) TO BAGDAD, BY ERZE- 

ROOM, AK1ILAT, RITLIS, AND 

MOUSSUL. 

This route is interesting as being 
that of the 10,0 00 Greeks, who, in 
their memorable retreat from Baby- 
lonia, pursued it in the depth of 
winter, at which season, owing to 
the snow and the tremendous severity 
i of the climate in this high mountain 
region, the communication is at pre- 
sent often interrupted. 

The following outline of their 
perilous march will be serviceable to 
the traveller who may wish to trace 
it in his progress. For the identifi- 
cation of the names given to the 
various localities by Xenophon with 
those of modern times, we are chiefly 
indebted to Mr. Layard, to whose 
able work, * Nineveh and Babylon,’ 
we refer the reader for the details 
upon which his conclusions are 
founded. 

Xenophon says that the Greeks, 
on their return from Babylonia, after 
the death of Cyrus, went through 
the desert on the rt. of the Tigris, 
and, passing on the opposite ride 
of the river the considerable city 
of Ceense (ruins at Kalah Shcrgkat), 
arrived at the Zabates river, — the 
greater ZA. Here, at a place which 
Mr. Lavard identifies with Abou Sheeta, 
they halted in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Persian army under 
Tissaphernes. Here took place the 
treacherous seizure of Cle&rchus and 
the other commanders, and here, at 
daybreak on the following day, the 
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Greeks, having elec ted other leaders, 
and destroyed, hy the advice of 
Xenophon, thcirsiiperHiious baggage, 
recommenced, hy the passage ot the 
Zah, their arduous retreat. Mr. 

I ^a yard thinks it clear that the ford 
at Alton Sheeta, a I tout 2f> in. from 
tlie continence of the Zah and the 
Tigris, is that hy which they effected 
the passage. It is still the principal 
ford in that part of the riser, and, 
from the nature of the lied of the 
stream, must have been so from the 
earliest periods. From the Zah the 
Greeks proceeded by Lerissa ( A7 m«- 
roud) and Mcspila (Kouyunyi/:) to 
near the modern village of 
between Tel Kef and Tel Eskof, 
where they halted and repulsed an 
attack of the Persian forces. They 
then crossed the hills hy a precipi- 
tous pass near the modern Zakku, 
and after 4 days’ march, in the 
course of which they must have 
passed the river Khahour and its 
confluent the Hazel— though those 
rivers are not mentioned hy Xeno- 
phon — they reached the high moun- 
tains of Kurdistan, 41 at a place,” 
says their historian, “where the river 
is, both from its depth and breadth, 
absolutely impassable; no road ap- 
peared, the craggy mountains of the 
Carduchi absolutely overhanging the 
river.” This must have l>een near 
Fynyk, a village on the Tigris, sup- 
posed to be on the site of an ancient 
town (Phoenicia), where the foot of 
the Kurdistan mountains is first 
washed hy the river. A plan now 
proposed for crossing the river by a 
bridge formed of inflated skins being 
rejected on account of the strong 
force assembled on the other side to 
oppose the passage, 2 roads only 
were left to the Greeks: — 1, that to 
the W., crossing the Tigris near 
Jezireh , and thence through Orfa, 
Aintab, Tarsus, and the Cicilian 
Gates to Lydia ; and 2, that across 
the mountains of the Carduchi, or 
Kurdistan. They chose the latter, 
as it led into Armenia, through which 
they might reach the sea, and from 


whose numerous villages they could 
obtain provisions. lte\oud the Car* 
duebiau mountains there were then, 
as now, 2 roads into Armenia : one 
eroding the plains of Klicrzan to 
Diarlukir, and thence over the 
mountains to Khnrput ; the other 
passing through MtHs. The Greeks 
pursued the latter of these. Fighting 
their way over a succession of difli- 
cult passes stoutly defended hy the 
warlike Carduchi, they at last reached 
the river Ccntritis, ». c. the conflu- 
ence of the modem rivers of Sort, 

I lit /is, and / lohtan , near the modem 
Ti licit, where it joins the W. Tigris. 
On the opposite bank of this river 
they found a combined force of 
Armenians, Mygdoniuns, and Chal- 
deans assembled to oppose their pro- 
gress ; hut, skilfully eluding them, 
they effected a passage higher up. 
They were here compelled, by the 
desertion of the villages, owing to 
the inroads of tlie Carduchi and the 
consequent lack of provisions, to 
abandon the direct route along the 
Bitlis branch of the river as far 
as llitlis, and turning, therefore, to 
the W., they pursued their march 
through part of the modern district 
of /tell Iran. Crossing the plain of 
KIhczhu, and then turning somewhat 
to i lie E. again to avoid the moun- 
tains in the N. of that district, they 
came to the W. bank of the small 
river Teleboas, which has been sup- 
posed by some to be the Kara-su ; but 
Air. Layard gives satisfactory reasons 
for identifying it with the river of 
Bitlis, which, as it joins the Sert-su 
before it falls into tlie Tigris at 
Tilleli, might well, under another 
name, have appeared a different river 
to Xenophon. The Greeks probably 
reached it a little below the modem 
town of llitlis; thence they con- 
tinued their march, on the same side 
of the river, through the valley of 
Bitlis, skirting the W. foot of the 
Kimrvud Dttgh range, through a 
thickly -inhabited plain, which agrees 
exactly with Xenophon's description 
of it. They left lake Van to the rt. 

o 2 
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concealed from them by a range of J The following route from E nee- 
low hills, which accounts for the room to Moussul by the lake of Van, 
absence of any mention of that lake ] llitlis, and Jexireh, was taken in Sop- 
hy Xenophou. In 6 marches, each teinber, 1849, by Mr. Layanl. We 
of 5 parasangs or hours, from Bitlis, ' extract an mitlincof it, by his perniis- 
they reached the Euphrates at the sion, from his above-mentioned work 

E lacc where it is still crossed by the ' 1 Nineveh and Ikibylon/ to which wc 
igh road between Bitlis and N . 1 refer the traveller for a detailed ac- 
Armenia. Beyond this stage of their count of the many objects of iuterest 
journey the narrative of Xenophon ' with which it abounds, 
is not sufficiently accurate to enable | There are no regular post-stations 
ns to follow them with any degree of j upon it, hut a firman will procure 
certaiuty. Mr. Ixiyard thinks it ; ’ 
most probable that they took 44 the j 


road still used by caravans through 
the plains of ltinnis and llassan 
Khaleh, as offering the fewest diffi- 
culties;** that "the river Ha rp.i ns, 
mentioned by Xenophon, must lie 
the Tchitrtdi, and the Phasis either 
the Araxcs or the Keir and that 
M Mount Thcchcs, the Holy Mountain 
{32 parasangs from Trebizond, ac- 
cording to Xenophon), from which 
the Greeks first beheld the sea, was 
between Batoom and Trebizond, the 
Greeks having followed the valley 
of the Tchoruk, but left it before 
reaching Batoom.” By others this 
mountain is supposed to be either 
the Tekieh Dagh or the Kamhthttn • 
but Mr. tay&rd is of opinion that 
the Greeks did not pass near the 
modern Erxeroom, since, among 
other reasons, had they taken either 
of the 3 roads from Erxeroom to the 
coast, they must have seen the sea 
fer the first time at a distance of not 
more than 6 or 8 parasangs from 
Trebisond. If the particulars giren 
by Xenophon of the latter part of 
the journey are accurate, which 
teems more than doubtful, the course 
of the Greeks, after leaving the 
Euphrates, must have been very tor- 
tuous, leading them but very slowly 
to the sea, which they at length 
reached at Trebizond. 


horses. The road lias only become 
safe for travellers since the Turkish 
government has subjected the Beys 
to its authority, which they so long 
defied : — 

Bays. Milos. 

Guli 9 

Bey-koi 1 

Kosli 1 

Karagol I 

Piron 

Akldat | 

Keswak [ 

Bitlis 1 

Hamki 3 

Bed wan | 

Chdlek | 

Funduk t 

Mansouriyah 1 

Feshspoor 1 

Semit t 

Moussul | 


For the rest of the 
Bagdad see Kte. 35. * 


journey to 


Guli , 9 m. 

After leaving Guli a high range of 
mountains, ruuning nearly E. and 
W., is crossed by a pats called Ali 
Baba, or Ala Baba, from the top of 
which is an extensive view over the 
plain of Pasviu. To the S. are the 
snow-capped mountains of BinGhiul, 
or 44 Thousand Lakes," the source of 
the A raxes and other riven. 

Bcy-Mi, 1 day, a village inhabited 
by Kurds. The road now proceeds 
through valleys and among undu- 
lating hills abounding with bustards, 
to the Arras or Araxes, which in the 
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dry W'Jison is crossed by a ford, Imt 
alier rains and during spring it is an 
impassable torrent ; i lienee it leads 
over the W. spur of the Tick tab 
mountains, and descends into the 
wide and fertile plain of llinnis. 
# l he Snblian. or Sift-ut a mag- 

nificent conical peak covered with 
snow, rises abruptly from the plain, 
N. of lake Van. According to the 
tradition, Noah’s ark, floating on the 
waters of the deluge, struck against 
its top, when the patriarch, congra- 
tulating himself on his escape, ex- 
claimed Subhanu-llah, “ Praise be 
to God;” and hence the name. In 
the plain is situated the considerable 
town of llinnis, near which, in the 
village of liashkan, are hot springs, 
supposed to 1 * those visited hy 
Xenophon after he had crossed the 
Euphrates. Leaving the town, the 
road leads on to 

Kosli, 9 hours, a large Arme- 
nian village at the foot of the hills 
forming the S. boundary of the plain 
of Hinnis. Here, as in many other 
villages where no khan is found, 
there is a guest-house for the recep- 
tion of travellers. 

Leaving Kosli, the road lies over 
the plain, and at Kara-kupri, near 
the ruins of a bridge, fords a branch of 
the Murad Chat , or Lower Euphrates, 
and leaves the plain by a pass 
through the mountain-range of Zer- 
nak. On the summit of a rock over- 
hanging the road are the ruins of a 
castle, from which the Kurdish 
chiefs, not very long since, levied 
black-mail on the traveller. 

' Karagol , 1 day, a Kurdish village, 
beautifully situated in a plain watered 
by the Murad Chai. The Sipan Dagh 
rises abruptly before it. 

The road now crosses the river by 
a ford near the village of Tekhout, 
then passes through a swamp abound- 
ing with myriads of wild fowl, and 
afterwards enters upon a line of 
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i bills separating it front the lake Guht 
■''(•■oln. On an elevation near is an 
Armenian monastery, Mouging to 
the large Armenian village of Kop, 
in the plain below. Almut ft h. 
after the road conus to the Gula 
Shnilu, at the further end of which is 

1 day, a village inhabited 
by Kurils and Armenians. It now 
passes to the small village of Khcrs t 
on the W. extremity of the lake 
G"l t which is separated from 
the Gula Shailu by a range of low 
hills, and then, skirting the E. bank 
of the lake, enters on an undulating 
country traversed by deep ravines, in 
which are numerous villages, until 
it reaches 

Akhlat, l day, a picturesque ruined 
city, situated at the N.W. comer 
of Lake Van, a great inland sea, 
bounded both to the E. and W. by 
lofty mountains. Akhlat has many 
ancient remains, among which the 
most interesting are several beautiful 
TurljcJts, or tower-like tombs, the 
mausoleums of Sultans or chiefs of 
the great Tatar tribes. The ancient 
cemeteries form a belt round the 
tow n. On the summit of an isolated 
rock stand the walls aud towers of a 
castle, the remains of the ancient 
city .of Khelath , the capital of an 
Armenian province. The face of 
the perpendicular sandstone rocks 
about the town is honeycombed with 
caves — ancient tombs or dwelling- 
places — some of which are ap- 
proached by flights of steps. Many 
of them are inhabited. The neigh- 
bourhood of Akhlat presents some of 
the fluest scenery imaginable, and its 
ancient remains are full of interest 
to the artist and the architect. 

Leaving Akhlat, the road skirts the 
foot of the Nimroud Dagh , which 
stretches from the town to the 
S. extremity of the lake; it then 
leads through the village of Khar- 
mush to 
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ROUTE Cl.— KE9WAK.— CIIELLKK. 


A'cswak, 1 day, an Armenian vil- 
lage, standing in a small hay and 
sheltered by a rocky promontory. 

The traveller's route now lies 
along the margin of the lake, and 
leaves its S. eml near the Armenian 
village of 7W»<vm, once a place of 
some importance, a ml still containing 
a caravanserai, mosques, and baths. 
The road then passes over an undu- 
lating couutry, where the S. course 
of the streams and the gradual 
descent of the country show tliat, 
having passed the watershed of 
centnu Asia, the traveller lias 
reached the valleys of Assyria. 
Ruined khans and bridges afford 
traces of the great road which, in 
the days of Turkish prosperity, led 
from Erzeroom, by Mush and hit! is, 
to Bagdad. A ravine,, here gradually 
widening, opens on 

■ 

Bitlis, 1 day, a long, straggling 
town, the residence of the governor, 
bnilt in the bottom of a deep valley, 
and on the sides of ravines worn by 
small streams. Bitlis was once a 
town of some importance, and 
has many picturesque remains of 
mosques, baths. See. It now contains 
about 700 Armenian and 40 Jacobite 
families. The bazars are poor, but 
crowded; the trade is almost con- 
fined to the produce of the neigh- 
bourhood — oak-galls, which are 
largely exported, wax, wool, and 
carpets celebrated for the brightness 
of their colour. There is a large 
Armenian convent here. 

From Bitlis to Jezireh there are 3 
roads, S of whieh lead over the 
mountains, and are difficult and pre- 
cipitous ; the other winds through 
the valleys of the E. branch of the 
Tigris. Leaving Bitlis, the latter 
enters a deep wooded ravine, and, 
about 5 m. from the town, is carried 
by a tunnel, about SO feet long, 
through a mass of calcareous rock 
projecting from the mountain's side, 
from which various other calcareous 
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or petrified currents descend in the 
form of stalactites. It continues 
along the same ravine, crossing the 
now increasing stream of Bitlis, to 
the large Kurdish village of Goectnu 
lieyoud which it follows the bank of 
tbe stream until, turning from the val- 
ley, it enters a country of low hills, 
and passes the village of (hnnis-cl* 
konm. It now ascends a range of hills 
to the Kurdish village of Kkukhi % from 
which it descends tothc plain country 
of the Kherzau district, in which 
lies 

IfomJti , n days, a Yczcdi village. 3 
h. further on the road to ltedwan is 
the large village of Koshnna, after 
passing which the road runs through 
a defile into the plain which bears 
the name of 

Redican, 1 day, a small town of 
about 800 huts, and containing a 
bazar and the remains of a castle. 
The inhabitants are Yesedis, except- 
ing about 100 Armenian and 40 or 
50 Jacobite and Chaldean families. 
A Turkish J/wdiV, or petty governor, 
resides here. 

After leaving Red wan the road 
passes through the villages otJefnaari 
and Halevi to Ktmdnk , near which 
are the ruins of Husn Kaifa and 
other ancient cities. Below Kundnk 
the Red wan stream joins the Dior- 
bekir branch of the Tigris, and 
both flow together to the village 
of TUlch f where they are joined by 
the united waters of Bitlis, Sert, and 
Boh tan. As we have mentioned 
above, it was at Tilleh that the 
Greeks forded the Utter river, called 
by Xenophon the Ccntrites. Below 
TiUeh the road proceeds by a diffi- 
cult track along the Tigris, whieh 
here forces its way through a long, 
narrow, and picturesaue gorge, the 
cliffs of which leave little space for 
a road between them and the river. 

Chellek , 1 day (long), a vilUge on 
the 1. bank of the river. The road 
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now proceeds for -1 li. through tin* 
ravine of tin* Tigris, amongst 
scenery of surpassing grandeur, and, 
leaving it where it liends to the N., 
lends in 1 7jj hour to the Christian 
village of A '/»«•«•»#■*». It then, passing 
the village of /**:«•»•»»•, ascends a 
mountain, from w liieh there is a 
view of unrivalled magnificence, and 
again descends to 

Fmuluky I day, a large village, 
inhabited by bigoted Kurds. The 
Greeks probably reached this place 
at the end of their first day's march 
over the Cnrdttchiau mountains. 
The track now lies over a wooded 
mountain by a dillicult pathway, 
earned along and over rocks con- 
taining many excavated tombs, to 
Funyk (the site of the ancient city 
of Phentka), where Xenophon was 
obliged to turn oft* from the road, as 
caravans still are, uml to force the 
mountain pass against the Carduchi. 
Near this place the rocks are honey- 
combed with tombs, and on the face 
of the cliffs are bas-reliefs of the 
Parthian period, resembliug those 
which Mr. Layard discovered in the 
mountains of Siisinnu. About 2 ni. 
off the road to Jezireh are other in- 
teresting rock-sculptures of the same 
period. 

Manaouriyah, \ day, a Nestoriau 
Chaldean village, beyond which is 
the town of Jczirch , on the rt bank 
of the Tigris. From this place 
there are 2 routes to Semil : that 
pursued by Mr. Layard, which is 
practicable only when the Khabour 
river is fordable, passes the Catholic 
Chaldean village of Tickhtan , crosses 
the Khabour not far from its junc- 
tion with the Tigris, and, passing 
also tlie large Yezidi village of 
Dereboun, brings the traveller to 

Fcshapoor, l day, a large Chaldean 
Tillage. Thence it lies across the 
Assyrian plains to 

Semil, l day, a Yezedi village, 


crowned by a modern mud-built 
eas'le, and proceeds, by way of Tel 
Kskof and Tel Kef, to 

Mou$s>iI. See llte. 35. 


ROUTE G2. 

BAGDAD TO DAMASCUS. — VISIT TO 
PALMYRA. 

The shortest way from Baghdad 
to the shores of the Mediterranean is 
to take the post route across the 
desert to Damascus. This poet is 
kept up by the English, and goes 
once a month. Under favourable 
circumstances the distance is accom- 
plished in from 9 to 11 days, but 
delays often occur from the necessity 
of turning out of the road to avoid 
wandering Arabs, or to seek for 
water. The traveller may engage 
one of the men employed in this 
service and cross with him at any 
time, but it is best to go with the 
regular mail, as he is then sure to 
be supplied with a good dromedary, 
and will get over the ground in less 
time and with little, if any, greater 
amount of fatigue. The Bedouin 
dress should be assumed, both for 
comfort and safety, the great object, 
next to not meeting with any one by 
the way, being, if seen, not to attract 
attention. Of course the less lug- 
gage the better. The stock of pro- 
visions should consist principally of 
things that do not require cooking, 
as it is seldom safe to light a fire ; for 
the same reason a tent is only a use- 
less encumbrance. Water is found 
every 36 or 48 h. The writer en- 
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gaged one of (lie postmen to take 
himself, his scrvuut, ami luggage 
across in the time usually occupied 
by the mail. The guide was to fur- 
nish 5 camels ami bear all risks and 
expenses (except the traveller's pro- 
visions) for 58o keratins = 20/. The 
provisions consisted of goat's milk, 
cheese, raisins, preserved apricots, 
and rusks, and a little wine and 
brandy. To these were added coffee 
and nee, to lie used whenever a fire 
could be ventured upon. The water 
was carried in 2 goatskins, such as 
used by Turkish sakas or water- 
carriers. A Unssia-leatlier flask, 
holding about :i mart, at one's sad- 
dle-bow is a g i’ .it convenience; if 
covered with canvas, and the out- 
side kept moist, the water inside 
will remain cool. The motion of 
the camels is easy, as they seldom 
go out of a walk, which does not ex- 
ceed 3 m. an hour. To make up for 
their slowness, however, they Keep 
going from 16 to 19 h. out of the 24, 
and the times of halting are so di- 
vided as never to allow a continuous 
rest of more than 2 or, at the most, 
4 h. One of the camels fell sick and 
had to be left at Hit; another died 
of heat and fatigue before reaching 
Damascus, and a third the day after 
arriving there; but this was in the 
month of August, and the camels 
were very indifferent oues. The 
journey lasted 13 days, including a 
day at Hit. From Bagdad to Hit 
on the Euphrates is, in a straight 
line, about 110 m., and thence to 
Damascus about 420 more ; but from 
the detours made to avoid Arabs, or 
to seek for wells when those on the 
road were found dry or their water 
trid, the ground gone over cannot 
ve been less than 600 m. It is 
well worth while to spend a day at 
Hit (the Is of Herodotus) to visit the 
fountains of bitumen in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Before reaching Hit lies the terri- 
tory of the Delem, a wealthy Arab 
tribe, but subject to the Porte. After 


Sect. III. 

Hit the road lies through an immense 
tract of sumly plains, hills, and val- 
leys, barren, or producing only 
prickly shrubs and a tall feathery 
grass which the camels eat, wandered 
over by numerous tribes, of which 
the Aneyza are the most important. 
Sometimes a raswa or plundering 
expedition of the Sliammar, or other 
invading tribes, may be met with. 
The worst that can happen to any 
one who gives no provocation is to 
be plundered and lose his camels, 
but, if proper inquiries be made 
before the journey, aud due precau- 
tions taken while on it, the chaucet 
of such an accideut are very slight 
indeed. 

If not pressed for time the traveller 
may join a caravan and take his 
ease; they occupy about 30 or 40 
days on the journey, and follow a 
rather longer and more northern 
route, passing near Palmyra.— J. G. 

Achmct Ed ’Dieb, of Beyrout, can 
be highly recommended as & drago- 
man and travelling servant. He 
speaks Arabic, Turkish, French, Ita- 
lian, and some English. He has 
travelled further than most Svrian 
servants, having been in the writer’s 
service for more than 13 months, 
during which time he visited Cyprus, 
Asia Minor, and Mesopotamia. — J. G. 

VI8IT TO PALMYRA. 

Palmyra is a place not at all times 
accessible to Europeans, but, gene- 
rally speaking, the obstacles to going 
thither sre very much exaggerated, 
if not entirely fabulous. The easiest 
and the cheapest plan is to makes 
bargain and have a written contract 
with some Bedouin or camel-owner 
in Damascus to take one there and 
back for a fixed sum, he bearing all 
risks and expenses. The writer paid 
70 ghaxis =* 14 /. for 2 camels and the 
services of their owner to take him- 
self and his servant to Palmyra, 
remain there two days, and return. 
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The (list mice is alwmt I no in., mid 
may he accomplished in 2^ days, 
hailing at the villages of Gerund i 
and of Kl Garilcyn, the fonner if h. 
from Damascus, the hitter 21. 
Thence to Palmyra is 14 more. 
Have nothing with you hut the 
ltcdouiu clothes on your hack (they 
are the most comfortable and attract 
least notice), and 200 or .UK) piastres 
to meet current expeuses on the road. 
Take, a few biscuits, raisins, dried 
apricots, a little wine in a leather 
flask or liota, and a small skin for 
water. When at Palmyra, whatever 
disputes may arise al>out yourself 
among the Arabs, do not interfere in 
any way, and, if appealed to, refer 
them to the man who conducted you, 
and him to his contract. The dispute 


»SIT TO r\LMYll.V. 

is probably about the amount of fees 
or fines he is to pay the sheikhs of the 
village for bringing a stranger. The 
writer’s guide got olf with the pay- 
ment of It) gliazis, which, however, 
he solemnly protested was more tlinu 
the whole sum paid to him for the 
journey. 

It is worth while to go to Tadmor 
shortly before the caravans start 
from the different points of Syria for 
Mecca, if only to see the thousands 
upon thousands of camels that are 
collected round the ruins for the 
conveyance of the pilgrims and their 
goods. The curious in gastronomy 
may have the opportunity of tasting 
canid's flesh ; it is like tough stringy 
beef, with a sweetish taste. — J. G. 
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Aalas, 2J7* 

Abutlkmte, 221. 

Abydoe, 115. 170. 

AcraWH, 2$ 2. 

AdaU, 25A 
Adelle, 241, 244. 

to Smyrna, 245. 

Adana, 219. 

AdramyLl. 167, 172. 
Adranoe, 254. 

Adrianople, i|i. 
iEflpa-potamoa, 125. 

Aljpm Kara-hlasar, 221, i 
265. 

Agtarl Dsgh (Arafat), 158, 2 
Agirah Valley, 20 J ■ 
AnadkUU 2«. 

Aidin (Tralles), 176. 
Aldinjik. 221. 

Aidua, 149. 

Aivalt, 167. 171. 

Alcala. 266. 

Ak I high Madcn, 210. 
Akbaba, 115. 

Akhlat, 271. 

Akho, 2o|. 

AWah Kalfeh, 259. 
a kJab- taah 264. 

Akad (ThyaUra), 166, 180. 
Akaa Derehnni, 259. 
Ak-eerai, 22|. 

Ak Sbehan, 266. 


Ak-ehehr, 216. 
AkaooK^ 244. 

Ak-eu, 256. 

Alan, 24a 
Alaaoon. 241. 
Aleklam, lk 
Alexandria Troaa, 168. 


Alexlnitaa, IJ4. 

Aleya. 2)9. 

— to Cyprus, 219. 

to fvonia, 240. 

All l>agb Mountains, 20A. 
Allah Sbeber (Philadelphia). 


»77* 

Alma l ee Dagler, Mount, 18A. 
Aluta R, 1 f*. 

Alyatte*. tumulna of, ito. 


Amasla, 187, 261. 

to Sinope, 262. 

to Angun, i6j. 

Amathus, 2)4. 

Atnlaus, 261. 

A murium, 265. 

Antihunt, 265. 

Anastaslnn wall, ill. 
Analoll-htssar, 116. 
Anatoti-kawak. 1 1 2. 

Ancyra (Galatia), 257. 

(Phrygia), 222. 

Ancyneuni, 112. 

Angora, 257. *64. 

to Amaaia, 261. 

to Brousa, 256. 

to Kutsarlyeh, 26$. 

AntlocbU, ad Moeandnim, 176. 
Antipbellua, 248. 

Aphrodislas, 176. 

Apollonla, hike or, 181, 354. 

tid Hhyndacuni, 22 1. 

Aral)#, life among, 196 ; forays, 
197 ; hawking, 197. 

Arahgir, 206. 

Aniplar, 172. 

Ararat, Mount, if 8, 268. 

A raxes K„ ihq, i6i, 272. 
Arclielnis, 266. 

Ardahau, 204. 

AnQIeh, 190. 

Ard-ovah, plain oC 210. 

Aresh Kerd, 268. 

Argaiiu, M., 209; ascent of, 
210. 

Argtiana, 207. 

Maden, 207. 

Argyria, 260, 262. 

Arkut Klian, 2(7. 

Armenia, 197. 

Armenians in Turkey, 48. 
Arinootloo, 170. 

Amandkui, 102. 

Arras (A raxes) 204, 268, 
272. 

Artaki, 184, 221. 

Ascantus, lake, 184, 215. 
Ashur.su, 191. 

A silks la, 188. 

Asia Mixoa, 156. 

. Asiatic Turkey. See Turkey. 

| Asiatic shore of Bo*i>honjs, 1 1 2. 


Asmobatts, fountain of, 211. 
Aspusi, 20K. 

Aswm, 168. 

Avrianmstl, 171. 

Ayasaiuk, 17$. 

A ran l, 242. 

Asut, 149. 


B 

Babylonia, 160. 

Bocow, 149. 

Buffo, 2 if. 

Bsilfy, 2J2. 

Bagdad. 192, 198, 270, 275. 

to Trobixond, 270. 

to Ikmutscua, 275. 

ftagiidsheli-kiK, 107. 

Bata, 22a 
Bahts. 220. 

to Skutari, 114. 

Balhurt, 267, 169. 

Ualn-hlssar, 164. 

Balkan mountains, t||, 141. 
Balkiz (Cyzicus), 184. 
Baltiliinan, 104. 
Hatuk-kouyoun\)i, 264. 
Ramder-su(IVrthenius) EL, 186. 
llara lli ra, tne, 218. 

Barharossa’s Tomb, 99. 

Batoom, 202. 

Bayexid, 268. 

Bayxceryait-kSi, 248. 
lleidirahin (Assoal 168. 

Betiek, 102. 

Bedouins, the Shammer, 196, 
»*• 

Beennargy, 244. 

Beglerliey, 117. 

Bcibazur, 257. 

to Ismid, 266. 

Bcikos, iif. 

Bcktash, 224, 266. 

Belgrade on the Bosphorus 
108. 

on tlie Danube, 1 14. 

to Constantinople, 

i|o» i|8« 

— to Trevnik, 149. 

Rendnuno, 1A4. 

Bergamo, 167. 
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iu:sii ik r.\ssi. 

Bcshikiash. «/>. 
lU\dk.i Bay, if*). 

Bey-kbt. 272. 

Ik y S!ic!ir, I ;kr, 21 1 i town, 
2 H. 

tip Smyrna, 214. 

Bryat, 2^15. 

Boy mil ic<>, i|>. 
lk'vriiiniidi. 172. 

Ridgikli, 241. 

Bin Child mountaina, 189, 272. 
Bin-bir-kilisM'li, 212. 

Bir, 20 6 

Bistritza, convent or, 146. 

Bitlis. 190, 274. 

Black Sea, 106. 1 1 1. 202, 260*262. 
Boglm-kol, 2io, 264. 

Boitza, 1 }8 
Bolawmlun, 21 6, 22). 

Boli, 186. 

Bolkas-kbi, 244. 

Bomdouk, 256. 

Boutin torn, 24;. 

Botpjak, 24 J. 

Bosna Serai, 151. 

to Mostar, 1 52. 

to Truvnik, 15 1. 

Bosnia, (28. 

Bosphorus, European shore of, 
97* 

Asiatic shore of, 112. 

fortifications on. 97. 

Bounarhashi of Beyramltch, , 
171- 

Bounarbnshi, 169. 

Brnilow, 141. 

Biiousa, 181. 

— to Constantinople, 183. 

to Smyrna, 251. 

to Angora, 256. 

Brsa l’alanka, 139. 

Bucharest, 1 36. 

to Constantinople, 135. 

to Rotlienthurni, IJ7. 

to Jassy, 148. 

to Tumul Severinul, 144. 

Bugaditza, 222. 

Buldur, 241. 

Bulgaria, 129. 

Bulgurlu, 1 21. 

Burgas, 144. 

Busco, 148. 

Busrah to Constantinople, 192. 
Basso vnera, 151. 

Butshuklu, 241. 

Buyuktlerch, 106. 

Buyuk Liman, no, 259. I 

Buyuk Tchekraedych, 131. ! 

Byron, Lord, at Auydos, 1 70. 


Cabinet, or Divan, Ottoman, 34. 
Gsdi-kffl (Chalcedon), 122. 
Cadyna, 225. 

Oiesarea, 209. 


cuss r.vNTism u:. 

(.dam-m.i Dere-sii, l$*. 
(*.ili|)|>nlis. 124. 
i .ilv«.niiiU'. B.. 228. 

C.iss-iIm. 2U. 

1 ’.i^s-ikir, 24s. 

« .wn-Hut i/«i. 24s. 

r.i-il. - uni** |h«nlan« llf>, 12;. 

< IB. 

In i:jgll*l, I5J. 

r.iy»u*r I!., 1 71). 

CHfliilfris, 22H. 
iVryue.i, 1)6. 

Osims It., 244. 

Clialrtiloti, 122. 

('Iialki. nr Kalki, 12), 183. 
Ciiaiiak Kulcssi, or Channnka- 
lasy, 125. 170. 

Character of tltc Turks, 24. 
Cliarshuinbah, 261. 
Cliiitalorgliul, 181. 

Glumly, 251. 

Chellek, 274. 

Chet me, 167. 

Chet Ins, l|l, 

Cliigri, fortress of, 169. 
CliinmT.i, Mount, 146. 

Choruk, 202. 

Cboruk-su, 202, 27 a. 

Chorum, 263. 

Chrysopolis, 1 18. 

Cli ry sorogliiatlsa, 235- 
Clcco, 235. 

Citium, 233. 

Citrca, 237. 

Cilti, 2 33- 
C Iadova, 139. 

Claros, 174. 

Cail mines in Asia, 211, 2i3. 
Colossa*. 176. 

Colossi, 234. 

Coluiubatz, 139. 

Colne, 264. 

Const a ntinople, 53. Histori- 
cal sketch, J3. Steamers, 54. 
tuns, porters, kayiks, 55. 
Ciceroni, 55. Streets, 56, 57. 
Ramazan, 57. Bairam, 58. 
Harbours, steamers, 58, 59. 
Suburbs, 59. Seraglio, 62. 
Oates, 65. Six days’ exami- 
nation of, 68-70. Mosques, 
70-84 ; Sta. Sophia, 70 ; Su- 
leimanvcb, 79; Ahrnedyeh, 
80; of slahomet II., 81. An- 
tiquities, 85. Atmcidan, 85. 
Obelisk, 85. Brazen Column, 
85. Burnt Column, 86. Co- 
lumn of Theodosius, 86. 
Seven Towers, 86. Cistern 
of Constantine, 86. Aque- 
ducts and fountains, 87. 
Turkish harems, 88. Khans, 

91. Bu stars, 92. Slave-market, 

92. Tomb of All Pasha, 93, 
Baths, 93. Cemeteries, 93. 
Arsenal, 94. Barracks, 
schools, and hospitals, 95. 


I I'ngli, 95. Bnsplionia, 97. 

j KurnjKMii shore, 97. Asiatic 

I shore, ill. Princes’ Islands, 

! 121. 

’ in lUd grade, by land, 1 jo. 

by the Danube, 138. 

to HiichurcHt, 1 15. 

- to Bothnuliurni, IJ7. 

hi Varna, 143. 

to Salomon, I ; 3. 

: to Smyrna, by sea, 163. 

; l»y land, 178. 

1 to the lhirdaneUes, 18 j. 

' to Krzcruora and Van, 185. 

' to Kastamouni, 191. 

to Busrali, liy Sumsoon, 

Diarliekir, and Moussul, 192. 

to konta and Kaisariyeh, 

221. 

t* • T». bizond, by sea, 260. 

Coslait . 191. 

Cotya . *42. 

Cotyora. 2b I. 

Cousk. 251. 

Cragus. Mount, 251. 

Crajuva, 144. 

Criscr, 169. 

Crisool, 169. 

Croatia. Turkish, 128. 

Curium, 234. 

Cyanean rocks, ill. 

Cybistra, 22J. 

Cydnus R., 218. 

Cyprus, 229. Historical sketch. 
220. Sporting, 231. Anti- 
quities, 231. Products, cli- 
mate. 232. Routes to, 232. 
Lamnca, 233* Tour of the 
Island, 233-239. 

to A ley a, 239. 

! Cythcra, 235. 

! Cyzicus, 1 84, 221. 

I Creme tz, 145. 


D. 

Daimonnisoi Islands, 123. 
Dana, 21 1. 

Danesvorola, 203. 

Danube, 138-141. 

Danubian Principalities, 117. 
Dardanelles, 124, 17a 
, by Brousa, to Constanti- 
nople, 183. 

Dnshashckr, 240. 

Deliktnsh, 245. 

Demelhccr, 251. 

I Demlrji-kUl, 123. 

! Detick Maden, 266. 

Deri*, 212. 

Derkos, in. 

Dervishes, 119. 

Devli, 212. 

Diarbekir, 192, 207. 

Didewaghi, 203. 

Digwir, 204. 

V 2 
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Divan, or Cabinet, Ottoman, 14. 
DJunik, 199; district of, 2oi. 
Hobmllc, i)f. 

Dohropoifeh, i$s. 

Itobrudsclia, the, 14a 
Itoganlu, 116. 

IMIomon, 252. 
HoltiialiAghrfshch. 9s. 
DoniW^vnii, 241. 

Hoover, 251. 

DoomIiI, 1 86. 

Horyheum, itf. 

Dwgoela. Ilf. 


Egln, iof. 

Klzoglti, 208. 

K'Mii-su, iff. 

!••*«». if9- 
l.iiiiiHim, 21 1. 
kmirghitut. 194. 

Kiuicli. 169, 171. . 

Enos, 112. 

Eptaws, 174. 

Eplscopi, 114. 

Erdos mountains, 19a 
Eregti, 211. 218. 

Erebek, 191. 

Erekli, 260. 

Ergish, Mount, 209, 210. 
Ennenek-sn. 228. 

Eneroom, 188. 204. 268. 

— — to Constantinople, 185. 

to Kaisartyek. 104. 

to Trebizond, 199, 268. 

Endngen. 205. 

Eshen-kOI, 154. 

Esbek Elias, 268. 

Eaki Baba, iji. 

IJJwna, 14J. 

Stambul, 168. 

Eskt-hisaar (Laodioea), 176. 
Eaki-htflsar (Stntonlaea), 2fi. 
Eskl-kara-hlssar, 265. 
Kski-shehr, 215. 

Everek-kffl, no. 

Euphrates IL, 188, 190, 206, 
_ *7*» *71* 

European Turkey. See Tur- 

A 106, III, 802. 260-262. 
Eyub, 61. 


Fairs In Turkey, 40. 
Famagusta, 2)8. 
Fanarakl, In Europe, no. 

In Asia, 112. 

Fataah, 261. 

Feahspoor, 27f. 
Fll-bunm, 112. 

Firmans, 17, 155. 
Focshar« ; 148. 


I Fortins, 248. 

Koulin, 2. 
Knit IL, 206. 
Ktmdiik. 27 f. 

I Kiindiiklu, 98. 
j Kytiyk, 275. 


Gacsti, 148. 

Gaga*. 246. 

Gukle, 169. 

Galabi, 59. 

Galatx, 141. 

to Belgrade, 1 j8. 

to Wldin, 144. 

Golem We, iho. 

Gallipoli, 124. 

Garga.ru*, Mount, 171. 
Garidl, 166. 

Galsko, 1 52. 

Gaytaissa (or Ghehsr), 
**4- 

Gentcrek. 209. 

Gcnexin, 266. 

Gengl Bar, 125. 
Gcniianleonolia, 191. 
GIicImc, 186, 214. 

Glicyra, 176. 

Giieyva. 266. 

Ghiedix. 2ff. 

Ghleuxel-hissar (TrallesX 1 
Gliullghuit, 180. 

Gliurun, 208. 

Giants* mountain, 114. 
Glurgevo, tj6, 140. 

Glaucus K., 221. 

OlogovA, 145. 

Gobck. 255. 

Gogillar, 1 7 j. 

Gorcsda, 152. 

Gnu ileus IL, 125, 181. 
Greeks, track of the ten tl 
•and, 270-272. 

Grotska, if 8. 

Gull, 272. 

G ulnar, 228, 212. 

to Konla, 226. 

Gutnish Khaneh, 199, 267, 
Gygamn Lake, 180. 
Gypopolls. 110. 


1 Hadji Abbasse, 191. 

Harass, 187. 

lladji-kUL 26). 

Iladrianl, 254. 

Uranus, Mount, 110. 

Haidar, 254. 

Hollar, 211. 

Hakim Khan. 208. 

Hal 111 Elly, 170. 

Haljji (tixil lrmek) IL, 187, 
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Hamid, 2 66. 
llamkl, 274. 

Harems, Turkish, 88. 
lluscttalcM. 115. 

1 lasami K a Icli, 189, 204, 268. 
Ilchnis IL (Maritxa). i|f. 
I(HU‘s|msiI, 124, 126, 170. 
Iloraclca. 260. 

II«tIk>iik’Ii, 205. 

IlfTtlWDII, IO4. 

I lent tan sLm It, ij 8. 
Ileniionassa, 259. 

I (enuits IL, 166, 179. 256. 
Herzegovina, 128. 
I(icru|M>lls, (76. 

I Heron straits, Ilf. 
lllnnls, 271. 

IllmumU, 111. 

Hit, 276. 

Iloula, 251. 

Ilorczul, monastery of, 141. 
Hiiiinmiiiiloo, 186, 191. 
Iliinklnr Skelessi, 114. 
j llj-pslle. 174. 


(bralla. See Onflow. 

I con him, 217. 

Ida, Mount. 169, 172. n>, 

I (bean Jove, temples or, 171. 
lldix. 222. 
llgiui, 217. 

Ilium, site of, 169. 

InJir-kiil, 1 16. 
inek Iktxar, 175. 

In-oglii, 242. 
ircboii, 26a 
' Iris IL, 187, 262. 

IsafcUe. 141. 

I Isaura, 21). 

' 1 starts, 241. 

Istakll, 222. 

Isinid, or Isnlkmkl (Nleoms- 
diaX i8f. 

to Bel Bosar, 266. 

Isnik (Nkaea), 184, 115. 
Istavros, 118. 


: JaghaL loj. 

Jagodina, 114. 

Jassy, 149. 

to Budiereat, 148. 

I Jevexllk, 267-8. 

• Jexireh. 275. 


j Kudos. 2f j. 

< Kata, 256. 

Kaisariyeh, 209. 

— to Eneroom, 204. 


KAISAKIYI'M. 

Kaisarlyeh lo Tokiil, 209. 

to Rumman, 210. 

to Tamil*, 225. 

to Angora. 265. 

Ksikuv.t, 246. 

Kalar.it, 146, rjj". ~ 

Kalahjik, 264. 

Kabimsli, 140. 

Kalemii.T, 105. 

Kalkct, i 4 U. 

Ivalki, 12;. 1 3 ). 

Kiuidilli, 1 16. 

Kanlija, 116. 

Knnous Kourcmai, 190. 

Kara Houruun. 259. 
Karabouimr, 218, 22). 
Karabunar-kbi, 241. 

Karadagh, 212,217. 227. 
Kara-curati, 21 j. 

Knragsunous, 256. 

Knrugol, 21). 

Karaiuimza. 204. 

Kara-liUsar, 2b). 

Kara-hisanr (Cybistni), 21 1, 
225. 

Kara-hissor (Shcbb-kluuieh), 
188. 

Kara* Kil Isa. 268. 

Kara Koulah, x88. 

Koraxnan, 212, 227. 

to Kaisarlyeh, 210. 

to Smyrna, 21 j. 

Knra-ovii-su, 125. 

Karasu, 188, 206. 

Kamvercn, 167. 

Knrghan, 205. 
sKaritych, 1 10. 

Karnabad, ijg. 

Kara, 204. 

Hartal, 214. 

Kassaba, 21 ), 227. 

Kaatamounl, 192. 

Kast&nleh, 220. 

Kasvln, 270. 

Katakekaumene, 222, 255. 
Kazan, the, 1)9. 

Kebon Madcn, 206. 

Kefeli-kOi, 106. 

Kefsut, 222. 

Kemakh, 20K. 

Kemereh, 167. 

Ken-kBI, 170. 

Kerasunt, 260, 262. 

to Treblzond, 258. 

Kesterlelc. 254. 

Keswak. 274. 

KeUiburln, 24). 

Khan Dag, 186. 

Kliarput, 206. 

Khassira Pasha, 61. 

Kbelath, 271. 

Kherian Kaleh, 265. 
Khilid-bahri, 225. 

Khonas, 177. 

Kbooll, 189. 

Khopah, 202. 

Kborassan, 204. 


IX PATH ISON. 

Kili.l, l it. 

hiiii.tir, 171. 

I\inip"lung, 147. 

I\ 11 in in. I 17. 

Kiik-Klixir, 1 14. 

t<« buk, 14;. 

I\ irm.i-li. 244. 

K 11 >*li« n**r. it A. 

Ki/ I< i u. m, 214. 
l\i/.-IH"».ir, or Kills, *11, 224 
Kir.il Innak (liulys) It., 

261. 

Ki/./.U'jik. 252. 

Koilj-liisKitr, 224. 

Kolowab 1 high, 20). 

Konia, 217. 

to Skutari, 214. 

to (i ulnar, 226. 

to A Icya, 240. 

Koogt-x. 252. 

KiMinik, 249. 

Korli, 27 2. 

Koaru Kimny, 216. 

Koyunyik, 194. 

Kitdiuiilu Tr\>o.h, 17). 

Kuklia, 2)4. 

K 11 lull, 20), 222, 255. 

Kul U.*h haglidshcssi, 1 17. 
Kurdistan, 160. 

Kurdistan mountains, 189, 268, 

^v. 275. 

Kurle d'An\Ji*h, 1)7, 147. 
Kuni-Tslicsuick, xoi. 
KusUrxIjc, 1 41. 

Kutuyn, 242. 

Kutcbuk Tchckmcdyeli, i)x 
Kuzgbunjik, 118. 


L. 

Ijuirn, 244. 
lAbraudii, 252. 

Lumpsacus, 18). 

Laiusuki, 124. 

Language, Observations on 
Turkish, 44. 

Laodicea (Kski-hissnr), 176. 
Laodiczca (Yorgan Lodik), 2x7. 
Laranda, 212, 227. 

Lamaca, 2)). 

Lata, 190. 

Lazgarat, 1)6. 

Lazistan, 202. 

Iidiedos, 174. 

Lcfka, 2)6. 

Lefkc, 215. 

Letters of introduction, if. 
Leukosia. 2)6. 

Llmasol, 2)4. 

Llmyra, 246. 

Loftsha, 14). 

Lopadium, x8i. 

Louramel, 204. 

Low Palanka, 140. 

Luleh Bnrgbaa, i)i. 
Lnpathron. See Lopadium. 


M VIS. 

I l.yMssa, i 3 b. 214. 

! I.yi us It., 188, 262. 
} Ly&tra, 212. 


M.uo>ius II.. 222. 

Marry, 241. 

Maunder 1 !., 174, 176, 22). 
.Maguoia (ad M.vundrimi), 175. 

(nd Sipylum), 166. 

Malaliycli (Malalia), 208. 
Man.tssia. monastery of, 1)4. 
Mutuluris it., 186. 

Muudndiora, x8l. 

Maniyns, 221. 

Maiyelik, 208. 

Manners and customs of Ibc 
Turks, 27*) 2, 161. 

Mauser, 166. 

Mansourtyah, 275. 

Murdin, 207. 

Maritza H., f)l-ij). 

Marmora, 180 ; sea of, 98, 1 24, 
185. 

Marsivan, 187. 

Matschin, 14 1. 

Mcdcreh-kot, 22). 

1 Melmtsn (Mylasa), 2f2. 
Menavgut, 240. 

Mcndcreli, or Mcnder-su, 169. 
Mc&tr Bunin, 109. 

Mcs< -poUmia, 160. 

Messis, 220. 

Messogia, Mount, 176. 
Metropolis, 178. 

Mezingherd. 204. 

Milnnansoor, 267. 

Mikalitza, 184. 222. 

! Milunovatz, no. 

| Mi lope tamo, late, 221. 

[ Miletus, 25). 

Misll, 21 1, 225. 

Mohammedan year, )2. 

! Moldavia, 127. 

1 Monastir deutrun lem, 146. 

I Money in Turkey, 21, 155. 

! Montenegro, 129, 151. 

Moola, 252. 

Moosb, 190. 

Moot, 227. 

Mopsuestia, 220. 

Morpho, 2)6. 

Mostar, 152. 

to Boeua Serai, 152. 

to Itagusa, IJ 2 . 

Moudania, 18). 

Moussul, 192, 194, 275. 
Mudirli, 267. 

Muhalich, 184, 221. 

Mulk, 264. 

Murad Chai, 206, 275. 

Mustafa Pasha, ij2. 

Mylasa, if 2. 

Myra, 246. 

Myus, 25 J. 
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INDEX. 


Kagara Burou, iif. 

Nainos and lilies, Turkish, jj. 
Narleii, 17*. 

Nea|M>llts in. 

Ntwt^Hi, nunnery «f, 147. 
Nevesigna, 112. 

Nev-*lM-lir, 224. 

Nicm (lunik), ill 4. 

Nlcomedia (ismld), 185. 
Nleopoll, ua 
Nicosia, ifl 
Nigrich, 2i 1, iif. 

Nlksar, 188, 262. 

Nimft, i6f, 179. 

Niioroud. 192. 

N I in rood Hugh, 27). 

Klaaa, 114. 

Nora, 225. 

Ny« a, .78. 


0 . 

Odemea, 179. 

Of, 201. 

Officers of the Seraglio, a 
OkniUa, 146. 

OUenltsa, 140. 

Olympus, In Mysia, 182. 

, In Cyprus, 215. 

. in Lycla (town), 241. 

Orcistus, 265. 

Ordu. 261. 

Omeonoo, 242. fre In-oghl. 
Orsova, new, fortress of, 1 ra. 
Orla-kiii, 100. 

Osman -bazar, 141. 

Osmaifjlk, 187. 

Ottoman history, sketcli of. 49. 

empire, statistics of, 50. 

- — , government, 54. 


Packets. See Steam-packets. 
Pactolns, 177. 

Pslesh, ifo, 

Psliattia, ifl. 

Palmyra, 276. 

Pambouk baled, 176. 
Panorama, bay of, 184. 
Pantetcbon, 129. 

Papaslu, i|j. 

Paphos, in. 

Partbenius R. (RamderSu).i 86. 
Pasin, plain of, 204, 268. 
Passports, 17, 155. 

Patara, 248. 

Pendelissus, 244. 

Pendtk, 121. 

Pera, 60. 

Pergaroos, 167. 178. 

P*rga, 244. 


Per khan, 1 17. 

Itewlmi*, 264. 

IVUs Tliemiastls, 99. 
IlmiliUiia, 261. 

I 1 ian.tr, the, (n. 
lluuutr.iM. plain or, 262. 
Plinriiacia, 262. 

Hum*, towvrof, 110. 
i Intact i* t 24I. 

IIiuzciudu ( lukitl), I <7. 
PIk-IIiih, 248. 

Ilicnika, 271, 271. 

I1til:ul«l|tltbi a 177. 

I’liHipP'ipoll*, iff. 

Iliilucalca, 219. 

Hillomciiiiin, 216. 

Pliinck.i, 146. 

Ilirygkui marble quarries, 216. 
Piiuirus, 2ia 
Hrou. 271. 

PiMonri, 3 )$. 
llutU, 1 17, 148. 

Pla tana, 200, 258. 

Plevna, 142. 

Pudlcaioi, 149. 

Ptcmancnus, 222. 

Poiras. 112. 

I Vim 1 ikon 1st, 174. 
iVshkow, plain oC 10 |. 
l*nivatli, 141. 

Presents, 15. 

Prieuc, 211. 

Princes’ Islands, 121, I Si. 
Prinkipo, 1 21, I8f. 

Propontis. 9.H, 124. 185. 

Prate, 121, 181. 

Pulsa. See Bronaa. 


| SIM8TUIA. 

Riimull Kawak, 109. 
lUistachdk, f jf». 

to Kirk-Kllslc, 141. 


I’yla; Cilicia*, 118. 226. 
Pyraiuua R. (Ghluoun), 


220. 


Quarantine. 16, 162 ; at Malta, 
16 ; at Syra, 162 *, at Smyrna. 
164 ; at Trebiiond, lot ; at 
Cyprus, 212. 


Racaa, 190. 

Raged, 201. 

Ragusa, 191. 

to Mostar, 192. 

to Cattaro and Montene- 
gro, 191. 

. Raraaxan, the, 97. 

. R.iwinilza, monastery of, 154. 
i Ucdwan, 274 
: Rliyndacus it* 181. 

Rimnik Valcca, 146. 

Riva, 1 12. 
lUsali, 202. 

Romano, 149. 

Rothentliunn, 11 8 . 

to Bucharest, 1 17. 

1 Rumitl-hissar, ioj. 


Sslunjit, f <6, 267. 

. N,ipilassiis, 241. 

KrigiiUeli, 209. 

Suittas, 222. 

; Sakaria (Sangariiu) H. 219 , 
298 . 264. 

; Saldtiils, 219. 
j Sairttndck. 1 17. 

I Saleh Serai, 210. 

Saloxica to Conatantinopie, 

191. 

Salsilcreli, 18). 

I Samsuun, 192, 261. 

, Sondukli, 221. 241. 

Sangarius U. (Sakaria), 219, 
294264. 

Sonaoon, 291. 

Santa Croce, Mount, 214. 
Sumhat, or Hernias, R. 18a 
Sands, 177. 

to Brousa, 178. 

Sariyari. 109. 

Sarmoaaktchi KSpri, 172. 

Saras Rm 219b 
Scala N nova, 191. 

Scama ruler, 170. 

Schilika, paia of, 141. 

, Seasons and climate, 16, 196. 
Scdikttl, 1 66, 174. 

I Sejikter. 299. a 

! Scid-cl-ghaxi. if 9. 
i Seidi-shehr, 2i|. 

1 Sckedcreh, 119. 
j Seiendl, 222. 

Selge, 241. 

Sell vri, or Seiivria (Selyrnbria). 

111,111. 

ScincndrU, tj8. 

, ScmlU 175 * 

Semlln. 114. 
i Seraglio, 62. 
j Servants, ia 199. 

| Servia, 128. 

* Sestoa, 126, 17a 
j Seven Churches, tour of, 174. 

1 Scvrl liissar, 264. 

Sliabalz, 190. 

1 Shnyran, 188. 

Sliehlak, 170. 

Sheik- Amur, 218. 

I Skcik-ul- Islam, offioe of, 14. 
i Shugsbur, 219. 

j to Side, 241. 

Shumla, i|6, 149. 

Sburavo, 192. 

Side, 249. 

to Sbugsfaut, 141. 

, Sigean promontory, 126. 

; Siboun (Saras) R„ 119, 226. 
Sllistrin. 140. 






‘JXi) 


Still. ml. I.ik* "J. 2 22 . 

SitiK.K 15., N'liitv «»f, 1-2. 

Sinp rli. 222. 

Siifjw. 

— - L.i Ain.t-i.t. 262. 

Sij.\ hi'. Mount, »66. 

Si 14^. 

Sit'h mli. 241. 

Si Ml'. 2 < /*.. 

Mkul.u i, 1 1 H ; iii"'qu«\s, Uilli>, 
and cmiwni**, i 17 ; howling 
dervishes, 1 19; l*uryiug- 
groilnds. 121. 

to Konia, Tarsus, aikI 

Bains. 214. 

Slam Uiiimik. 143 . 

Slano, 152. 

Slatina, 144. 

Smyrna, 16; ; inns, iKizar, i6j ; 
description of, 161; remains 
or the iinci* nl city, 164; ex- 
cursions from, 165; rides 
round, 166. 

to the Troud and Helles- 
pont, 166. 

to Constantinople, 178. 

to Bcy-shchr, iij. 

to Kar.tman, 21 j. 

to Adalia, 245. 

to Brouso, 251. 

Soandus, 21 1. 

Soanli Dcreh, 21 1. 

Sophlah, Like of, 2ij. 

J$«ma, 167. 

Sophia, U?. 

Sporting in Armenia, 160. 

in Mesopotamia, 19J. 

in Cyprus, iji. 

St. Bamalwis, convent of, 217. 

Stain boul, 51, 6x. 

Staving. 240. 

Steam-packets, 11 ; Levantine, 
it; from Vienna to Con- 
stantinople by the Danube 
and Black Sea, 1 1 ; from 
Trieste to Constantinople 
(Austrian Lloyd’s), 1 1 ; 
Southampton to Malta and 
Constantinople (I’cninsular 
and Oriental Company’s ), 
12; Malta to Smyrna and 
Constantinople (French), 1 2 ; 
Marseilles to Constantino- 
ple (french), 12; on the 
Bosphorus, 59. From 
Constantinople to Princes’ 
Islands, 12?. 

to Smyrna, 124. t6j. 

to Varna, 141. 

to Salonlca, 15J. 

to Moudania, i«j. 

to Israid, 266. 

to Trebizond, Sinope, 

Sam soon, 192, 262. 

Steam communication with 
Cyprus, 212. 

Stents, 104. 


Tit a J a n . 

Mol.lt/., 152. 

, Mr.ilouiesea, 2>2. 
mi ii’i-t, 24H. 

—mI- imaiili, 255- 
"•ilma, 1 4 1 . 

Mil'.ni-lii.'sir, 176. 

M.li.miu, 1 1 4. 

•>ili iniaii (in iVibia), 270. 
Miumirlu, 264. 
mii m i nun, 179. 

Mii uieiudi, district of, 202. 
Sii-Mighir-li, 181, 222. 

SuMinli i high. Mount, 204, 271. 
>\ lliuui, 245. 

1 Syuiidtx, 140. 

[ Symplegadcs, ill. 


1 T. 

Tad wan, 274. 

T. kly, 252. 

Tarsus, 218, 226. 

I to Kutsariyeh, 225. 

I Tasli-koun, 190. 
i Tatar baxarjik, i?). 

Tat lor, 224. 

TaUhe-kUl, 1)6. 

Tavium, 210, 264. 

Tchaltigshl, 241. 

Tchoklsla, 225. 

Tclicmavoda, 140. 

• Tckrova, 245. 

1 Tclmessus (Macry), 251. 

I IVskereh, 17. 

| Tiieiuoticon, i8j. 

Thempio, 105. 

1 Themiodon, 261, 262. 
i Thrace, I jo. 

| Thyatira, 166. 178, 180. 
i Thymbrius Ri. 242. 

Tigris, 191, 194, 207. 271, 274. 
Tilleh, 274. 

! Tireboli, 259. 

Tirgovist, 148. 
j Tirgu Formos, 149. 

Tirgujllu, 145. 

Tlniova, 14). 

Tismana, convent of, 145. 

: Titles, Turkish, jj. 

Tiza, 1)6. 

Tjadcn, 142. 

Flos, 251. 

Tinolus, Mount, 177, 179. 

I Tokat, 187, 210, 

: to Constantinople, 185. 

to Trebisond, 199. 

. to Kalsariyeh, 109. 

Toktna-su, ic8. 

Tomb or iEneas, 169. Alyat- 
1 tes, 180. 

! Top-honeh, 60. 

Torlack, i)6. 

I Tortocal, 140. 

; Tosia, 187. 
j Tnjanopolis, 255. 

1 Trajan’s bridge, 1)9. 


I I’KKI.V. 

1 Trajan - ' wall. 140, (41. 

: l ialli s, 17b. 

Tra\ riling, Str Turkey. 

' Tr.ivnik. 1 ;o. 

to Bid grade, 149. 

— to Ifc.'ti.i M-rai, i;i. 

■J'n lii/ond. ’10. 

lo rokat, 199. 

- - to hr/eriMHii, 11/9. 

lo Trijiolis ami Kerasunt. 

. 258. 

- - to Constantinople by sea, 
260. 

: to Bayczid, 267. 

j to Krzcroom and Persia. 

I 268. 

| to Bagdad, 270. 

| TH|>olis, on the Mteander, 177. 

! - - in Pontus, 259. 

J *1' 'laden. 21). 

; 1 ■ !. the, 169-174. 

1 lure lours of, 170-174. 

I t "git is, lake, 21). 

Troy, 169. 

Tshaly Kawnk, 1)5. 

Tslieiighclli-kdi, 1 17. 

Tshcrngnn, palaco of, 100. 

Tshibuklu. 1 1 6. 

Tshorlu, iji. 

Tshumra, 226. 

Tultsha, 141. 

Tun^Ja,orTundsha,R., ijj, 14). 

Turkal, 187, 262. 

Tuukey. General hints for 
travelling in, 9; Routes to, 
11 ; steamers, 11 ; requi- 
sites for travelling In, 12; 
luggage, clothes, fcc„ 12-1$; 
presents, 15; letters of In- 
troduction, 15; climate and 
seasons for travelling, 16, 
156; rules for preservation 
of health, 16; quarantine, 
16, 162 ; passports, firmans, 
he., 17, 155; hire of horses, 
18,155; travelling servauts. 
tatars, 19, 155; accommo- 
dation for travellers, 19-21 ; 
money (n Turkey, 21-24, 
ijo, 155 ; weights and mea- 
sures, 24 ; character of the 
Turks, 24-27, 161 ; manners 
and customs, 27-12, 161 ; 
Mohammedan year, jz; 
Turkish names and titles, 
jj-4j: Turkish vocabulary, 
4) ; observations on the lan- 
guage, 44-4«; Greeks in 
Turkey, 48 ; Armenians, 48, 
49 ; sketch of Ottoman his- 
tory, 49; statistics of the 
empire, 50; physical geo- 
graphy, 50, 156, 158, 160; 
government, 51. 

Turkey in Europe, 127 ; Routes 
In, 1 27 ; Danuoisn Principali- 
ties, 127; Wallachta and 
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Moldavia, 1 17 ; Scrvlo, 1 2* ; 
IWxuiia, Turkish Croatia, Her* 
xt'Rovhia, 128; Montenegro, 
129; Bulgaria, 129; Thrace, 
lio. 

Turkey in Attia, 154; Routes 
In, 154, 162; Aaia Minor, 
1 56-1 $8 ; Armenia. 1 j*-i ho ; 
Mesopotamia. Babylonia, 
Kurdistan, 160-161 ; Man- 
ner* and character, 161, 162. 
Turkman Le, 171. 

Tumul, 140. 

Tumul Scverinnl, 1 19. 

to Bucharest, 144. 

Tutasti, 14a 
Tuxlo, 1 jo. 

Tyana, 211. 

Tyrla, 179. 


U. 

Ulaah, 208. 

Ulchsheran, 199, 

Ulema, constitution of Uic, 42. 
Ulubad. i8i, 221. 


INDEX. 

witiiN. 

Unycli, 261. 

(Jsliak, 255. 

Utah Kills*, 268. 


y. 

Van. and its lake. 191, 271. 27). 
Varna, 141. 

to Wuliit, 142. 

to Constantinople, 14). 

Varxahan, 269. 

Vcxir Khan, 215. 

Vlron Sliehr, 22 j. 

Vitesx, 151. 

Vocabulary, Turkish, 4). 
Vranduk, 1 50. 

w. 

Wallochia, 127. 

■ monasteries and convcnU 
of, 1 ) 4 , 145*148. 

Warak mountain, 191. 

Wklin, iso. 

to Varna, 142. 

to Oalatx, 144. 


ZVOISNIK. 

X. 

Xaiilhiis, 249. 

Xcnnplioii, n- treat “f the 1**11 
thousand time's 270 -2*J2. 

Y. 

Vanar, the. 246. 

Yniiguli, 190. 

YnilgHi, 210. 

Yrni-kdl. toj. 

Yenkdi, 2o|. 

Ycsliil, 2(8. 

Y organ Isulik, 217. 

Yoroa, Cajn*. 259. 

Yum llnnm, 112. 

Yuxgat, 209, 264. 

z. 

//■111. 262. 

Zep-dio, 1 jo. 

/.hlklian, 268. 

Zlgiuuia, 267. 269. 

Ztltl, 174. 

Zvumik, 150. 


TIIE END. 
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LIST OF DUTIES 

NOW PAT A RLE IK LONDON UIH)N T1IK IMPORTATION OP WORKS OP 

Art, Curiosities, &c., from the Continent. 


The following* Artfelei are ALL TEES OT BUTT* 


Aunmn and Maibu. 

Ambkr, Manufactures of. 

Axchoviks. 

Aoatkh and Couxeliaxs, act or unact. 

Boom, of editions printed prior to 1801. 

Broxxe Work* of Art (antiques and ori- 
final works only). 

Bullion, Coins and Medals of all kinds, 
and battered Plate. 

Caxnmics, Lawns, Damask and Diapers of 
Linen, or linen and Cotton. 

Camros, not set. 

Carriages of all aorta. 

Catlixos, and Ilarp Strings, silvered or 
not. 

Casts of Boats, Statues, or Figures. 

Coral, whole, polished, unpolished, and 
fragments. 

Cottox, Manufactures of, not being articles 
wholly or in part made up. 

Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, and other 
Precious Stones, not set. 

Flower Roots. 

Fkaxh for Pictures, Prints, Drawings, 
and Mirrors. 

Funs and 8kixs, and Articles thereof. 

Gun, all Plate, Cast or Rolled Glass. 

Paintings on Glass. 

Glass Beads and Bugles. 


Glass Bottles, Wine Glasses, and Tumblers, 
and all white flint and common green- 
glass goods, not being cut or orna- 
mented. 

Lixkx Manufactures, not being articles 
wholly or in part made up. 

Lat Figures, imported by British Artists 
for their own use. 

Maoxa Orecla Ware, and Antique Earthen 
Vases. 

Manuscripts. 

Mars and Charts, and parts thereof. 

Mixrsal Waters. 

Models of Cork and Wood. 

Ourn and Olive Oil. 

Painters' Colours, Brushes, Pencils, and 
Crayons. 

Pictures. 

Plants and Tana, alive. 

Seeds. 

Sausages. 

Specimens of Natural History, Minerals, 
Fossils, and Ores. 

Stone, all Sculpture and Articles of Stone, 
AUbaster, and Marble. 

Sulphur Impressions, or Casts. 

Telescopes. 

Tiles. 

Vases, Ancient, not of Stone or Marble. . I 


( 

Ob the following* Articles tho duty U S por cent. ad valorem, j 

Cashmere Shawls, and all Articles of I Linen Articles, wholly or in part made up., 
Goats' Hair or WooL Woollkx Articles, wholly or in part 

Cottox Articles, wholly or in pertmade up. | made up. 

I 


Ob tlao following' Artloloa the Duty to 10 por eent. ad valorem. 


Boxes of all aorta. 

EorrriAx, and all other Antiquities. 
XxiaonEBT and Needlework. 
Fvanmmx of all kinds. 

Japanned and Lacquered Ware. 
Jewellery, and all Jewels set. 


Lace made by hand. 

Mosaic, small Ornaments for Jewellery. 
Musical Instruments, excepting Musical 
Boxes, Brass Instruments, Pianos, and 
Accordions. 
flcAQUOLA Tables. 
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UST Of DUTIES— continued. 


A*qui»usadb Wmi «... 

BRADS Of COBAL • . ... • 

• Crystal, Jet, and Mock Pearl 

Books, of editions printed in and since 1801 . 

- imported under International Treaties of Copyright 


the gallon 
the lb. 
ditto 
the act. 
ditto 


(ftrate* Edit MM at Englhb Wortu, rfy hkh tte CyrngUt aim in Eaglud, 


tl. 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 


totally prohibited.' 

English, reimported (unless declared that no Drawback 

was claimed on Export) . . . the lb. 

Bxocadk of Gout and Silts* .... ditto 

Baoxss, | 

Bkass, and > all Manufactures of • . the art. 0 10 0 

Com*, J 

Cakpbts and Reas (woollen) . • . the square yard 

Coxal Nbolxokss . . • • . the lb. 

China, Pokcslaix, and EABTHXMWAnx, all . • - the cwt. 

Clocks, not esoeeding the ralue of be. each • , the dozen 

■ exceeding 5s., and not exceeding the ralue of 12s. 64. each ditto 

— exceeding 12s. 64., and not exceeding the ralue of 8f. each each 

exceeding 8/., and not exceeding the ralue of 101. . ditto 

exceeding 101. ralue • • • • ditto 

Cleans and Tobacco, manufactured (5 lbs. only allowed in a 

paasenger’^baggage) the lb. 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (with 5 per eent. additional on the Duty) ditto 

“ d Tobacco Wte W htpoUrd h hs ytky ihM SOS lbs. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 4 
0 10 


(HA.— Ctnwihrtmd Tobacco cmm! W Sported hlataiuthy Ihn SOS lbs. 
or ISSIW. iso Podugo: bt mmmU psti l b i n o l la w d far Pri^wte Um 

a* Sodom*—, Hd p mfmmt at m, PI— at to. *L pw lb. ho odSM— to tbo Duty.) 

Comm • . • • . . . the lb. 

CoxrocnoxsBY, Sweetmeats and Succades . . ditto 

CoaniAta and Liomrona ..... the gallon 
Cuktaivs, embroidered on Muslin or Net, called Swiss Curtains the lb. 
Eac ns Co looks, in long flasks . the flask 

— in any other description of bottles . . the gallon 

Flows**, Artificial, the cubic foot as packed .... 

Glass, Flint, Cut, Coloured, and Fancy Ornamental Glass, of 

whatever kind ...... the act. 

Glotss, of Leather (not lees than 100 desen pairs can be im- 
ported in one package) ... the dozen pair 

Maocaxoxx and Vksxicklli ..... the art. 

Vanns Soap •••••• ditto 

Tmamna.'r the lb. 

Psxmam Srmrrs • . the gallon 

pArsa-auLxenros, Flock Paper, and Paper printed, pointed, or 

stained ...... the square yard 

PiAxoroBTsa, horizontal grand .... each 

■■ ■ ■ -■ — ■ upright and square .... ditto 

Plats, of Gold • • • . • the ox. troy 

of Silrer, gilt or ungilt .... ditto 

Fume and Dxawxxos, single or bound, plain or eoloured . the lb. 
8ilk, Millzxsst, Turbans or Caps • • 

■ Hats or Bonnets • 

■■ ■ Dresses . . 

■ Hangings, and other Manufactures of Silk 

Vbltsts, plain or figured 

Tsa, till 5th of April, 1854 . 

after 5th of April, 1854, to April, 1855 

Tots and Ttsksxt .... 

Win In Casks or Bottles (in bottles 6 to the gallon) 

Snxixs in Cask or Bottle • * 

No Chafe earn to teponod at teat 


0 


0 10 0 


. ditto 

• ditto 
the 100 1. value 15 

• the lb. 0 

• the lb. 0 
ditto 0 

the cubic foot 0 
. the gallon 0 
ditto 0 

fa— tt Callosa. 

II 2 


8 
1 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
8 
7 

10 
0 
9 
1 
1 
0 
6 

15 0 
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MESSRS. J. & R. M c CUACKEN, 

7, OLD JEWRY, LONDON, 

AGENTS BY APPOINTMENT TO THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 

And Agents generally for Ik* lleccjdim and Shipment of II art# of Art , Baggage, Ac„ 
FROM AND TO ALL l'AUTS OF Tl!£ WOULD, 

Return their sincere acknowledgments to i Hrilieli Artists resident simiad, haring 
llic Xolrility ami (j entry Un ihe liberal pa- ; occ.isk>n to send borne Ua-ir works for Kx- 
truiiagc hitherto conferred on tlient. Tliey hibilkm, or t»* !w |tu**il by (lie Academy, 
Impo, l>y the moderation of their cliargcs, and will find it advantageous to address them to 
their imreinitting care in |uissing through : the care or Messrs. J. & R. M‘Cuackkx, 
the Custum-Hol’sk Property contkled to j wliose ap|>oiiiUneiit enables them to offer 
them, u> merit a continuance of the favours every facility. 

they have heretofore enjoyed. Tlieir cstab- | l*arties favouring J..& R. M«C. with Oon* 
lisbment comprises DRY AND SPACIOUS | oignments, are requested to be particular 
WAREHOUSES, where Works of Art and in having the Rills of leading sent to Uiem 
ail descriptions of Property can be kept j DIRECT by poet, and also to forward Uieir 
during tlsc Owner’s absence, at most mode- . Keys with tlie Packages, as all Goods MUST 
rale rstc*s of rent. j UK EXAMINED ImnnxUately on arrival. 

J. k R. MU. undertake to execute Commit- 1 J. k It. M«G. keep larbrynue Cbrisli and 
sions for tlie purchase of Picture*, Sutuary j Marsala Wines of first quality, also l*urt 
in Marble and Alabaster, Ilnatres, Ax*., being , aitd Slierry ; and are general importers of 
In direct correspondence with Artists, Agents, French and other Foreign Wines, 
and Bankers throughout the Continent. I 

Package* tent, by Steamer* or etfenrtse, to Southampton or Literjtoal, alto attended to; but 
all Letter s of Advice and Bill* of Lading to be addressed to 7, Old Jswitfil London. 


THEIR PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENTS ARE AT 


CALAIS 

BOULOGNE & M... 

PARIS 

HAVRE 

MARSEILLES 


JSAGXERES DK Bl- 
GORRK, (Hsutes 

Pyrenees 

BORDEAUX 

GIBRALTAR 

LISBON 

SEVILLE 

NICE 

GENOA 


MILAN.... 

CARRARA. 


VOLTERRA , 
B01.0GNA ... 
ANCONA ... 


. Messrs. Chartirr, Most, & Vogue. Messrs. Isaac Vital k Fils. 
. Messrs. Chartirr, Moky, k Voguk. Mr. H. Sire. 

J Mr. M. Chen ur.. I*sckcr, ltue Croix PeUU Champs, No. S4. 

* l Messrs. Klkikfkldrk k Hofmann, 1ft, Rue du ChabroL 

. Mr. A. Chau most, Mr. Thomas Taylor, Messrs. P. Drvot k Go. 
f Messrs. Horace Houciikt k Co. Messrs. Clauds Clew: k Co. 

* X Mr. Pmiugkct, 8. Rue Sultan. 

» | Mr. Aims Geruzxt, Marble Works, 

. Mr. Aimk Gkruzct, 8, Place des Quincooces. 

. Messrs. Archrolu, Jbiixaox, Sc Powers. Messrs. Turxrx k Co. 

. Mr. Arthur Van Zeller, Benin. & Orient. St. Nav. Co.'s Offices. 

C Mr. Juliax B. Williams, British Vice-Consul. 

* \ Hon Jcax Am Bailly. 

. Messrs. A. Lacroix Ac Co., British Consulate. Mr. T. W. How. 

J Messrs. Girm Ac Co. Sig. G. Loleo, Croce di Malta. 

* \ Mr. Gonersall, British Vice-Consul. 

( Messrs. Burrrr & Bxacro, Plsxxale dl 8. Sepolcro, No. 317ft. 

* X Messrs. Bramhlla. 

. Sig. F. Bikxaime. Mr. Vikcbxxo Ltvt, Sculptor. 

Messrs. W. Macurax Ac Co. Memrs. Hexdessox Brothum. 
Messrs. Thomas Patk Ac Sons. Messrs. Maquay, Pakexmam, 
Ac Smyth. Messrs. Giacs. Micau Ac Fio*. 8culptors In Alabaster 

* * and Marble. Mr. M. ltwroai. Mr. Joe rth Guano, Messrs. 

1>ella Valle Brothers, Artists In Scmgiiola. Messrs. G. Gal- 
14 A XI Sc CO. 

. Messrs. Hucckt A Vax Lint, Sculptors In Alabaster and Marble. 
Messrs. EmmI*. Fkxu k Co. Messrs. Plowdrx k Frexcii. Messrs. 
Maquay k Pakcnhak Mr. Gakt». Biamchuii, Mosaic Worker, 
opposite the Capellade' Medici. Mr. Axtoxio m Luigi Piackxti. 
. < Mr. J. Tough. Mr. S. Lowe. Messrs. Fiu. Pacbtti, Picture- 
frame Makers, VU del Palaglo. M men. Nesti Ciarw k Go. 
Mr. F. Lbouoldo Pisaxl 8cmptor, No. I, sol Prato. Sig. Carlo 
KoccaoLt. Sig. Luigi Ramaoci. 

. Sig. Otto. Callaj. Sig. Gium. Chbmci. 

. Mr. Flayio Perotti, British Vioe-OousuL 
. Messrs. Mooee, Meiuellkt, k Co. 


-I 
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MESSRS. J.U McCRACKEJTS CORRESPONDENTS-**"*™** 


Cl VITA V1CCCHIA . 
NAPLES 

PALERMO 

MESSINA 


CORFU 

ALEXANDRIA 

CONSTANTINOPLE 

SMYRNA 

BEYR< »l* P 

ATHK V-. PiRvEUS 

VENICE 

TRIESTE 

08TEND 

GHENT 

BRUSSELS 

ANTWERP 


{ Messrs. Fkff.horx A Co. Messrs. Tokloxia A Co. Messrs. Mao 
bf.an A Co. Mr. Edward Tuehhi. Messrs. Plowdkx, Ciiol* 
mklkt, A Co. . Messrs. Pakrxham, Hooker. A Co. Mr. Luigi 
IlKANmixi, st tlie English College. 

Messrs. liOM K Bkotiikus, British Vice Consulate. Mr. T. Aiiata. 
i Messrs. Igguldkx & Co. Messrs. \V. J. Turner A Co. Messrs. 
( Cumminu, Wooi», A Co. 

Messrs. Prior, Turner, A Thomas. 

Messrs. Caillek A Co. 

{ Mr. Emaxubl Zammit. Mr. J. Asphcall. Mr. P. P. Drcesare, 53, 
Strada lteulc, Sculptor in Malls Stone. Mr. Fortuxato Testa, 
92, Struda S*«. Lucia. Messrs. Josh. Daumaxix k Sons, 45, 
Strada Levant?, Mosaic Workers. 

Mr. J. W. Tayuoil 
Messrs. tteJocs A Co. 

Messrs. C. Haxsom A Co. Mr. Black. 

Messrs. Haksox A Co. 

Mr. Hicxicr JIkalu. 

Mr. I. J. Buchkkkk. 

i Messrs. Ferres Sciiiklix. Messrs. Mudie A Co. 

I Messrs. S. A A. Blumextiial A Co. Mr. Joiix Harris. 

Messrs. Gkoroe Moore A Co. 

Mr. F. A Belle uoche. Messrs. Bach A Go. Mr. St. Amour. 

Mr. J. Db Boys&r, Dealer in Antiquities, Marche an Beurre, 21. 


ROTTERDAM. 


FRANKFORT 0. M. 


HEIDELBERG . 
MANNHEIM . 


KISSINGEN..., 

RAT1SB0N.... 

NUREMBERG. 


GENEVA 

LAUSANNE 

1NTERL ACKEN . . 
GRINDELWALD . 
HAMBURG 

PRAGUE 


VIENNA.... 
SALSBURG . 


DRESDEN.... 
NEW YORK . 


Messrs. F. Mack A CtL, Kipdorp, 174*. 

\ Mr. P. Vax Zecbkorck, licture Dealer. Ac., Rue desRfccollets, 2076. 
; Messrs. Prestox A Co. Messrs. 8. A. Lrvixo A Co. Messrs. L. 
\ Mates A Co. Messrs. C. Hemmaxx A Co. Messrs. Boutmt A Go. 
‘ Mr. J. M. Fa six a, vis-h-vis la Place Juliers. Messrs. G«*. Tilmes 
A Co. Mr. Albert Heimaxx, 29, Bisbofsgartenstrssse. 

Mr. G. L. Kaysee. Expedlteur. 

Mr. Joseph Thuquet. Mr. Kxussmak, Cabinet Maker. 

Mr. P. A. Taochi’s Successor, Glass Manufacturer, Zdl IX 17. 
Madame Veuve J. II. Stiebkl, Zell D, 30. 

Messrs. Bno Brothers, Zeil D, 31. Air. F. BShlkr, ZdL 
Mr. G. A. Zipf, Ross Markt. . 

Mr. Ph. Zimmeumakx. 

Mr. Dixkelhpbil. Messrs. Etssex A Claus. 

| Mr. Uy. Wimmkr. Printseller, lYomenade Su No. 12. Messrs. Mat 

< A Widhayer, Ptintsellers. Mr. F. Steig&icwald, Glass Menu* 
I fseturer. Messrs. I Nxgkioli A Co. 

(Mr. F. Steioeewald, Glass Manufacturer. 

\ Messrs. J. Bergmaxv A Co. 

Mr. Augusts Koch, Dealer in Antiquities. 

C Mr. Paolo Galixbekti, at the Red Horse, Dealer In Antiquities. 

I Mr. Johx Ooxrad Cxorr, Banker and Forwarding Agent, 
i Messrs. Jean Pkziswebk A Fils., Mr. Bischopf dk tit. A leak. 

X Messrs. Schkewux A Co. Mr. Bexoit La Roche. 

Mr. Auguste Buechb. Mr. Albbbt Tbuhpt. 

Mr. Ritzchel, Fils, Grand QuoL Messrs. Aug. A Victor Shell. 
Mr. L. Lokgchamfs. 

Mr. J. Wider. Mr. J. Grossmaxx. 

Mr. S. Rothachek, Fils. 

Messrs. Schaak A Clacss. Zahx A Vivix. Mr. G. J. F. Rode. 

( Mr. W. Hofmakx, Glass Manufacturer, Blauern Stem. 

(Mr. A. V. Lkreda, Gun Maker, Ac. 
t Mr. Thomas Wolf, Glass Manufacturer. 

( Mr. Carl Kxoll, au Lion Blanc. 

< Mr. W. Hofmakx, Glass Manufacturer, am Lugeck, No. 769. 

( Mr. Jos. Lobmetr. 

Mr. Alois Dubbogbb. 

i Messrs. Gebbcder Rooca, Printsellers, Unter den Linden. 

Messrs. Phalaxd A Dietrich. Carriers. 

Mr. Lion M. Cohx, Commn. Expedlteur. 
j Messrs. H. W. Basskxge A Co. Messrs. G. F. Thole Soline. 

X Madame Helexa Wolfcohx, Schdsseigosse, No. 5. 

Messrs. Wilbur A Soon. 
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MUNICH. 


FRANCIS STEIGERWAED, 

MANUFACTURER OP ALL KINDS OP 

IPA'fKDT A & T 3 <D L IS § s 

AND 

SERVICES IN WHITE k COLOURED CRYSTAL GLASS, 

CUT, OR ORNAMENTED WITH OILDIXG, PAINTING, OR ENORAVINO, | 

Begs respectfully to inform the Public that his large Stock at 
MUNICH, the acknowledged seat of the Fine Arts in Germany, 
is. as it has been for many years, carefully supplied with the 
NEWEST and CHOICEST PRODUCE of his FACTORY. 

Francis Steiger wald has also an Establishment at Kissingen . 
during the Season. 

t 

Requesting his Customers and Correspondents in ENGLAND . 
to continue to this Establishment the favour and confidence they ■ 
have been pleased to bestow on his former one at FRANK- 
FORT ON THE MAINE, lie begs to state that Purchases or 
Orders will be transmitted on the shortest notice, and without 
any further trouble, through the medium of his Agents, 
Messrs. J. & R. M'Ckacken, No. 7, Old Jewry, London. 
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ROME. 

ENGLISH PHARMACY. 

460 ) € 01180 ) 

Near the Piazza St. Carlo and the Via de* Pontefici. 

SINIMBERGHI AND WHITBURN, 

DISPENSING CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS, 

MmBIM or THE BOTAL TUAUUACWVTKJLL SOCIETY OF 01UT BUT AIK, 

T)EG to inform Visitors to Rome, that their Establishment in well provided with 
genuine English and French Patent Medicines. 

Prescriptions prepared with the neatest care according to the formulary of the 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and United States Pharmacopeias, and the quality 
of the drugs may be confidently relied on, as they are chiefly supplied direct from 
Apothecaries* Hall. 


GENOA. 

SILVER FILIGREE WORK. 

G. LOLEO, 

(SUCCESSOR TO FELIX PERXETTl), 

Mo. 81* In She Alborgo dell* Croce <tl M*lt*, 

XT EEPS a Magazine which boasts the most elegant and complete assortment of 
^ every description of objects of this renowned and special production of Genoese 
industry. The exhibition of it in London, on the glorious occasion of the 1st 
May, 1851, obtained, for its variety, elegance, and solidity, the admiration of the 
visitors to the Crystal Palace, and was honoured with a Prize Medal. He invites 
Foreigners and Travellers to visit his Establishment (without being expected to 
purchase), where every article is sold at fixed prices. 

His Agents in England are Messrs. J. 4s R. M ‘Crack ex, 7, Old Jewry, London, 
%• In his Show-room may be seen a Monumental Column in filigree work in 
commemoration of the Great Exhibition. 


FLORENCE. 


G. BIANCHINI, 

MANUFACTURER OF TABLES AND LADIES* ORNAMENTS 
OF FLORENTINE MOSAIC, 

Mo. 4844, VIA DE> NELLI) 

Opposite the Royal Chapel of the Medici, 

TNVITES the English Nobility and Gentry to visit his Establishment, where 
may always be seen numerous specimens of this celebrated and beautiful 
Manufacture, in every description of Rare and Precious Stones. Orders for Tables 
and other Ornaments executed to any Design. 

G. Bianchixi's Agents in England are Messrs. J. & R. M'Cracken, 7, Old 
Jewry, London. 
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NICE. 


ENGLISH WAREHOUSE. 

T. W. HOW, 

WINE MERCHANT. GROCER, flee* 

Qua! da J&rdin det Plantes, 

(Two doors from the Hotel do France). 


Wines and Teas of the choicest qualities, 
llass's and Allsupp's Pale and Burton Ales, 
Stout. Porter, kc. T*vn*nn's Biscuits, Eng- 
lish Clieesc, York Hams, Pickles, Sauces, and 
a variety of other condiments and articles 
too numerous to mention. 

Correspondents in fxmdon, Messrs. J. and 
R. M'Ckacksn, T, Old Jewry. 


NICE. 


F. LATTES, 

Near the Pont Weuf, 

GENERAL AGENT. 

AXD 

AGENT FOB LETTING FURNISHED 
APARTMENTS. 


Letters addressed as above from parlies 
requiring any Information respecting Apart* 
ments, kc., will meet with Immediate at> 
i tention. 

i 


MUNICH. 


HENRY WIMMER, 

SUCCESSOR TO 


J. M. DE HERMANN, 

PRINT AND PICTURE SELLER TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
OF BAVARIA, 

ROYAL PROMEKADE STRASSE, Me. 12, 


MAGAZINE Or OBJECTS OF PINE ACTS, 

PICTURES, PRINTS, DRAWINGS, AND LITHOGRAPHS, 

Invites the Nobility and Gentry to visit his Establishment, where he 
has always on Sale an extensive collection of Pictures by Modern 
Artists, Paintings on Glass and Porcelain, Miniatures, Drawings, En- 
gravings, and Lithographs, the latter comprising the Complete Collec- 
tions of the various Galleries, of which Single Copies may be selected. 

He has also on Sale all that relates to the Fine Arts. 

Q. WIMMER undertakes to forward to England all purchases made 
at his Establishment, through his Agents, Messrs. J. & R. McCracken, 
7, Old Jewry, London. 
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FRANKFORT O. M. 


BING BROTHERS, 



ZEIL, So. 31, 

(OPPOSITE THE HOTEL DE RUSS IE,) 


MANUFACTORY OF ARTICLES IN STAG’S DORN, 

DEPOT OF DRESDEN CHINA. 

OOP7 OP THE STATUE OF ARIADNA 

%* All kinds op Parisian Fancy Articles. 


Messrs. BING Brothers beg respectfully to write the Public to risit their 
Establishment, where they hare always on show, and for sale, a most extensive 
Assortment of Articles in Stag’s Horn, of their own manufacture ; consisting of 
Brooches, Ear-rings, Bracelets, Pen and Pencil Holders, Seals, Inkstands, Watch- 
stands, Snuff-boxes, Cigar-boxes, Whips, Walking-sticks, Knives, Card-cases, and 
every description of article for the Writing and Work Table, besides Vases and 
other ornamental objects too various to be here enumerated. 

Messrs. Bing have also the finest Copies, both in Biscuit-China and Bronze, of 
the Statue of Ariadne, the chef-d'oeuvre of the Sculptor Dannecker, of which 
the original is in Bethmun’s Museum at Frankfort O. M. 

Messrs. Bing have likewise the Sole DepSt in Frankfort of the Porcelain of 
the Royal Manufactory of Dresden ; and at their Establishment may be seen the 
most splendid assortment of Figures after the Ancient Models, ornamented with 
Lace-work of the most extraordinary fineness ; likewise Dinner, Dessert, and Tea 
Services; Plates, Vases, Candelabra*, Baskets, &c. Ac., in the Antique Style, 
ornamented with flowers in relief, and the finest paintings. 

Besides the above-named objects, they hare a superb assortment of Clocks, 
Bronzes, Porcelain, and other Fancy Objects, the productions of Germany, France, 
'and England. 

DEPOT OF THE VERITABLE EAU DE COLOGNE OF J£AN MARIA 
FARINA, OF COLOGNE. 

The** Agents in London are J. and R. M'CraCKkn, 7, Old Jewry. 
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FRANKFORT O. M. 


P. A. TACCHI’S SUCCESSOR, 

(LATE FRANCIS STEIGERWALD,) 

ZEIL D 9 V«. 17, 

380HIEM3AH FATICT GLASS ATTD (CRYSTAL 
WMEHBUSit 


P. A. TACCHI’S SUCCESSOR begs to acquaint the Public that 
he has become the Purchaser of Mr. F. Steiger wald's Establish- 
ment in this Town, for the Sale of Bohemian Fancy Cut Glass and 
Crystals. 

He has always an extensive and choice Assortment of the Newest 
and most Elegant Patterns of 

ORNAMENTAL OUT, ENGRAVED, GILT, A PAINTED GLASS, 

DOTH WHITE AND COLOURED, 

In Dessert Services, Chandeliers, Articles for the Table and Toilet, 
and every possible variety of objects in this beautiful branch of manu- 
facture. He solicits, and will endeavour to merit, a continuance of 
the favours of the Public, which the late well-known House enjoyed 
in an eminent degree during a considerable number of years. 

P. A. Tacchi’s Successor has Branch Establishments during the 
Season at 

WIESBADEN AND EMS, 

Where will always be found Selections of the newest Articles from his 
principal Establishment. 


His Agents in England, to whom he undertakes to forward Pur- 
chases made of him, are Messrs. J. & R. M'Cracken, 7, Old Jewry, 
London. 
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COLOGNE O. RHINE. 


JOHN MARIA FARINA 

(OPPOSITE THE JULIOTS PLACE), 

PURVEYOR TO H. M. QUEEN VICTORIA; 

TO H. M. F. W. Ill, KINO OP PRUSSIA ; H.M. NICOLAS L, EMPEROR OF RUSSIA ; 
THE KINO OF HANOVER, ETC. ETC* 

or mi 

ONLY GENUINE EAU DE COLOGNE. 


rrHE frequency of mistakes, which are sometimes accidental, but for the most 
1 part the result of deception practised by Interested individuals. Induces me to request 
the attention of the English travellers to the following statement; — 

Since the first establishment of my house In lfM, there has never been any partner In 
the business who did not bear the name of Faxtxa, nor has the manufacture of a second 
and cheaper quality of Eav x»k Ooumvi ever been attempted. Since 1828, however, 
several Inhabitants of Cologne have entered into engagements with Italians of the name of 
Farina, and, by employing that name, have succeeded to a very great extent in foisting an 
Inferior and spurious article upon the Public. 

But they have to this rivalry In trade not been satisfied with the mere usurpation of my 
name; the concluding phrase, "opposite the Julick't Place , which had so long existed my 
•pedal property, was not allowed to remain in Its Integrity. To deceive and lead astray 
again those of the public who are not fully conversant with the locality and circumstances, 
the competition soiled hold of the word -opposite," and more than once settled in my 
Immediate neighbourhood, that they might avail themselves to the full extent of the phrase 
"opposite the Julick't Place." When tried before the courts, the use only of the word 
"opposite ” was forbidden, which, however, has been supplied by the word "of" or "near/* 
with the addition of the number of their houses. It is true, another less flagrant, but not 
less deceitful invention was, that several of my imitators es tab lis h ed the sites of their 
manufactories in other public places of the town, to enable them to make nee of the phrase 

“ opposite Place, or Market" on their address cards or labels, speculating, with respect 

to the proper name "Suite*,” « the carelessness or forge tfblness of the consumer. I there- 
fore beg to inform all strangers visiting Cologne that my establishment, which has existed 
since 1708, Is exactly opposite the Jullch’e Place, forming the corner of the two streets, 
Unter Goldschmidt and Oben Marspfortan, No. 23; and that It may be the more easily 
recognised, 1 have put up the arms of England, Russia, Ac. Ac* in the front of my bouse. 
By calling the attention of the public to this notice, I hope to check that system of imposi- 
tion which has been so long practised towards foreigners by coachmen, valeta-de-place, and 
others who receive bribe* from the vendors of the many spurious compounds sold under my 
name. 

A new proof of the excellence of mr manufacture has been put beyond all doubt by the 
fact of the Jury of the Great Exhibition in London having awarded ms the Prise Medal.— 
See the Official Statement In No. 30,934, page 0, of the * rimes* of this mouth. 

Cologxk, October, 1851. J. M. FARINA, 

Opposite the Jnlieh’s PUee. 

My Agent t in London are Messrs. J. & R. McCracken, 7, Old Jewry, 
by whom order* are received for me. 
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DRESDEN. 


MAGAZINE OF ANTIQUITIES AND FINE ARTS. 

HELENA WOLFSOHN, *ft> MEYER, 

(SUCCESSOR OF L. MEYER AND SONS,) 

«, 8CIKLOS9K11GAS8E, 

Begs respectfully to solicit the inspection of her Establishment, where she has 
always on show and for sale a most extensive assortment of Old Saxon China, Old 
Sevres and Jai>an, Antique Furniture, Bronzes, Old Lace, such as Points de 
Bruxelles and d’Alen^on, Points de Venise, Guipure, kc. &c. Venetian, Ruby 
and Painted Glass, Rock Crystal, Ivory Work, Enamels, Mosaic Work, Armour, 
Gobelins Tapestry, Fans, and many other remarkable and curious articles. 

HER AGF.XT8 IX ENGLAND ARE 

Messrs. J. & R. M'CRACKEN, 7, Old Jewry, London. 


WILLIAM HOFMANN, 

BOHEMIAN GLASS MANUFACTURER, 

TO HIS MAJESTY THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, 

Recommends lus great assortment of Glass Ware, from his own Manufactories in 
Bohemia. The choicest Articles in every Colour, Shape, aud Description, ore sold, 
at the same moderate prices, at both his Establishments — 

At frt(ue, Hotel Blue Start *t Vienna, 76S, lufeek. 

Agents in London, Messrs. J. and R. M*CRACKEN, 7, Old JewTT. 

Goods forwarded direct to England, America , fe. 


LEGHORN. 


HIACINTII MICALI AND SON, 

Via FcntimuuLi, Ao. 12:>0. 

Manufactory of Marble, Alabaster, and 
Scagtiola Tables, and Depot of objects of 
Fine Arts. 

Tbeir extensive Show-rooms ore always 
open to Visitors. 

THEIB AGENTS IK EXOLAJT) ARB 

ME88R8 J, AMD R. M*CBAOX£M, 

7, Old Jewry, London, 


QUIDS TO PARIS. 


Price 7s. SA, or with Plates 10s. 6<L 

GALIGXANI’S GLIDE TO PARIS, 

Compiled from the best authorities, revised 
and verified by personal inspection, and ar- 
ranged on an entirely new plan, with Map. 

Galignani's l*nris Guide appears so good 
as to relieve the Editor of this work from the 
necessity of entering into any description, at 
present, of the French capital.”— Murray's 
Handbook of Franco, 

Loudon: Susnus, Marshall, A Co. 
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VI EN NA. 


BOHEMIAN WHITE AND COLOURED CRYSTAL 
GLASS WAREHOUSE. 

JOSEPH LOBMEYR, 

GLASS MAHUnPACTUBEa, 

No. 940, KARTHNERSTRASSE, 

Begs to inform Visitor* to Vienna that he has considerably enlarged his Esta- 
blishment The most complete assortment of ail kinds of Bohemian White and 
Coloured Crystal Glass, and of all articles in this branch of industry, in the 
newest and most elegant style, is always on hand. The rich collections of all 
Articles of Luxury, viz., Table, Dessert, and other Services, Vases, Candelabra, 
Lustres, Looking-glasses, Ac. See., will, he feels assured, satisfy every visitor. 

The prices are fixed at very moderate and reasonable charges. — The English 
language is spoken. 

His Agents in England, Messrs. J. and R. M'Cracken, No. 7, Old Jewry, 
London, will execute all orders with the greatest care and attention. 


ROTTERDAM AND THE RHINE. 


H1HE NETHERLANDS STEAM-BOAT COMPANY’3 Steam Ship BATAVIER 
X leaves LONDON every SUNDAY, and ROTTERDAM every TUESDAY; 
and the Screw Steamer FYENOVID from LONDON every THURSDAY 
MORNING, and from ROTTERDAM every SUNDAY. 

Fast Steamers up and down the Rhine are in regular communication with the 
above, and belong to the same Company. 

Fares to Rotterdam.— First Class, £1. 10s.; Second Class, 17s. 6d. Return 
Tickets, £2. 5s., and £l. Os. 3d. — Fares up the Rhine are very reasonable. 

Agents in London, PHILLIPPS, GRAVES, k PHILLIPPS, 11, Rood Lane, City. 


MARIENBURQ , NEA R COLOGNE. 

ESTABLISHMENT FOR THE 

EDUCATION OF YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 

CONDUCTED BY MB. ALFRED BASKKRVILLE, 

ASSISTED BY RESIDENT GERMAN AND FRENCH MASTERS. 

The object of this Establishment is to afford the Sons of Gentlemen a Superior 
Education, combined with a thorough knowledge of the Modem Languages. 

Marienbuig House is beautifully and healthily situated near the Rhine, at a 
short distance from Cologne. The Recreation and Pleasure Grounds are upwards 
of ten acres in extent. 

Terms per annum, without any extras, including Music, Drawing, and Dancing, 
if required. Books, Stationery, and Seat in the English Church : — 

Under twelve . . 70 Guineas, j Above twelve ... 80 Guineas 
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UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


81R PETER LAURIE, Alokrmax, Governor. 
WILLIAM MOUNTPOUD NURSE, Esq, Deputy. Governor. 


J. Babxex, Ken. 

J. Fauvuiiar, rliq. 

P. Noktiiall Laurie, Esq. 
C. Ltau, Esq. 


](. IIulbkut, Ksq. 

A. Horn, Esq. 

LL<(M. Matmrsox, M.P. 


William Wilsok Scrimcboub. General Manager. 


I I#KO StNl’CTKU, Esq. 

Sir Jomx Mlm;uo\ e, Ilart. 
WlLUAM & Bixxt, Esq. 
Walter Laurie. Seaxtary. 


CIRCULAR NOTES. 

CIRCULAR NOTES of the value of £10 and upwaitU,/rt* aspam. and LETTERS OF 
CREDIT payable at the places Indicated below, may be obtained at the Hkad Orrics, 3, 
Prikcbs Street. Maxsiox House ; Akotll Place; and i, Pall Mall. East. 

Abbeville Cambrel Gotha Middlebourg San Wsnrisco 

A Ix-en-IVovence Canada Gottenhourg Milan SanSelxuii m 

AtX'la-Clwpelk* Canton Gottingen Modena . Santa Cm/- 

Alexandria Cape Town Graefenbuig Montpellier Schwallakk 

Aleppo Carlsbad Granville Montreal Seville 

Algiers Carlsrube Grasse More ton Bay i Sbaffhausen 

Alicante Casoet Grata Moscow Siena 

Almerla Catania Grenada Moulins Singapore 

Amiens CephalunSa Grenoble Moubnein Smyrna 

Amsterdam Cette Halifax Munich > Spa 

Ancona Ceylon Hamburg Munster I Stettin 

Angers Chalou Hanover Marcia i St. Galle 

Antwerp Chambery Havre Nancy j Sc Malo 

Archangel Chaux de foods Hague Nantes ■ SC Omer 

Athens Cherbourg Heidelburg Naples j SC Petersburg 


Avranches 

Baden-Baden 


Bombay 

Bonn 

Bordeaux 

Borneo 

Boulogne 

Bremen 

Breslau 

Bruges 

Brttnn 

Brunswick 

Brussels 

Burgas 

Cadis 

Caen 

Cairo 

Calais 


Cnmbral 

Gotha 

Middlebourg 

Canada 

Gottenbourg 

Milan 

Canton 

Gottingen 

Modena 

Cape Town 

Graefenbuig 

Montpellier 

Carlsbad 

Granville 

Montreal 

Carlsrube 

Grasse 

Moretou Bay 

Cassei 

GraU 

Moscow 

Catania 

Grenada 

Moulins 

Opbakmia 

Grenoble 

Moubnein 

Cette 

Halifax 

Munich 

Ceylon 

Hamburg 

Munster 

Chalon 

Hanover 

Murcia 

Chambery 

Havre 

Nancy | 

Chaux de foods 

Hague 

Hetdelburg 

Nantes 

Cherbourg 

Naples | 

Christiana 

Hermans tadt 

Neufch&tel j 

Christianaand 

Horn burg es 

New Orleans 

Clvith Vecchla 

monts 

New York 

Clermont Fer- 

Hong Kong 

Nice 

rand 

Innspruck 

Nlsmes 

Cobiens 

Interlaken 

Nurembouig 

Cobourg 

Jaffa 

Odesm 

Coirs 

Jerusalem 

Oleron 

Cologne 

Constance 

Kisaengen 

Ktfnigaberg 

Oporto 

Orleans 

Constantinople 

Lausanne 

Ostend 

Cordova 

Leghorn 

Leipale 

Palermo 

Purls 

Oorfa 

Liaga 

Punas 

Corunna 

Ulie 

Patras 

Creusnach 

Lisbon 

Pun 

Damascus 

Lode 

Perpignan 

Dantxic 

L’Ortent 

Death 

Darmstadt 

Lubeck 

Pisa 

Delhi 

Loom 

Port St. Mary 

Dieppe 

Lucerne 

Prague 

DUon 

Dresden 

Lyons 

Madeira 

Presbouig 

Quebec 

Raatadt 

Drontheim 

Madras 

Dunkirk 

Madrid 

Ratlsboone 

Dusssldorf 

Klberfeld 

Magdebourg 

Malaga 

Rennes 

Rheims 

Elsinore 

Malta 

Riga | 

brans 

Mannheim 

! KUo de Janeiro 

Florence 

Mantua 

Rome 

Folx 

Martenbad 

Rostock 

Francfort 

Marseilles 

Rotterdam 

Geneva 

Mauritius 

Rouen 

Genoa 

Ghent 

Mayence 

Melbourne 

Salzburg 

Gibraltar 

Messina 


SC Petersburg 

SC Quentin 

SC Thomas 

Stockholm 

Strasbourg 

Stuttgardt 

Sydney 

Tarbes 

Teneriffe 

TSpUta 

Toronto 

Toulon 

Toulouse 

Tours 

Treves 

Trieste 

Turin 

Utrecht 

Valenciennes 

Valencia 

Venice 

Verona 

Vevey 

Vienna 

Vigo 

Vitoria 

Warsaw 

Weimar 

Wiesbaden 

Wildbod 

Wursbourg 

Yverdon 

Zante 
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SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY, 

The Direct Mail Route to all Parts of the Continent, with 
the Shortest Sea Passage. 

DAILY COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LONDON AND PARIS IN 
TWELVE HOURS. 

London and Brands in Fourteen Hours. 

London and Cologne in Twenty-two Hours. 

Sea Passage only Two Hours. 

LONDON TO PARIS BY TIDAL TRAINS 

PS & Folkestone and Boulogne . 

Thu is the quickest and most comfortable means of communication between 
London and Paris ; it is performed every day, the time of departure varyingin 
accordance with the tide. (Time Table published daily in front pan of * The 
Times.') The Passengers are conveyed by Express Train to Folkestone, 
where they find a powerful Steamer waiting in the harbour to receive them; 
they walk on board, and two boon afterwards are landed at Boulogne, where 
another Train is in readiness to convey them immediately to Paris. The whole 
journey is thus accomplished without interruption, in the shortest possible time, 
no small boats for embarking and disembarking being required. 

By these Trains, luggage can be registered for Paris direct, relieving the Pas- 
senger from all trouble about it until the arrival in Paris, and avoiding the 
Customs examination at Boulogne. 

The same correspondence of Trains and Steamers is arranged for the journey 
from Paris to London. 

s VISED CONTIS KHTAL SERVICES Vli DOVER AND CALAIS. 

FROM LONDON. 

London . . depart l.io ajn. +ii.jo ajn. *t.jopjn.; 

Dover ... M n. o „ s.jo pa. 11.15 „ 

Calais ... * j. o pjn. 6. jo » j. o ajn.j 

Paris . . . arrive 11. 5 „ 5. 5 ajn. to. o „ 

Mrustds . . * n 10.10 „ 5.45 N 10.50 N 

Ootogm * 5. o ajn. 4.15 pjn. 6. so pjn* 

TO LONDON. 

Cdogne . . depart n.jopjn. — «6. jo * 7.J0 ajn. 

Mnusds . . * •j.otLm, io.jo ajn. 1.45 k 445 pjn. 

Ports ... ^ 7. o „ 11.45 h 7*1° 

Calais ... N j. o p.m. 10. o pjn. i.jo am. 

Dover ... r 7.J0 „ a. o ajn. 5.30 „ 

London . . arrive xo.15 „ 4.50 * 7.45 * 

• These Trains are not direct 00 Sundays. 

Offices for Through Tickets, Time Bills, Ac. 

Zb LOWDOV-ftO, Beftnt Girons, yioeaUllly 1 
Zb PAZZ8 — i, Soolevard des Ztalienn % 

Zb BBV88SL8>7ft, Moatagae do la Conr. 

G. S. HERBERT, Secretary, 

London Bridge Terminus, May, 1854. 
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PERFECT 7RSEDOM FROM OOVOS8 IN XO MZVVTE8, 

ADD INSTANT KEL1CP AND A RAPID CORF. OP 

ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, 

AND AI.L DtSOKIIKJU OP TIIK BRKATU AND LUX OS, ARK IXWIV.I) UV 

DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

V Small Books, containing many hundreds of properly authenticated Testimonials, may 
be liad frutu every AgvuL 

From (Me Aotkor of the • Xarralice of the Second .Vifck H’ar.’ 

Sir,— I luul long suffered from a deep seated Gough, wlien Providence placed in my way a 
box of your J*utnionic Wafers. I exjicriencod Instantaneous relief, and lutvc such a high 
estimate of their efficacy that I firmly believe they would effect the cure of the most con- 
sumptive person. You may make any use you please of this letter. 

(Signed) Edward Joearn Thackwkix, 

Lieut. 3rd Light Dragoons, Union Club, London. 
To SINGERS find PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable, as In s row hours 
they remove alt hoarseness, and wonderfully Increase the power and flexibility of the voice. 
They have a pleeaant taste. Trice Is. ltd., 2s. M., and Us. per box. Also may be had, 

DR. LOCOCK’S COSMETIC. 

A DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT PREPARATION 
FOR IMPROVING AND BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION, 
Rendering the Skin dear, soft, and transparent, removing all Eruptions, Freckles, Sunburn. 
Tan, Pimples, and Roughness ; curing Gnat Bites, and the BUngs of Insects generally. 

In the process of Shaving. It allays all smarting, and renders the Skin soft and smooth. 
Sold in Bottles, at Is. lfd., 2s. *L, and 4s. 6 <L each. Beware of counterfeits. Observe the 
name on the Government 8tamp outside the Wrapper. 

SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE CHEMISTS. 

WHOLESALE WAR EHOUSE, 26, BBJDE LANE, LONDON. 

To all Persons of Taste intending to Visit London. 

M E C H I, 

OF No. 4, LEADENHALL STREET, NEAR GRACBCHURCU STREET, LONDON. 


RAZORS, STROPS, CUTLERY IN GENERAL, 

NEEDLES, DRESSING-CASES, WORK-BOXES, TEA-TRAYS, 

AND PAPIER MAORI IN ALL ITS VARIOUS APPLICATIONS, 
AS WELL AS mil USQCUITS POX Tin TOILET and wouc-tablx. 

* Hie well-known Emporium has been re-decorated In a style suitable to the impro ved spirit 
of the age, and has received ea accession of 8tock calculated to meet the extraordinary 
demand which he anticipates. Among the sights of Loodon, none are more interesting and 
extraordinary then Its shops, and for a combination of taste and elegance, there Is not one 
more conspicuous than M Bern's. Those who wish to see the Manufactures of England 
displayed in the most attractive manner must not omit to visit Mechi'b, where they will 
find an abundance of otyects adapted to the requirements of every class of purchasers. 
Catalogues will be furnished Gratis, or sent to any address In England, post free. 

fit Lotdenhall Street, noar the India House. 


THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK 
Issues Circular Notes of £10 each, 

FOR THE USE OF TRAVELLERS AND RESIDENTS ON THE CONTINENT. 

They are parable at army Important place tat Europe, end enable a Traveller to vary his 
route without inconvenience. No expense Is Incurred, and when cashed, no charge is made 
for commi ss ion . They may be attained at the heed office of the Loodon end Westminster 
Bank, in Ixrthbury ; or of Its Branches, vis.— 1, St. James’s Square ; 214, High Holborn ; 
3, Wellington Street, Borough; «7, High Street, Whitechapel; and 4, Stratford Place, 
Oxford Street. j. W. OILBART, GomenU Manager. 
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To Tourists in Britain {^iSES SS? 

In nriit Portable Volumes, profusely illustrated by Maps, Charts, and Views of 
the Scenery, containing all the latest information regarding Hotels, Inns, Distances, 
mod whatever is likely to prove useful or instructive to the Tourist. 

" They Mould find a corner ts Me portmanteau of every pereon about to undertake a 
journey qf pleasure or business either in England ana (Tales, or Scotland.”— John Dull. 

M The most valuable series of Picturesque Guide Books issued by Messrs. Black of Edin- 
burgh. We Kane looked carefully through the volumes; they are admirably 'got up;* the 
descriptions are accurate, and remarkably clear and comprehensive. Altogether the series 
qf Works is qf ini mens* value to Tourists.”— Airr Jodkxal. 


flagland, complete. 3rd Edition lOs. dd. 

Scotland, complete, loth Edition ..... 8s. dd. 

Ireland, complete. Just Published ..... 8 a. 

Highlands, by Messrs. Andorson, Zoveraess . lOa. dd. 

Trosaehs, Zllostrated by Foster .... Is. 

8n|Ush Lake District, witb Geology, by Phillips 8s. 

Wales, Morth and South, and Monmouthshire . 8s. 


CHEAP GUIDES — ONE SHILLING EACH. 

IN FANCY COVERS, WITH MAPS, CHARTS, AND ALL THE MOST • 
RECENT INFORMATION. 

Highlands of Perthshire. Aberdeen, Braemar, and 

Trosaehs, Boohlomond, 4o. Deeside. 

The Clyde and Argyleshlre. Moffat and St. Mary's Loch. 
Staffs, Zona, Olenooe, Ao, Bdinburgh and Bnwirons. 

Island of Skye. Bngllsh Lakes. 

CHEAP IRISH GUIDES— EIGHTH® PfcVCE EACH. 

STRONGLY BOUND IN CLOTH LIMP. 

Dublin A Wicklow Mountains. I The Shannon and the West. 
KUlaraey and the South. I Belhot and the Vorth. 

ROAD AND RAILWAY TRAVELLING HAPS. 

Cwefdlly constructed from the Maps of the Ordnance Surrey sod other Authorities and 
containing all the Roods. Railroads, Villases, Country Seats, Ffoins Streams, Rivers, Lakes, 
and Mountains, and every Topographical information required by the Tourist on pleasure or 
business. Well coloured, lined with doth, and neatly bound In portable cbm 

Bngland and Wales. 33 Inches by Mi .... 

Bngllsh Lake District. It Inches by 14 .... 

Wales, Berth and South. U Inches by Hi each 

Scotland. S3 Inches by 33* ...... 

Ireland. *0 Inches by 14*. ...... 

Continent of Burope. « Inches by 34 .... 

Cheaper Mope os Paper , Uncohured, Is. each. 

EDINBURGH : A. & C. BLACK. And sold bt all Booksbllibs. 

o 


As. dd. 
as. dd. 
Is. 6da 
As. dd. 
as. dd. 
As. dd. 
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Price rOURPBRCS of tny Bookseller. 

Permanently Enlarged to Twenty-four jAtryc Quarto Pages. 

THE ATHENJEUM 


JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ANI) ART. 

(STAMPED TO 00 FICKK IlT 1-OST, fkf.) COSTA INK : 

Rerlewi, with copious extracts, of every ltn|Kirlaiii New English llook, and of ilie more 
Important Foreign Works. 

BoportS of ilie l*Toce«lii»gs of tlie loomed and Scientific Sock- tics, with Abstracts of all 
lepers of iuteresL 

Antiientle Aeeonnts of all Scientific Voyages and Expeditions. 

Pore ice Correspondence on Literature, Science, and Art. 

Criticisms on Art, with Critical Notices of Exhibitions, Picture Collections, New 
Prints, he. 

MttSie and Drams, including Reports on the Opera, Concerts, Theatres, New 
Mu»tc, he. 

Biocmplfcionl BTotieoS of Men distinguished in Literature. Science, and Art. 

Original Papers and Poems. 

Miscellanea* including all that is likely to interest the ini.-’, mod and intelligent 


THE ATHENJEUM 

Is so conducted that the reader, however far distant is, in respect to Uterature, Science, 
and the Arts, on an equality in point of Information with the best-informed circles of the 
Metropolis. 

*,* The ATHENiEUM is publiahed every Saturday, but Is rc-lssued each Month stitched 
• in“a Wrapper. 

Wholesale Agents: for SCOTLAND, Messrs. Bkll and Bbadpctk, Edinburgh; for 
IRELAND, Johm Roasmox, Dublin; for FRANCK, M.Baudky, 3, Qua! Mabquais, Paris. 


EAU DE COLOGNE. 

The most superior EAU DE COLOGNE in the Exhibition of London In 1851 wss found to 
bo prepared by 

MARY CLEMENTINE MARTIN, NUN, 

DOMHOK, No. 17, AT COLOGNE. 

See the following Extract from the Official Report in the Exhibition qf Induetry qf mil 
Natione held m London in the year 1851. Third Volume, 30th Number, 29th Class:— 

« The sample of Eau de Cologne presented by the Nun Mary Clementine Martin, of 
Cologne, hi the Exhibition, was unanimously regarded by the Jury as the best. This pre- 
cious liquid seemed to embody simultaneously sll perfumes, without at the evaporation any 
single one being distinguishable. In examining other perfumes of the kind, the Eau da 
Cologne of the Nun Martin, to which tbs Prise Medal was naturally adjudged, regularly 
served as a standard of comparison. Next to this sample of Esu de Cologne, that furnished 
by Mr. Jean Marie Farina, opposite the Jullch’s Place, Cologne, was Judged to be the best, 
and was rewarded with the Medal also." 

N.B.— This EAU DE COLOGNE can be purchased at the Manufactory, No. IT, Dosnbof 
(opposite the Cathedral ), Cologne; or in London of Mr. CDolmax. Bookseller, No. 81, New 
Bond Street. 


FOB TRAVELLERS ON THE CONTINENT* FAMILIES* 
TEACHERS* AND STUDENTS. 

Fifth Edition, with Additions, end s Key to French Pronunciation, In s pocket Volants, 
5s. In limp cloth, or poet free on receiptor 88 Queen’s heeds, 

THE FRENCH PROMPTER: 

A HANDBOOK of CONVERSATION in ENGLISH nod FRENCH, Alphabetic, 
ally Arranged, containing all tbs Words and Phrases In constant use. By MONS. 
LE PAGE, Author of ' L’Ecbo de Paris,* * Petit Musee de Utteraturo Franchise, ' Jcc. 

** It supplies travellers, families, end students with a ready and complete translation of 
their thoughts on sll occurrences." — JSoosoMiit. 

M It will prove of service to (he proficient, end will be altogether invaluable to that large 
class which modestly confesses that It only knows a little French."— Athenanm. 

London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, II, Royal Exchange ; and Messrs. Loxomav. 
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OCEAN PARCELS DELIVERY COMPANY 

Have made arrangements with DiEZiNOERand Diesch’s Continental Express 
for the conveyance of Goods and Parcels vut ANTWERP or OSTEND to all parts 
of GERMANY, BELGIUM, &c. The rates of charges are much reduced, and the 
speed of transit is the same as the post. 

Packages are received 

, At the COMPANY’S OFFICE, 4, Aoar Street, Strand, 
opposite Charing Cross Hospital ; 

By HICK1E, BORMAN, & Co., 127, Leadeniiall Street; 

And by E. JONES, 68, Sooth Castle Street, Liverpool. 


OCEAN PARCELS DELIVERY COMPANY, 

4, AGAR STREET, STRAND, 

OPPOSITE CHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL. 


Despatches are regularly made up for 
INDIA, 

AUSTRALIA, 

THE UNITED STATES, 
CANADA, 

THE WEST INDIES, 
FRANCE, 


BELGIUM, 

GERMANY, 

ITALY, 

MALTA, 

THE BALTIC, and 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


RATES FOR SMALL PACKAGES. 


5 lb. weight , 5 a. ; 10 /&„ 7s. 6d. ; 20 lb ., 10a. 6d. 


Merchandise forwarded on the lowest terms. Parcels are also received by 

HIGKIE, BORMAN, A Co., 

127, Lbadenhall Street, and 4, Oriental Place, Southampton; 


and BT 


E. JONES, 

68, South Carle Steer, Liverpool. 


CARY’S IMPROVED POCKET 

TOURIST’S TELESCOPE. 

(SEE MURRAY'S HANDBOOK.) 

Just Published, 16th Edition of 
GOULD'S 

COMPANION to the MICROSCOPE, 
Revised and Improved by H. Gould. 

CARY. Mathematical and Optical Instrument 
Maker to the Admiralty andRoyal Military 
College, Ice. fee* 181, cthaxd. 


BOULOGNE-SUMOER. 


HOTEL WINDSOR. 

Visitors to this .delightful Watering 
Place will find every Accommodation at 
the above Hotel, which Is most con- 
veniently situate for those who may 
purpose sojourning, as well as for those 
en route for Paris. 

Proprietor — G. OZANNE. 

c2 
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ROME. 

J. P. SHEA’S 

ENGLISH HOUSE-AGENCY OFFICES, 

14 * 15, PIAZZA DE SPAOKA. 


Tub only practical establishment of the kind ever known here, where 
the comforts and requirements of a family are thoroughly understood, 
and the interest of employers properly attended to. 

The undeniable improvement which J. P. S. has in a short time 
effected in the system of House Letting, and the satisfaction expressed 
by those who have patronised him, will, he hopes, recommend him to 
Visitors requiring large or small Furnished Apartments. 

Experience enables J. P. S. to hold himself responsible for the correct 
execution of any commission sent by letter, wherein requirements are 
properly specified. 

GENOA. — HOTEL_DE LONORES. 

Tiib Proprietor of this old-established Hotel begs to inform Travellers that it has 
lately been greatly renovated and improved, nothing being neglected which can 
contribute to comfort and economy. 

BEDROOMS from 1} fr. upwards; TABLE D’HOTE at 2 \ fr. 


ZURICH. 


CARLSBAD. 


TO TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS IV 
SWITZERLAND. 


J. H. KEREZ, 

Apotbeearles* Hall, Zurich, 


RasrccrruixT Informs Tourists and Tra- 
vellers that be keeps a choice Stock of Drugs, 
Chemicals, and Toilette Articles. 

J. H. Kitiz, haring Uved some time In 
England In a house of large business as Dis- 
pensing Assistant, Is fUlly competent to pre- 
pare and dispense Prescriptions according to 
the English Pharmacopeia, and to which he 
pays the utmost care and personal attention. 

J. H K. has abo on hand a Select Assort- 
ment of the moot popular English Patent 


J. H. SSBBZ, 


DISPENSING CHEMIST, 
WtimplmU, 141, Xitrkk. 


THOMAS WOLF, 

MANUFACTURER OF 

ORNAMENTAL GLASS WARES. 

Thomas Wolf begs to inform the Visit- 
ors to Carlsbad that at his Establish- 
ment will be found the finest and richest 
Assortment of the Crystal and Glass 
Wares of Bohemia — especially 

Table and Dessert Services— 
all at reasonable end fixed prices. 
AGENTS IN ENGLAND, 

MESSRS. J. A R. M-CRACKEN, 

7, Old Jewry. 
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FLORENCE. 

PHARMACY OF THE BRITISH LEGATION, 

Mo. 4100, VIA TORffABUONI, 

Between the Piazza San Gaetano and the Palazzo Strozzi, 

KE1T D Y 

H. ROBERTS, 

MEMBER Or THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Agent for 

KEXKY*S CALCIMKD MlOmU. I R tOWLAXD’S MACASSAR OIL. I CUATU’l SC E MTE P 80A1V. 

„ AROMATIC TIMBOAR. I H KALYDOR. I METCALFE*! TOOTH BRUSHES. 

Dixxirou's FLUID MAOMKSIA. I „ ODOXTO.. I KOUMOX'l PATSMT OROATS. 

IATORY’S SKIDLITZ POWDERS, BTC. 

COD- LITER OIL OP TUB PIXK9T QUALITY, IMPORTED DIRECT PROM MEWFOUMDLAXD. 
OEirUINB BERMUDA ARROWROOT J MAMMA CROUP J BTC. 

ELASTIC STOCKIMOS, TRUSSES, ETC., PROM THR BEST LOSDOX MAKERS. 
HEADLAMP’S HOMEOPATHIC COCOA AMD CHOCOLATE. CHOCOLAT DR MXMIXR. 
ORRMAM SELTZER AMD EXS WATER. • 

Prescription* prepar'd bp English AuistanU with Drug* from London. 

Mr. Roberts his lately added .to his Establishment the improved and powerful Soda 
Water Machine which attracted so much attention at the Great Exhibition, by means 
of which he is enabled to prepare all kinds of Aerated Waters. 

The water employed being from the celebrated Fountain at Santa Croce, these 
beverages are of unrivalled excellence. 


Now ready, with a Cine Map, ldmo, 6a, 

HANDBOOK OF MODERN LONDON: 

BEING A GUIDE TO ALL OBJECTS OF INTEREST IN THE METROPOLIS. 

BY PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.SJL 
“ Without a rival for iatalligenoo and accuracy.”— TUno*. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE BEST GRAMMARS 

FOR A BAPID ACQUISITION OF 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 

*. d. 

AHN*8 German Grammar and Key . 4 3 
MEISSNER'S German Idiomatic 

Dialogue* is 

AEDTS French Grammar, cloth ..36 
„ Italian Grammar and Key . 6 0 
w Spanish Grammar and Key . 6 0 
m Dutch Grammar .... 4 0 
RASFS Danish Grammar . . . . i 0 
M A Y*8 Swedish Grammar ... 6 0 
REIFF’8 Russian Grammar ... 6 6 


Dialogues, Dictvokabies, and Readers, in 
all European Languages, 

Published by Frame Think* 3, Brook Street, 
New Bond Street, London. 


Now Beady, 3 voia. Post Svo* 16s, 

SIX MONTHS IN ITALY. 

BY OBOBGE HILLARD. 


Foap. 8v©^ 3s, 

A MONTH IN NORWAY. 

BY J. G. HOLLWAY. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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ASSYRIAN EXCAVATION FUND. 


SOCIETY FOE EXPLORING THE RUINS OF ASSYRIA 
AND BABYLONIA: 

WITH 

ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATION. 


Paybox.— II1S ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 


T HE limited means hitherto at the command of the British Explorers in Assyria 
have prevented their carrying on their researches in a systematic manner and on an 
adequate scale. Aa yet, according to the accounts furnished by Mr. Layard, only the more 
recent ruins of Assyria— the surface of the mounds— have been examined, and even these 
only partially. It is all hut certain that the rich discoveries already made by M. Bolts and 
Mr. Layard hear no proportion to the treasures that still lie undetected in the earth. The 
results of limited exploration, however, have, in connection with biblical and profane 
history, been of so extraordinary a nature, that it would be matter of deep regre t and of 
national reproach if further excavations on the part of England were now altogether 
abandoned. 


It would appear from a statement by Mr. Layard, that* since the publication of his second 
work, remains have been found of a much earlier period than any previously taken from the 
Assyrian mounds. From one inscription It would even seem that temples existed of the 
19th or 30th century before Christ, ascending almost to the earliest known Egyptian period. 
The annals of those Assyrian Icings who are mentioned in Scripture, and w bo were closely 
connected with the Jewish people, have not yet been fully completed, and the chronicles of 
the wars with Samaria and of the destruction of that city are, as yet, unfortunately not 
entire, although reference to them has been met with on several fragments. It is bslieved 
that diligent research will speedily supjdy the missing information. 

Besides the rains of Assyria, enormous remains exist In Babylonia which have been 
scarcely visited by Europeans, and which there is every reason to conclude contain otyects 
of the very highest Interest. Owing to the overflowing of the hanks of the Euphrates vast 
marshes are now forming in 8ooth Mesopotamia, which threaten ere long to destroy many 
of the remains entirely. Some Indeed are already under water and Inaccessible ; but others 
arc still free, and will, undoubtedly, upon examination, furnish relics of the first importance. 
Captain Jones, who, as commander of the steamer on the Euphrates and Tigris, has passed 
the last thirteen years in these regions, and who, within these few weeks, has returned to 
this country, distinctly states that fluids only are wanting to obtain from South Babylonia 
or Lower Chaldea the moat remarkable additions to the knowledge we now possess of the 
earliest recorded history of the world. 

In order to extend still flarther the successful labours of Col. Rawlinson and Mr. Layard, 
the Assyrian Excavation Society has been formed, with the view of raising a fluid for the 
immediate prosecution of the work indicated. 

The staff for carrying forward excavations exists; and an expedition has already pro- 
ceeded to Assyria to cany forward the necessary operations. A photographic artist 
accompanied the expedition, and will take copies of all otyects of interest discovered. 

In England facsimiles of the mom interesting drawings and Inscriptions will be Issued 
from time to time, together with explanatory letterpress, the publication of which Mr. 
Layard has kindly undertaken to superintend. [OPNliNiui 
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ASSYBIAN EXCAVATION FUND— omturaed. 

It will be leu the object of the Expedition to obtain bulky sculptures than to collect 
materials for completing the history of Assyria and Babylonia, especially as connected with 
Scripture. These materials consist chiefly of inscribed tablets in atone and in day, bronzes, 
bricks and sculptured monuments of various kinds, all Illustrating the remarkable advance- 
ment of that ancient civilisation. It is confidently believed that the whole history of 
Assyria may be restored to a very early period, and that discoveries of the most important 
character will be made in connection with the literature and scienoe of the Assyrian 
people. 

His Royal Hlghneas Prince Albert "has been pleased to honour the Society with his 
countenance and approval, and to bead the list of Subscriptions with a Donation of One 
Hundred Guineas. 

It Is presumed that the sum of £10,000 will be required to c o mm ence operations at onoe 
In various parts of Mesopotamia, and to sustain necessary activity daring a period of three 
yean. But as it is of the utmost consequence to pro c ee d with the greatest vigour during 
the first twelvemonth, it is calculated that up to August, IBM, a 6000 of the sum named 
might be expended. In additions to the Donations, it is intended to raise Annual Subscrip- 
tions of s guinea each, the payment of which shall entitle the Subscriber to the Reports and 
Memoirs issued by the Society. 

The present undertaking being regarded as a continuation of the researches already com- 
menced by the British Museum, it Is determined that the Monuments shall ultimately 
become the property of the nation. 


Donations and Annual Subacriptiona are solicited by the Society, and will be received by 
the London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury, and 4, Stratford Place, Oxford 8treet; 
Boaanquat and Go, fa, Lombard Street ; by John Murray, Esq., Treasurer, 60, Albemarle 
Street; also by the Hon. Secretaries at the Royal Asiatic Society's House, 6, New 
Burlington Street. * 


COMMITTEE, 

President— THE EARL SOMERS. 


Loan AnnuRTOX. 

Samuel Bixcm, Esq- F.ILS. 

J. W. Bosaxquet. Esq. 

The Ckxvaliee Bursex. 

Lord Caeixotox. 

R. Clarke, Esq. 

Loan Cow let. 

Hoh. R. Cuezov. 

The Eael of Elleksosough. 

The Eael or Ellesmere. 

James Fergusbox, Esq. 

Barov dr Qoldsmid. 

Eael Gravy ills. 

Hexrt Hallam, Esq. 

E. Haweiks, Esq, F.ELS. 

Rev. Dr. E. Hixcks, 

Stm James Weie Hogg, Bart, MJ\ 


Owes Jokes, Esq. 

Caitaix Felix Jokes, LN. 

S. Laiko, Esq, M.P. 

The Marquess of Laxsdowxe. 
Austek H. Latard, Esq, Mi». 
Lord Mamov. 

Sis Moses Moxtefioex, Bast. 

E. Norms, Esq. 

Golokel Rawltksox. 

Loro Stratford dr Rrdcuffs. 
Hrkrt Dak st Setmour, Esq, M.P. 
The Earl of 8haftesrurt. 
Golokel Sixes. 

W. S. W. Vaux, Esq. 

Sib J. Gardker Wilkiksok. 
Professor H. H. Wilsov. 


Bankers, 

THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lothbury; also, 4, Stratford Place, 
Oxford Street; and 

BOSANQUET AND GO, fO. Lombard Street 

Honorary Secretaries. 

VISCOUNT MANDEV1LLE, M.P.; SAMUEL PHILLIPS, Esq. 

Treasurer. 

JOHN MURRAY, Esq. 
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AMUSING BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 

THE PARLOUR LIBRARY. 

JYice lx. each Volume : or Double Volume* marked thus*, price lx. id. in boards. 


*Str Theodore Broughton, by G. P. R. James. 
•Forgery, by James. 

•False Heir, by James. 

•Arabella Stuart, by James. 

•Henry of Guise, by James. 

•Beauchamp, or the Error, by James. 
•Attila, by James. 

•Huguenot, by James, 

•Jacquerie, by James. 

•Whim and iU Consequences, by James. 
•Gentleman of the Old School, by James, 
•Philip Augustus, by James. 

•Aglncourt, by James. 

•Cowrie, by James. 

•Henry Master ton, by James. 

•John Marwton Hall, by James. 

•Smuggler, by James. 

•Brigand, by James. 

•Oonvlct, by James. 

•Gipsy, by James. 

•King s Highway, by James. 

•Forest Days, by James. 

•Heidelberg, by James. 

•Dumley, by James. 

•Arrah Neil, fay James. 

•Motley Ernstein, by James.. 

Charles Tyrrell, by James. 

COstelneau. by James. 

One In a Thousand, by James. 

Robbar, by James. 

Maty of Burgundy, by James. 

Emilia Wyndhsm. 

•Wilmington*, by the Author of 'Emilia 
Wyudbam.* 

•Mortaimt Hall, by ditto. 

•Time, the Avenger, by ditto. 

Tales of Woods and Fields, by ditto. 

Two Old Men's Tales, by ditto. 

]*revtsions of Lady Evelyn, by ditto. 

Beliak, by Feuillet, edited by ditto. 
Geuevibvo, by A. Lamartine. 

Pictures of First French Revolution, by 
Lamartine. 

Wanderer and hla Heme, by Lamartine. 
Parsonage, by Rodolph Toppfer. 

Tales and Sketches, by Rodolph Toppfer. 


| ‘Tenant of Wildfel Hall, by Acton Bell. 

I Scottish Heiress, by IL M. Daniels. 

! •Cardinal's Daughter, by K. M. Daniels. 

} Dark Lady of Doans, by W. II. Maxwell. 
•English Envoy at the Court of Nicholas I„ 
by Miss Corner, 
i Magician, by Leitch Ritclilf. 
i Cruhoore of the Billhook, by Banlm. 
j John Doe, by llaiiim. 

J The Nowlona, by llanlm. 

! Emma, by Mias Austen. 

1 Nor Granger Abbey, and Persuasion, by Mias 
Austen. 

Mansfield Pork, by Miss Austen. 

Black Ptopbet, by William Carieton. 
Collegians, by Gerald Griffin. 

Rivals, by Griffin, 

Lover upon Trial, by Lady Lyons. 

Olivia, by Lady Lyons. 

Sir Philip Hetherington, by Lady Lyons. 
•Cagot's Hut, by T. C . Grattan. 

•Agnes do Monsfelt, by T. C. Grattan, 
i Heir of Wast Wajlaad, by Mary HowiU. 
Wood I Brighton, by Mary HowRl 
A ngela and other Tales, by A. SURer. 
•Memoirs of a Physician, by Dumas, 2 vois. 
Rosa, or the Black Tulip, fay Daman 
Monte Christo, by Domes, 3 vols, 

George, the Planter of France, by Dames. 
•Stuart of Dunleath, by Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
•Scalp Hunters, by Moyne Reid. 

•Rifle Rangers, by RekL 
•Margaret Gatchpole. by Rev. R. CobbokL 
Remembrances of a Mouthy Nurse, by Mrs. 
H. Downing. 

Milter of Angibeult, by George Sand. 
t Khan's Tale, by J. B. Fraser. 

: Zenobia. by Rev. W. Ware.. 

Two Friends, fay MarrioU Oldfield. 

| Violet's Travels, by Capt. Marryat. 

I Country Stories, by Miss Milford. 

| Family Pictures, by Lot Fontaine, 
i Marian, by Mrs. S. C. Halt 
{ Simple Story, by Mrs. Incbbald. 

Sidonia. by W. Mdnhold. 

I Andrew the Savoyard, by Paul de Kock. 


THOMAS HODGSON, 13, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 

Scid mt tout SmUny Stati o n , ud fry totry BoolcmUer u» ItamaaiA Country. 
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WORKS FOR OFFICERS. 


A SELECTION FROM THE WELLINGTON DESPATCHES 
AND GENERAL ORDERS. By Col. Gurwood, C.B. Sew Edition. 
8 vo. 18 s. 

2 . 

A MANUAL OF MILITARY OPERATIONS, for the USE OF 

OFFICERS. By Lieut. Jervis, R.A. Post 8vo. As. 6 d. 

3 . 

T he principle of military bridges, and the pas- 
sage OF RIVERS IN MILITARY OPERATIONS. By Gen 1 - Sir 
Howard Douglas. Third Edition. Pistes. 8vo. 21s. 

A TREATISE ON IMPROVED GUNNERY. By Gen*- Sir 
Howaud Douglas. Third Edition. Plates. 8 vo. 21 s. 

5. 

H istory of the siege of Gibraltar, 1779-83. with 

a Description of that Garrison. By Capt. Drinkwater. Poet 8ro. 2s. 6dL 

6 . 

T he story of the battle of Waterloo. From Pub- 
lic and Private Sources. By Rev. G. R. Gleig, Chaplain-General to the 
Forces. Post 8 vo. 6 s. 

T. 

T he admiralty manual of scientific enquiry-, 

Prepared for the Use of Officers on Foreign Service. Edited by Sir John 
Herschel, Bart Second Edition. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 6dL 

8 . 

D eeds of naval daring ; or, anecdotes of the 

BRITISH NAVY. By Edward Giffard. 2 vole, post 8vo. 5s. 

. •• 

A NAVAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF ALL LIVING 
A OFFICERS, from the rank of Adxira l of the Fleet to that of Lieutenant, 
inclusive ; with Authentic Details of their Services. By W. R. 
O’Byrne. Royal 8vo. 42s. 

10 . 

A MILITARY AND NAVAL DICTIONARY OF TECHNICAL 
WORDS AND PHRASES. (English and French— French and English.) 
By Col. Burn, R.A. Second Edition. Crown 8 vo. 15s. 

11 . 

T he law and practice of naval courts martial. 

By William Hickman, R.N. 8vo. 10s. 64. ' 

13. 

P RACTICAL SURVEYING, PLAN DRAWING, AND SKETCH- 
ING GROUND, WITHOUT INSTRUMENTS. ByG.D. Burr. Second 
Edition. Plates. Post 8vo. 7s. 64. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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“ Mr. Murray’s meritorious Series.” — Wtc Times. 


Now Ready, complete in 76 Parts, I*ost 8w>, 2s. 6 d. each , or 37 Toft, cloth. 


MURRAY’S 

HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 

Forming a compact and portable work, the bulk of which does not 
exceed the compass of a single shelf, or of one trunk, suited for all 
classes and all climates. 


CONTENTS OF THE SERIES. 


The Bible in Spain. By George Borrow. 
Journals in India. By Bishop Heber. 
Travels in Egypt and the Holy Land. By 
Jrby and Mangles. 

The Siege of Gibraltar. By John Drink- 
water. 

Morocco and the Moors. By Drummond Hay. 
Letters from the Baltic. By a Lady. 

The Amber Witch. 

Cromwell and Runyan. By Robert Sonthey. 
New Sooth Wales. By Mrs. Charles Mere- 
dith L 

Life of Drake. By John Barrow. 

The Court of Pekin. By Father Ripe. 

The West Indies. By M. G. Lewis. 

Sketches of Persia. By Sir John Malcolm. 
The French in Algiers. 

Fall qf the Jesuits in the ltl* Century. 
Braoebridge Hall. By Washington Irving. 

A Naturalises Voyage round the World. By 
Charles Darwin. 

Lffe qf Condi. By Lord Mahon. 

The Gypsies tf Spain. By George Borrow. 
Types and Omoo. By Herman Melville. 
/Amman Stales. By a Lady. 

The Church Missionary in O m ada . By 
Rev. J. Abbott 

Raids Brigade in Afghanistan. By Bov. G. 
R. Glelg. 

Letters from Madras. By a Lady. 

Highland Sports. By Charles SC John. 
Pampas Journeys. By Sir Francis Head. 


The Sieges of Vienna. Translated by Lord 
Ellesmere. 

Gatherings from Spain. By Richard Ford. 
Sketches qf German Life during the War of 
Liberalism. 

Story of the Battle qf Waterloo. By Rev. 
G. R. Gleig. 

A Voyage up the Amazon. By W. H. 
Edwards. 

The Wayside Cross. By Captain Mllman. 

A Popular Account of India. By Bar. 
Charles Acland. 

The British Army at Washington. By Rev. 
G. R. Glelg. 

Adventures in Mexico. By George F. Rax ton. 
Portugal and Galicia. By Lord Carnarvon. 
Life qf Lord Clire. By Rev. G. R. Glelg. 
Bush Life in Australia. By H. W. Hay- 
garth. 

Autobiography qf Henry Steffens. 

Teles qf a Traveller. By Washington 
Irving. 

Live t of the British Pods. By Thomas 
Campbell 

Historical Essays. By Lord Mahon. 

Stokers and Pokers. By Author of 4 Babbles.’ 
The Libyan Desert. By lisyle SC John. 
Letters from Sierra Leone. By a Lady. 

Lift qf Sir Thomas Jlunto. By Rev. O. B. 
Gleig. 

Memoirs of Sir FtnccU Buztost. By his Son. 
Life of Goldsmith. By Washington Irving. 


Subscribers should complete their copies of the above Series , as the issue of 
the Separate Parts will be shortly discontinued. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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RUSSIA, TURKEY, AND GREECE. 


The following Works may now he had : — 

THE RUSSIANS IN BULGARIA AND RUMELIA, 1 828-9, during the 

Campaign of the Danube, Uie Sieges of Brailow, Varna, Siltstrla, Shumla, and the 
Passage of the Balkan, liy Basok von Moltkb. With 13 Plans. 8 vo. 

PROGRESS OF RUSSIA IN THE EAST: An Historical Summary, 

continued to the present that. With Map bar Aesowskith of Bosnian Encroachments 
3rd Edition. «ro. 6s. 64. 

in. 

COMMENTARIES ON THE WAR IN RUSSIA AND GERMANY. 

1813-13. By Gsnxoal Si> Oboioi Catucajkt. With 38 Plans. 8vow 14s. 

IT. 

THE CAMPAIGN IN RUSSIA OF 1812. By General Clausewttk. 

Translated from the Gennan. With Map. 8 ro. 10 s. 9A. 

v. 

RUSSIA IN EUROPE AND THE URAL MOUNTAINS. Geologically 

Illustrated. By 8 ut Rodxbick Mdbchisov. With Coloured Maps, Plates, Sections, fra 
3 Vola 4to. 

LETTERS FROM THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC. Poet 8vo. 2s.6cL 

Til. 

DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE RUSSIANS. Described from a Year’s 

Residence in that Country. By Rsr. R. Vuabus. Poat 8 to. 8 a 9d. 

TUT. 

LETTERS ON TURKEY ; descriptive of the Country and its Inhabitants — 
the Moslems, Grades, Armenians, fra; the Reformed Institutions, Army, fra By M. A. 
Usjcnra. 3 Yds. post Iro. 

xx. 

TURKEY AND ITS DESTINY ; being an Account of Journeys made to 

examine Into the true state of that Country. By C. Mac Fablavk. 3 Tots. 8yo. Mi. 

x. 

ARMENIA. A YEAR at ERZEROOM, and on the Frontiers of RUSSIA, 
TURKEY, snd PERSIA. By Hon. Robert Cuxxon. Third Edition. Wooden ta 
Foal 8 to. fa Id. 

xt, 

THE MONASTERIES OF THE LEVANT. By Hon. Robert Curzoit. 

Fourth Edition. Woodcnts. Post 8 to. lia 

THE CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE GREEK CHURCH. 

By Dean Waddptoton. New Edition. Fcsp.Sm. 

xxu. 

TRAVELS IN ' NORTHERN GREECE. By Colonel W. M. Leake. 

Mops. 4 Tola 8 T 0 . 80a 

xit. 

TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES IN ASIA MINOR, more particularly 

in the Province of LYC1A. By Six Cxaklxs Fuxowa Maps. Post 8 yo. 8 a 

RESEARCHES IN ASIA MINOrTtHE 8H0RES OF THE BLACK 

8 EA, AND ARMENIA ; with some Account of the Antiquities snd Geology of these 
Countries. By W. J. Hamilton. Mep end Plates. 3 yoIs. By©. 38a 

xvt 

SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By Sir John Malcolm. Post 8vo. 6s. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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MURRAY’S 

HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


H ANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK.— English, French, German, 
and Italian. 18mo., ‘.is. Gd. 

TTANDBOOK FOU TURKEY. — Constantinople, The Danube, 
Asia Minor, Armenia, Mesopotamia, tic . Maps. Post 8vo., 10*. 

H ANDBOOK FOR NORTH EUROPE.— Russia, The Baltic, 
Finland, Iceland, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. Maim. 2 yoIs. 
.Post 8vo., 24*. 

H ANDBOOK FOR GREECE. — The Ionian Islands, Albania, 
Thessaly, and Macedonia. ' Maps. Post 8vo., 15*. 

H ANDBOOK FOR EGYPT- — Malta, the Nile, Alexandria, 
Cairo, Tiiebes, and the Overland Route to India. Map. Post 
8 vo., 15*. 

H ANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY.— The Tyrol, Bavaria, 
Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Hungary, and the Danube from Ulm 
TO the Black Ska. Map. Post 8ro., 9*. 

TTANDBOOK FOR BELGIUM AND THE RHINE. Maps. Post 

•H 8 vo., 5*. 

H ANDBOOK FOR NORTH GERMANY.— Holland, Belgium, 
Prussia, and the Rhine to Switzerland. Map. Post 8vo., 9*. 

H ANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND.— The Alps of Savoy and 
Piedmont. Map. Post 8vo., Is . Gd. 

H ANDBOOK FOR FRANCE.— Normandy, Brittany, The French 
Alps, Daupihne, Provence, and The Pyrenees. Maps. Post 8vo n 9*. 

H ANDBOOK FOR SPAIN.— Andalusia, Honda, Grenada, Cata- 
lonia, Gallicia, The Basques, Auuagon, Ice. Maps. Post 8vo., 16*. 

H ANDBOOK OF PAINTING.— The German, Dutch, Spanish, 
and French Schools. Woodcuts. 2 volt. Post 8ro., 24*. 

H ANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY. — Sardinia, Lombardy, 
Venice, Parma, Piacenza, Modena, Lucca, Florence, and Tuscany, 
as far as the Yal d’Arno. Maps. Post 8vo., 9*. 

H andbook for central Italy. — southern Tuscany 

and the Papal States. Maps. Post 8vo., 7*. 

H ANDBOOK FOR ROME— and its Environs. Maps. Post 
8vo.,7*. 

H ANDBOOK FOR SOUTH ITALY.— The Two Sicilies, Naples, 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, Vesuvius, Ac. Maps. Post 8vo-, 15*. 
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MURRAY’S RAILWAY READING: 

Containing Work* of Souxd Ikfobxatiok and ItntoctXT Axuskmsxt, printed in Urge 
Readable Type, varying in five and price, and suited for all Classes of Rkadkbs. 


SELECTIONS FROM LORD BYRON’S WRITINGS. Probe akd 

Vaasa. 3#. 

HISTORY OF THE GUILLOTINE. By Mr. Choker. 1#. 

A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 

By 8i& J. Gakdxbe Wilkinson. With 600 Woodcuts. 2 rols., 13 s. 

ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS. By J. G. Lockhart. 2s. 6 d. 
MUSIC AND DRESS. Two Essays. By A Lady. Is. 

THE 44 FORTY-FIVE or a History of the Rebellion in Scotland. 

By Loan Mahon. 3s. 

WELLINGTON : His Character, his Actions, and his Writings. By 

Jvus Maubxl. Is. .64. 

A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF NINEVEH. By A. H. Layabd. 

Woodcuts, 5s. 

LITERARY ESSAYS AND CHARACTERS. By Henry Hallam. 2s. 
THE FALL OF JERUSALEM. By Dean Milxan. Is. 

LIFE OF LORD CHANCELLOR BACON. By Lord Campbell. 

2s. 64. 

NIMROD ON THE CHACE, THE TURF, AND THE ROAD. 

3s. 64. 

A MONTH IN NORWAY. By John George Hollway. 2s. 

THE EMIGRANT. By Sir F. B. Head. 2s. 6 d. 

LIFE OF THEODORE HOOK. From the 4 Quarterly Review.* Is. 
LITERARY ESSAYS FROM 4 THE TIMES.* 2 Vols. 8s. 

THE ART OF DINING; or Gastronomy and Gastronomers. Is. 6d. 
DEEDS OF NAVAL DARING. By Edward Giffard. 2 Vols. 5s. 
THE CHARACTER OF WELLINGTON. By Lord Ellesmere. 6d. 
FABLES OF jESOP. By Rev. Thomas James. 100 Woodcuts. 

3s. 64. 

STORY OF JOAN OF ARC. By Lord Mahon. Is. 

A VISIT TO NEPAUL. By Laurence Olifhant. 2s. 6d. 

BEES AND FLOWERS. Two Essays. By A Clergyman. 2s. 
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.Murray’s handbook advertiser. 

WORKS CONNOTED WITH 

THE FINE ARTS. 


TIIE TREASURES OF ART IN GREAT IJRITAIN. 

Being an Account of the chief Col led Ions of Paintings, Drawing, Sculptures, 
MSS., &c., in this Country. By Dlt. WAAGEN, Director of the Royal 
Gallery of Pictures at Merlin. 3 vols. Hvo. 30s. 


IT. 

KUO LEU'S HANDBOOK OF PAINTING. (The Italian 

> 'ntiool$.) Edited by SIR CHARLES EASTLAKE. With # Illustrations. 
J viiLs. Post 8vo. 24s. 


ill. 

KUG LEU'S HANDBOOK OF PAINTING. (The Ger- 
man, Dutch, Spanish, and French Schools.) Edited by SIR EDMUND 
HEAD. With Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 


IV. 

LIFE OF THOMAS STOTIIARD, R.A. By Mrs. BRAY. 

Witli Portrait and 70 illustrative Woodcuts. 4to. 21s. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF HORACE. Edited by 

DEAN Mi UMAX. With 300 Woodcuts of Coius and Gems, from the 
Antique. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

VI. 

TIIE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. With 1000 Illus- 
trations of Vignettes, Initials, and Historical Engravings from the Old 
Masters. 8vo. 21s. 

VII. 

CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. By LORD BYRON. 

Illustrated with Portrait of Ada, and 30 Vignettes. Crown 8vo. lus. t id, 

VIII. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. Translated, with Explanatory 
Notes, by E. W. LANE. Illustrated with 600 Woodcuts by Harvey. 
Royal 8 vo. 21s. 

IX. 

THE FABLES OF iESOP. A new Version. By Rev. 
THOMAS JAMES. With 100 Original Designs by John Tens i el. Crown 
8 vo, 2s. 6d. 
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MURRAY’S BRITISH CLASSICS. 

PUBLISHING MONTHLY, IN DEMY OCTAVO VOLUMES. 


Examixkr. — 44 Mr. Murray's British Classics, so edited and printed as to take the 
highest place in any library. Beyond all question the cheapest hooks of the day.** 
Athkxjcvm. — “ Those who love to collect our standard authors in handsome library 
editions may well congratulate themselves on the issue.** 

Norn a wd Qukkiks. — 41 Distinguished by skilful editorship , beautiful and legible 
type, fine paper , compactness of bulk, and economy of price.** 


With Portrait and Maps, Vola. 1,2,13 (to be completed in 8 vola.),8vo M Is. 6 d. each, 

GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL 

or TKK 


ROMAN EMPIRE. 


WITH NOTES AND PREFACE BY MILMANAND GUIZOT. 


EDITED BY WM. SMITH, LL.D., 

«W rf the •Vktkmmj of Qtwk met, Ummsm AmkyMm,’ to. 

Thla Edition includes the Autobiography of G Ibbon, and is dlatingqiabed by careftil mMoa 
at the text, verification of all the references to ancient writers, and notea incorporating the 
results of the resea r ches of Modern Scholars and the discoveries of Recent Travellers. 


Examiner. — 14 An edition that must 
forr nssjf ^je^srs raNsat isoos^i^sf^ 
ably the best in every respect that has 
hitherto appeared. R is a first-rate 
library edition produced in the best 
style.** 


Athenaeum. — 44 If there be any awn 
capable ef bringing to bear upon the 
imp rov em ent if Oibbon*e work the various 
additions which have been made to our 
knowledge since hie time, it is Dr. Wm. 
Smith.** 


Now Ready, with Vignettes, 4 VoU. 8vo^ Ta. «dL each, 

THE 

WORKS of OLIVER GOLDSMITH : 

A New Edition. 

EDITED BY PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A., 

AmSor of <t» • Baadbook of London.* 


• This Edition is printed from the last revised by the Anther, and not only contains more 
pieoea than any other, bat is alto the lint in which the works appear together exactly as 
their author left them. 


The Times. — 44 A library edition, well 
fditfd and beatttfSdly printed.** 

Literary Gaaette.— 44 Much pains ap- 
pears to have boon bestowed in obtaining 
tho text with the snsthor*e last revisions.** 
Guardian. — 44 The best editions have 
bean consulted, and {he present vvluase 
givee eaidene s of oargfuX and oonse i en ti ous 
editing.* 9 


Spectator. — 44 Laboured correctness of 
text, with sufficient a n no tati on.** 

Examiner. — 44 There will be no other 
edition to compare with this.** 

Trees. — ••Mr. Cunningh am is an edi- 
tor, not a co mmentator , and he dote not 
confound these fu nction s. The volume is 
bsautjfully printed.** 
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LBB '8 


gold. 


Pol j riot 
Wuhlar 
Book*, 

(To «*re Traveller* 
the trouble of iraus- 
loHni? their WuMune 
Uhl*, 


Ambassadors’ Signatures obtained 
to British Secretary of Suite’s Pass- 
ports, at one Shilling each. 


Foreign Z>o€ter 
Paper, 

Extra Large SIm, 

V KHT THIN, 

Xa. por Quire. 

HOOKS TOR 
JOURNALS, &c. 


For ladles. 

DITTO 

For Gentlemen. 

Enplbk tf French. 

En ylith Italian. 

Eu yitK <V German. 
Eup'iir t'ftanbh. 
Eh'rtith 4- Eorimjueee. I 
1*. each. I 

JOHN 


The latest editions «»f ail Murray's 
Hand* Books ; which can generally be 
su|iplic<l when out of print and not to 
be obtained elsewhere. 


LUGGAGE 

LABELS. 

Door Fasteners. 

SCARY'S PATENT 
INKSTANDS. 


Couriers, or Travelling Servants, 
can be obtained at 


Leather 

Money-Bags. 


LEE’S GUIDE DEPOT, 


440, WEST STRAND, 


TWO DOORS WEST OP LOWTIIER ARCADE, 

Where an rxtr vaivr Collecti-** or C.rioas, IIamd-Hook*, Mack, PinrrnNAniKS, PrA- 
Lo ,.,- Rn Grammas*. IxTKKruKTKnx. Ac.. useful for 'Inivellm upon the Continent and 
eUe*Le're. anil uiucli um(u! information concerning I'asmuhts. c.;n be obiaiii.M. 


y nut AY’S HANti.nOOKS. rendered convenient Pocket- Rook* l»y J. Lke’s lhcp 
iMthrr binding, at h, additional charge. 


MOROCCO and RUSSIA PORTAHI.K HOLL-UP CASES, containing even- essential for 
Writing. „ 

fHocrr’4 €>cri.. ;n £n.orprrtcu 


With the i r.nct Pronunciation in Kndish on n separate column, price !it. doth, 0*. in leather. 


I 


4 


i 


i 


LONDON : W. CLOUXS AI D SONS, STAMPOUD STREET, AND CHARING CROSS. 





NOW COMPLETE. 


MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 

In 76 Parts, or 87 Volumes, Post 8ro. 


A compact and portable work, the btdk of which does not exceed the compose qf 
a single shelf, or of one trunk, suited for all dosses and all dimates. 


List or Works included is tbs Skiucs. 


Borbow's Biblb in Spain. 

H burr’s Journals im India. 

Irbt aho Mangles* Holt Land. 
Drink water's Sibor or Gibraltar. 
Hat’s Morocco and the Moors. 
Lbttrss raox the Baltic. 

Tbi Amber Witoh. 

Southby's Cromwell akd Bust am. 
Meredith's New Sooth Wales. 
Lira or Sir Framois Drake. 
Father Ripa's Court or Peking. 
Lewis's West Indies. 

Malcolm's Sketches or Persia. 
The Fremch im Algiers. 

I r vino's Bracebridoe Hall. 
Darwik's Naturalist’s Voyage. 
The Fall or the Jesuits. 

Mahom’s Lise or Comdr. 

Borbow's Gypsies or Spa nr. 
Melyille's Marquesas Islands. 
Litomiam Tales. By a Lady. 
Missiomary Lira im Canada. 

Sale's Bemadr im Afghanistan. 
Lettmrs prom Madras. 

St. Josh's Highland Sports. 


Head's Pampas Journeys. 

Ford's Spanish Gatherings. 

The Two Sieges or Vienna. 

Sketches or German Lips. 
Melyille’s South Seas. 

Gleiq’s Battle or Waterloo. 
Edward's Voyage up the A mason. 
Milmam'b Wayside Cross. 

Aolakd's Customs or India. 

Gleiq’s Campaigns at Washington. 
Buxton's Mexican T ratals. 
Carnaryon's Portugal and Galicha. 
Gleig's Lite or Lord Cuye. * 
Haygarth's Bush Lite. 

Stepfehs’ Personal Adybntures. 
Tales or a Traveller. 

Campbell's Essay on Poetry. 
Mahon's Historical Essays. 

Stokers and Pokers — High-Ways 
and Dry-Ways. 

St. John's Libyan Desert. 

Sierra Leone. By a Lady. • 

Gleig's Lira or Sir Thomas Mumio. 
Sir Fowell Buxton's Memoirs. 
Trying's Lira or Goldsmith. 


Books that you may carry to the fare and hold readily in your hand, are 
the most useful after alL A man wi U qflen look at them, and be tempted to 
go on, when he would have been frightened at books qf a larger eixe and qf a 
more erudite appearance— Bn. Johnson. 








THE BORROWER WILL BE CHARGED 
AN OVERDUE FEE IF THIS BOOK IS NOT 
RETURNED TO THE LIBRARY ON OR 
BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
BELOW. NON-RECEIPT OF OVERDUE 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 
BORROWER FROM OVERDUE FEES. 




